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THE  COMMISSION-MANAGER  PLAN  IN  BRIEF 


Defiiiition.  The  commission-manager  plan  of  ciiy  govern- 
ment presumes  a single  elective  representative  governing 
board,  usually  called  the  council  or  the  commission,  which 
employs  the  chief  administrative  officer,  or  city  manager,  and 
holds  him  responsible  for  enforcing  the  law  and  conducting 
the  city’s  business  affairs  in  accord  with  the  board’s  policies. 

Analysis.  The  commission,  or  council,  varies  in  size  with 
the  population  of  the  city.  The  members  give  but  part  time  to 
city  affairs  and  receive  little  or  no  pay.  They  form  the  policy 
determining  body,  and  employ"  the  manager. 

The  mayor,  under  the  new  plan,  is  simply  the  piesident  of 
the  commission  and  serves  as  official  or  ceremonial  head  of  the 
city,  but  has  no  veto,  nor  executive  powers. 

The  city  manager  is  appointed  on  the  basis  of  merit,  for  an 
indefinite  term,  by  the  commission,  which  may  remove  him  at 
any  time.  He  serves  as  the  chief  administrative  officer,  ap- 
pointing and  directing  his  subordinates.  He  acts  as  an  ad- 
visor, too.  with  the  privilege  of  proposing  measures,  but  with 
no  vote.  He  needs  not  be  a local  resident,  thus  permitting  one 
city  to  benefit  by  the  experiences  of  another  and  encouraging 
a profession  warranting  specialized  training. 

Analogies.  The  city  manager  idea  is  like  the  usual  organ- 
ization plan  of  a business  corporation.  iVe  have  applied  the 
same  principles  to  our  school  system  and  public  utilities. 

Contrasts.  Commission-manager  government  differs  from 
the  usual  mayor  and  council  type  by  vesting  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility in  a single  body.  It  provides  a trained,  profes- 
sional, controlled  executive  instead  of  an  untrained,  amateur, 
independent  executive. 

It  differs  from  the  commission  form  by  concentrating  ad- 
ministrative duties  in  a single  appointive  office  instead  of  dis- 
tributing them  among  members  of  the  commission. 

Conclusion.  The  commission-manager  plan  thus  becomes 
our  most  democratic  form  of  city  government  by  creating  a 
governing  board  on  which  any  representative  citizen  may 
serve  with  credit  and  without  technical  qualifications  or  per- 
sonal sacrifice. — a board  sensitive  to  the  will  of  the  people  since 
they  invest  it  with  sole  power  and  hold  it  responsible  for  re- 
sults. 

It  is  our  most  efficient  form  of  government,  because  it  per- 
mits the  people’s  representatives  to  employ  the  best  trained 
talent  in  the  country  for  the  management  of  the  ever-increas- 
ing business  affairs  of  the  city  and  the  working  out  of  prob- 
lems of  public  health,  welfare  and  happiness. 


PROGRESS  OF  MANAGER  PLAN 
IN  ONE  HUNDRED  EIGHTY  FIVE  CITIES 


More  than  three  million  one  hundred  thonsaind  American 
citizens  are  living  today  in  towns  and  cities  that  have  adopted 
the  city-manager  plan  of  government.  Until  six  years  ago 
there  were  but  a dozen  small  towns  in  the  whole  country  that 
had  ventured  into  the  limelight  by  authorizing  their  councils 
to  appoint  the  chief  administrative  officer  instead  of  trusting 
the  ballot  box  to  produce  executive  efficiency. 

Today  there  are  one  hundred  eighty  municipalities  in  the 
United  States  operating  under,  or  pledged  to,  some  type  of 
the  manager  plan.  Of  these,  one  hundred  fourteen  have  creat- 
ed the  position  of  manager  by  charter,  charter  amendment 
or  adoption  of  optional  state  laws  by  popular  referendum. 
Nine  more  have  secured  modified  manager  plans  by  similar 
means  while  the  remaining  fifty-seven  have  officers  called  man- 
agers whose  positions  and  duties  are  established  by  local  or- 
dinance only.  Fifty  of  these  latter  are  towns  of  less  than  10,- 
000  population. 

Incidentally,  it  is  worth  noting  that  twenty-six  other  towns 
have  tried  and  discontinued  the  ordinance-created  manager 
plan.  To  date,  no  report  is  at  hand  of  any  city  having  reverted 
to  its  former  plan  of  government  after  having  adopted  the  man- 
ager idea  by  vote  of  its  citizens.  Five  Canadian  towns  employ 
managers. 


The  record  of  the  growth  of  the  manager  plan  by  years  and 
types  follows : 


Year 

Approved 

Modified 

Ordinance 

Total 

In  Effect 

Charter 

Charter 

Only 

1908 

1 

1 

1912 

2 

2 

1913 

5 

4 

9 

1914 

12 

3 

5 

20 

1915 

12 

3 

6 

21 

1916 

14 

1 

5 

20 

1917 

12 

1 

3 

16 

1918 

20 

1 

11 

32 

1919 

20 

10 

30 

1920  (4  mo.) 

19 

10 

29 

Totals 

114 

9 

57 

180 
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Classified  as  to  size,  the  population  figures  being  estimates, 


Plan 

Over 

50,000 

20,000- 

50,000 

10,000- 

20,000 

5,000- 

10,000 

Under  Ttoal 
5,000 

Hharter 

13 

22 

24 

34 

21 

114 

Mod.  Charter 

0 

1 

3 

1 

4 

9 

Ordinance 

2 

0 

5 

22 

28 

57 

Totals 

15 

23 

32 

57 

53 

180 

Achievement  Reports 

For  the  past  three  years  the  City  Managers’  Association 
has  made  an  effort  to  secure  definite,  concise  reports  as  to  how 
the  manager  plan  is  working  out  in  the  various  cities. — what 
achievements  to  its  credit, — in  what  way  it  has  permitted 
improved  conditions, — how  the  average  citizen  looks  upon  the 
innovation.  These  stories  have  been  gleaned  from  letters  from 
managers,  mayors,  chamber  of  commerce  secretaries  and  busi- 
ness men,  from  annual  city  reports,  from  the  press  and  from 
interviews. 

The  fourth  yearbook  of  the  association  contained  sixty-five 
of  these  ^‘achievement  reports.”  Last  year  the  stories  of 
^eighty-five  towns  and  cities  were  published.  This  year  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  secure  data  from  every  city  on  the 
list.  The  results  are  here  presented.  Heretofore  the  cities 
haAm  been  classified  according  to  population.  As  the  move- 
ment groAvs  it  is  deemed  adAusable  to  adopt  a sectional  group- 
ing. The  chapter  headings  are  : 

Dixie, — Birthplace  of  the  City-Manager  Idea 
City  Managers  in  and  around  Ohio 
Michigan  Manager  Municipalities 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  Turn  to  Manager  Plan 
Pacific  Coast  Cities  under  Manager  Government 
Borough,  Town  and  City  Managers  “DoAvn  East” 

Reports  from  Managers  in  the  Prairie  States 

Progress  of  Manager  Movement  in  Rocky  Mountain  Region 

DIXIE,  BIRTHPLACE  OF  THE  CITY  MANAGER  IDEA 

The  South  has  been  given  first  place  in  discussing  the  prog- 
ress of  the  city-manager  moAmment  for  several  reasons : To  Dix- 
ie belongs  the  distinction  of  appointing  the  first  city  manager, 
of  putting  into  effect  the  first  three  commission-manager  chart- 
ers, of  having  both  the  largest  and  smallest  cities  noAv  operat- 
ing under  this  plan.  It  boasts  the  state  Avhieh  is  credited  Avith 
having  the  largest  percentage  of  its  population  pledged  to  the 
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plan.  Among  Dixie  managers  are  the  first  man  to  enter  the 
new  profession  and  the  one  who  holds  the  record  of  longest 
continued  service  ini  a single  city.  It  was  a southern  city  of 
20,000  which  adopted  its  commission-manager  charter  by  a rec- 
ord ratio  of  54  to  1,  and  a neighboring  town  of  11,000  claims 
the  limelight  by  having  had  522  applicants  for  the  position  of 
city  manager. 


VIRGINIA 

Virginia  leads  the  South.  It  inaugurated  the  manager 
idea  by  the  appointment  of  Charles  E.  Ashburner  as  general 
manager  of  Staunton  in  January,  1908.  Mr.  Ashburner  is  now 
manager  at  Norfolk,  a city  whose  population  is  close  to  200,- 
000,  making  it  a rival  of  Akron  for  first  place  in  size  of  mana- 
ger rnmnicipalities. 

At  this  time,  Virginia  has  seventeen  towns  and  cities 
pledged  to  the  manager  plan.'  Of  these  nine  have  created  the 
position  of  manager  by  adoption  of  the  optional  law  of  1914  or 
by  special  charter.  The  other  eight  have  passed  ordinances 
creating  the  office  of  manager.  One  fifth  of  its  entire  popula- 
tion live  in  city-manager  municipalities.  The  cities  of  Peters- 
burg, Newport  News,  Lynchburg  and  Hampton  have  voted  for 
the  new  plan  and  managers  will  be  appointed  during  this  year. 

Progress  Supercedes  Politics  at  Norfolk 

Norfolk,  population  200,000.  Commission-manager  charter 
effective  September  1918.  Charles  E.  Ashburner,  manager; 
salary  $12,000. 

Few  cities  have  faced  more  serious  problems  of  readjust- 
ment than  has  Norfolk.  The  population  has  more  than  dou- 
bled and  all  branches  of  municipal  activities  have  been  taxed 
to  the  utmost,  yet  the  record  to  the  credit  of  the  new  plan  is  an 
enviable  one.  Among  the  high  spots  are : A deficit  reduction 

of  $200,000;  $1,500,000  added  public  improvements;  best  paid 
fire  and  police  department  in  the  United  States,  fire  depart- 
ment on  two-platoon  system;  juvenile  court  established;  four- 
teen playgrounds  provided,  and  teachers’  salaries  increased. 
Surveys  have  been  completed  for  a $3,000,000  addition  to  the 
water  works  system. 

The  paving  of  forty  three  streets  has  been  authorized  and 
many  of  the  contracts  completed.  Through  co-operation  be- 
tween the  city  planning  commission  and  the  citizens,  a street 
extension  project  which  would  ordinarily  have  cost  the  city 
$250,000  has  been  completed  at  an  expense  of  $20,000.  By 
plans  now  under  way  the  city  will  acquire  approximately  50 
acres  of  land  fronting  on  deep  water  valued  at  $750,000,  the 
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cost  of  this  improvement  will  not  exceed  $250,000  leaving  a net 
gain  of  $500,000  and  requiring  only  the  construction  of  a pier 
to  make  the  whole  property  available  for  shipping  purposes. 

Vying  with  the  material  gains  noted  have  been  the  advan- 
ces in  public  welfare  and  recreation  fields.  All  branches  of  the 
welfare  department  have  been  unified,  a city  hospital  estab- 
lished, visiting  nurses  employed,  free  medical  and  dental  clin- 
ics opened  and  a striking  reduction  in  infant  mortality  brought 
about.  With  the  increased  playground  facilities,  the  attend- 
ance has  quadrupled  and  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  grownups  as 
well  as  children.  A municipal  tennis  tournament  proved  most 
successful. 

A Norfolk  editorial  sums  up  the  situation:  ‘‘Having  out- 

grown her  old  unsteady  form  of  government,  Norfolk  discard- 
ed it  and  evolved  a better  one.  ...  At  last  it  seems  that  in 
one  American  city  at  least  the  playing  of  politics  in  municipal 
government  has  been  abandoned.’^ 

i\Ir.  Ashburner  first  entered  the  field  as  general  manager,  at 
Staunton,  Va.,  January,  1908,  resigning  in  1911.  Three  years 
later  he  was  appointed  manager  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  serving 
until  September,  1918  when  he  was  promoted  to  Norfolk.  He 
is  a civil  engineer  by  training  and  is  now  50  years  old.  As  Mr. 
Ashburner  has  advanced  in  the  profession,  his  salary  has  been 
increased  from  $2,500  to  $12,000. 

Portsmouth’s  Mayor  Endorses  Plan 

Portsmouth,  population  80,000.  Commission-manager  char- 
ter effective  January  1917.  The  second  manager,  W.  B.  Bates, 
was  appointed  under  a three  year  contract  August  1917.  His 
present  salary  is  $5,000. 

J.  T.  Hanvey,  who  has  held  the  ofiice  of  mayor  since  the 
new  plan  has  been  in  operation,  sums  up  the  benefits  realized 
as  follows : 

“Under  the  present  form  we  have  been  able  to  get  prompt 
results  on  many  important  questions  before  the  city  council, 
some  of  which  have  advanced  the  city  towards  a better  future, 
as  follows:  motor-fire  apparatus;  improA^ement  in  public  school 
system  and  buildings;  use  of  chain  gang  on  dirt  streets  and 
outlying  territory;  purchase  of  a neAv  cemetery;  extending  the 
city’s  boundary  lines  and  taking  in  additional  thickly  popu- 
lated valuable  property;  the  purchase  and  improAmment  of 
municipal  Avater  supply  at  approximate  cost  of  $5,000,000 ; im- 
proAnment  of  municipally  OAAmed  ferry  equipment  and  serAuce.” 

Mr.  Bates  is  39  years  old,  a graduate  engineer,  and  serAmd 
for  some  time  as  city  engineer  of  Koanoke  before  becoming  a 
city  manager. 

(Previous  report.  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  22) 
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Old  System  Inadequate 

Koanoke,  population  47,350.  Commission-manager  charter 
effective  September  1918.  William  P.  Hunter,  manager;  sal- 
ary $4,800. 

A letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Roanoke  Chamber  of 
Commerce  contains  the  following  significant  paragraph  : 

‘‘We  feel  that  Roanoke  is  particularly  fortunate  in  that 
this  change  was  made  in  1918,  and  that  its  affairs  have,  for 
the  last  year,  been  in  the  hands  of  five  successful,  earnest  busi- 
ness men.  In  addition  to  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  cost 
of  operation  which  the  city  has  had  to  face  along  with  all  other 
business  enterprises,  there  has  been  the  loss  of  revenue  because 
of  prohibition  and  certain  taxes  upon  railroad  rolling  stock 
that  have  been  diverted.  In  spite  of  all  this,  the  city  has 
progressed  and  has  been  kept  within  its  financial  limits.” 

“Considerable  public  work  has  been  done,  new  territory 
has  been  annexed  and  a comprehensive  business  like  budget 
for  the  coming  year  has  been  adopted.  The  council  of  five 
meets  each  Saturday  afternoon  at  3 o’clock  in  public  session 
and  any  citizen  can  get  a respectful  hearing  and  an  immediate 
answer.  It  is  true  that  time  honored  political  traditions  have 
been  violated  in  the  change  here,  but  it  is  our  opinion  that  our 
people  generally  recognize  the  wisdom  of  their  action. 

“We  have  been  careful  always  and  wish  to  have  it  under- 
stood in  this  communict-iion,  that  there  has  been  no  criticism 
intended  of  the  men  composing  the  old  form  of  government  in 
Roanoke.  There  has  been  no  suspicion  of  misappropriation  of 
funds  or  anything  of  that  sort,  the  whole  matter  hinging  purely 
upon  the  inability  of  the  old  system  to  care  for  the  needs  of  a 
community  such  as  this.  ’ ’ 

Mr.  Hunter  is  36  years  old,  a civil  engineer  with  experience 
in  construction  work. 

(Previous  report  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  25) 

Program  of  Improvements 

Charlottesville,  population  10,688.  Position  of  manager 
provided  for  by  ordinances  of  August  1913  and  January  1917. 
Shelton  S.  Fife,  the  third  manager,  was  appointed  September, 
1918,  salary  $2,400. 

The  manager  plan  has  been  hampered  at  Charlottesville  by 
the  lack  of  a proper  charter,  yet  concentrating  department  con- 
trol in  a single  office  has  promoted  increased  service.  During 
the  past  year  the  water,  gas  and  sewer  mains  have  been  con- 
siderably extended,  a concrete  mixing  plant  has  been  purchased 
and  the  city  is  constructing  concrete  pavements  as  rapidly^  as 
possible.  Detailed  plans  for  a comprehensive  program  of  im- 
provements have  been  worked  out  and  a million  dollar  bond 
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issued  will  be  submitted  to  the  voters  in  April.  The  proposed 
improvements  include  paving,  water,  gas  and  sewer  extensions, 
construction  of  a municipal  memorial  building  and  purchase 
of  motor  fire  apparatus. 

l\Ir.  Fife  is  30  years  old,  a civil  engineer  by  training,  with 
experience  in  railroad  location  and  construction. 

(Previous  report  Fourth  Yearbook,  page  112) 

Twelve  Years  of  Success  at  Staunton 

Staunton,  population  10,617.  Staunton  originated  the  idea 
of  employing  a city  administrator  by  putting  into  effect  an  or- 
dinance creating  the  position  of  general  manager,  January  1908. 
The  first  manager,  Charles  E Ashburner,  was  succeeded  Janu- 
ary 1911  by  S.  D.  Holsinger.  Mr.  Flolsinger’s  salary  is  $2,000. 

By  the  merging  of  the  offices  and  the  making  of  advanta- 
geous contracts,  the  saving  made  has  more  than  doubled  the 
amount  of  salary  and  expenses  of  the  manager’s  office.  Staun- 
ton has  found  the  manager  plan  so  good  an  investment  that 
there  is  a strong  sentiment  at  present  to  improve  it  by  adopt- 
ing a standard  commission-manager  charter.  Among  the  ad- 
vance steps  taken  may  be  noted : 

Modern  accounting  methods  and  budget  system ; 

Centralized  purchasing ; 

Improved  procedure  of  levying  and  collecting  assessments 
for  sewer  and  paving  work ; 

Metering  of  water  supply; 

Preparation  of  sender,  water  and  light  maps; 

More  efficient  street  paving  methods; 

Increased  sanitation  and  systematic  garbage  removal; 

Complete  motorization  of  fire  department ; 

Increased  beautification  and  use  of  public  park; 

Erection  of  modern  street  signs ; 

Systematic  renumbering  of  buildings,  and  removal  of  wood- 
en business  signs  and  stationary  awnings. 

Work  of  all  the  departments  has  been  coordinated  and  the 
government  placed  on  the  basis  of  serving’  all  citizens  alike. 
From  local  reports,  it  is  evident  that  “the  manager  idea  is  per- 
manently established  and  its  success  universally  conceded.” 

Mr.  Plolsinger  is  43  years  old  and  had  a general  business  ca- 
reer serving  as  secretary  to  Mr.  Ashburner  before  succeeding 
him  as  manager. 

(Previous  report.  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  36) 

Experiment  by  Amendment  Precedes  New  Charter 

Bristol,  population  8,500.  City-manager  plan  provided  by 
charter  amendment  effective  September  1919.  R.^AY.  Rigsbv, 
manager,  salary  $3,000. 
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Accomplishments  under  the  new  plan  during  the  brief  period 
of  its  operation  have  been  hampered  by  meagre  appropriations 
made  by  the  outgoing  council.  Perhaps  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment of  the  new  administration  has  been  the  drafting  of  a 
complete  modern  charter  to  replace  the  patched  up  machinery 
now  in  use.  This  charter  will  be  submitted  to  the  voters  soon. 

A detailed  city  map  has  been  completed  as  a preliminary  to 
a comprehensive  city  plan.  This  has  been  a big  undertaking 
as  the  city  departments  have  been  practicaly  destitute  of  accu- 
rate records.  Plans  are  now  in  progress  for  complete  sewer 
and  water  development.  A modern  accounting  department  has 
been  installed  and  purchasing  centralized.  The  progress  being 
made  is  meeting  with  strong  popular  approval. 

Mr.  Kigsby  is  33  years  old,  an  engineer,  with  special  train- 
ing in  municipal  administration.  He  served  as  county  engi- 
neer in  the  state  of  Washington  for  some  years. 

A Million  Dollar  Sewage  Disposal  Plant 

Winchester,  population  6,883.  Position  of  manager  created 
by  ordinance  May  1916.  Thomas  J.  Trier,  the  second  manager, 
succeeded  A.  M.  Field,  September  1918,  salary  $2,000. 

A recent  letter  from  Winchester  advises  that  the  manager 
form  of  government  is  very  satisfactory  to  the  public  and  that 
there  has  been  a movement  on  foot  to  adopt  a standard  commis- 
sion-manager charter. 

During  the  past  year  the  city  has  opened  up  a stone  quarry, 
which  will  mean  a saving  of  hundreds  of  dollars  annually.  A 
million  dollar  sewage  disposal  plant  is  nearing  completion. 
The  projects  now  being  wmrked  out  include  the  extension  of 
the  city  limits,  survey  for  a soft  water  supply,  installation  of 
municipal  light  plant  in  combination  with  present  water  plant 
and  a general  extension  of  sewer  and  street  work. 

]\Ir.  Trier  served  as  assistant  to  his  predecessor  before  being 
promoted  to  the  managership.  He  is  36  years  old  and  experi- 
enced in  public  utilities. 

(Previous  report  Fifth  Yearbook,  pa^e  43;  Fourth  Year- 
book, page  117 ; Third  Proceedings,  page  79) 

Eighth  Year  Best  Yet 

Fredericksburg,  population  5.882.  Manager  plan  provided 
by  ordinance  September  1912.  P.  Stuart  Royer,  the  first  man- 
ager, was  succeeded  bv  L.  J.  Houston,  Jr.,  October  1918 ; salary 
$3,600. 

The  eighth  annual  report  of  Fredericksburg  under  the  city 
manager  plan,  published  January  1920,  gives  evidence  that  the 
previous  record  of  achievements,  which  has  received  favorable 
comment  throughout  the  country,  is  still  being  improved  upon. 
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During  the  year  1919,  the  available  current  revenue  was  over 
$2,000  less  than  the  preceding  year,  yet  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  schools  was  more  than  $4,000  greater,  and  permanent 
improvements  to  the  extent  of  $33,200  were  constructed  from 
current  funds,  some  $20,000  over  the  record  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  general  operating  expenses  of  the  city  were  de- 
creased $23,700  and  yet  all  departments  have  been  maintained 
in  good  condition  and  extensive  repairs  made  to  city  property. 

The  municipal  gas  plant  has  been  materially  improved  and 
is  now  a revenue  producing  asset.  A mile  of  new  gas  mains  has 
been  laid  and  the  service  correspondingly  increased.  The  gas 
output  for  1919  was  10  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  1918  but 
by  efficient  management  the  consumption,  of  coal  was  reduced 
400  tons. 

Sewer  system,  water  system,  and  streets  were  extended  and 
improved  and  a comprehensive  vmter  survey  of  the  entire  city 
made.  The  profits  of  the  water  works  plant  amounted  to  near- 
ly $10,000. 

A general  stores  and  shop  system  established  last  year  is 
proving  its  value  in  many  ways. 

The  manager’s  report  concludes  with  a comprehensive  sum- 
mary of  plans  for  1920.  In  commenting  upon  this  report,  May- 
or J.  P.  Rowe  states:  ‘Mt  is  continued  evidence  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  city  manager  plan  of  municipal  government.” 

Mr.  Houston  is  39  years  old,  a civil  engineer  by  training, 
and  experienced  in  railroad  construction  prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  city  manager. 

(Previous  reports  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  43;  Fourth  Year- 
book, page  117) 

Another  Good  Year  at  Farmville 

Farmville,  population  4.000.  Position  of  superintendent 
created  by  ordinance  September  1915.  Leslie  Fogus.  the  sec- 
ond superintendent,  was  appointed  September  1917,  salarv 
$1,400. 

The  year  1919  has  increased  the  popularity  of  the  manager 
plan  in  Farmville  because  of  the  many  improvements  made  pos- 
sible. During  the  year  the  city  has  constructed  5,000  square 
yards  of  concrete  paving  and  three  concrete  bridges  besides 
building  three-fourths  of  a mile  of  macadam  roadway.  lYater 
mains  have  been  extended  3,000  ft,  sewer  lines  500  ft  and  elec- 
tric service  furnished  to  Hampden  College  over  a distance  of 
eight  miles. 

Mr.  Fogus  is  55  years  old,  has  had  experience  in  railroad 
construction  and  served  as  chief  of  police  before  becoming 
manager. 

(Fifth  Yearbook,  page  51;  Fourth  Yearbook,  page  120) 
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Other  Virginia  Cities 

Suffolk,  population  8,000.  Adopted  the  city-manager  plan 
by  charter  September  1919.  Richard  H.  Brinkley,  former  city 
engineer  at  Suffolk,  was  appointed  manager  in  October,  salary 
$3,000.  He  is  42  years  old. 

Warrenton,  population  3,000.  Has  created  the  position  of 
manager  by  ordinance  and  appointed  L.  M.  Clarkson,  March 
1920,  salary  $1,800.  Mr.  Clarkson  is  33  years  old,  trained  in 
accountancy  and  engineering. 

Blackstone,  population  2,000.  Provided  for  the  position  of 
general  manager  by  a charter  amendment  which  became  effec- 
tive June  1914.  R.  B.  Stone  serves  as  treasurer,  clerk,  and 
general  manager,  salary  $1,500.  He  is  60  years  old ; formerly 
a farmer  and  general  merchant. 

Newport  News,  population  37,500;  Lynchburg,  population 
35,000;  Petersburg,  population  25,000;  Hampton,  population 
8,000  have  all  adopted  commission-manager  charters  which  go 
into  effect  during  1920 ; Bedford,  population  4,500.  Ordinance 
creating  the  position  of  manager  passed  March  1920.  No  ap- 
pointment yet  announced. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

North  Carolina  is  placed  second  in  the  list  of  southern  states 
as  it  now  has  nine  manager  municipalities,  of  which  seven  have 
adopted  the  plan  by  charter.  Two  of  these.  Hickory  and  Mor- 
gantown, were  among  the  first  three  commission-manager  cities 
in  the  country.  Goldsboro  attracted  nation-wide  attention  in 
1917  by  its  methods  of  advertising  for  a city  manager  which 
yielded  a total  of  522  applications.  Gastonia  with  a population 
of  some  12,000  cast  but  3 negative  votes  in  the  election  by  which 
the  manager  plan  was  adopted  in  1919,  a ratio  of  54  to  1. 

Plan  Very  Popular 

High  Point,  population  14,000.  Commission-manager  char- 
ter effective  May  1915.  R.  L.  Pickett,  the-  third  manager,  ap- 
pointed March  1919. 

A letter  from  the  mayor  of  High  Point  advises  that  the  new 
plan  is  very  popular.  ‘AVork  goes  on  very  smoothly  and  there 
are  few  complaints  and  little  friction  between  the  different  de- 
partments of  the  city.” 

(Previous  report.  Fourth  Yearbook,  109) 

Taxes  Low;  Efficiency  High 

Goldsboro,  population  11,000.  Commission-manager  char- 
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ter  effective  Jiffy  1917.  I.  M.  Casliell,  tlie  second  manager,  was 
appointed  October  1918 ; salary  $3,300. 

In  spite  of  tlie  increased  costs  of  labor  and  materials,  Golds- 
boro operated  last  year  within  its  budget  and  without  higher 
taxes.  All  salaries  have  been  raised  and  the  police  service  has 
been  improved  with  a marked  increase  in  law  enforcement. 
All  houses  in  the  city  have  been  systematically  numbered,  at 
the  expense  of  the  owner. 

A new  thousand  gallon  pumper  has  been  added  to  the  fire 
equipment  thus  relieving  the  strain  of  high  pressure  from  the 
entire  city  mains.  Motor  eciuipment  is  being  provided  for  the 
fire  department.  The  filteration  plant  capacity  has  been  in- 
creased 50  per  cent  by  the  addition  of  a new  filter  unit.  Over 
seven  miles  of  sewer  mains  are  under  construction  and  ten 
miles  of  new  water  lines  are  being  laid.  Practically  every 
house  in  Goldsboro  vffll  then  be  provided  with  sewerage  and 
water  service.  The  cost  of  this  improvement  was  covered  by 
bonds  which  sold  above  par. 

Over  $400,000  is  being  spent  for  paving,  streets  thrity  feet 
vfide,  sheet  asphalt  on  concrete  base  with  continuous  concrete 
curb  and  gutter. 

Mr.  Cash  ell  has  been  trained  in  sanitation  and  public  health, 
and  marked  advances  have  been  made  along  these  lines.  En- 
forcement of  compulsory  vaccination  laiv  resulted  in  more  than 
nine  hundred  vaccinations  in  one  month.  $6,000  is  being  spent 
toward  destruction  of  the  malarial  mosquitoes. 

Goldsboro’s  tax  rate  is  said  to  be  the  lowest  in  the  state  and 
there  is  now  agitation  for  a reasonable  increase  to  permit  still 
greater  improvements.  The  site  has  been  purchased  and  plans 
completed  for  the  prection  of  a $250,000  memorial  community 
building,  the  funds  being  raised  by  popular  subscription.  ‘‘Al- 
though the  manager  plan  was  adopted  by  a small  number  of 
votes,  its  popularity  is  now  well  established.” 

^ Mr.  Cashell  is  34  years  old,  and  a specialist  in  public  health 
prior  to  his  appointment  as  manager. 

(Previous  report  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  37) 

Eecord  of  ConstructiYe  Effort 

Edizabeth  City,  population  8.925.  City-manager  charter  ef- 
fective April  1915.  The  third  manager,  Fred  5Y.  Simonds, 
ivas  appointed  June  1919  and  has  recently  resigned.  Salary 
limited  by  charter  to  $2,400. 

Elizabeth  City  has  had  a A^ariety  of  experiences  under  the 
manager  plan  but  the  last  administration  has  been  marked  bv 
many  improvements  and  a local  paper  announces:  “Yrithin  the 
brief  space  of  tAvo  months.  City  Manager  F.  Y^.  Simonds  has  es- 
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tablished  a record  of  constructive  civic  improvement  unequalled 
in  the  entire  history  of  Elizabeth  City.  ’ ’ 

Among  the  accomplishments  of  the  past  year  have  been  the 
increase  of  public  safety  by  improvement  of  the  fire  and  police 
department.  The  pay  of  the  police  has  been  raised  33%  per 
cent,  the  men  have  been  required  to  wear  regulation  uniforms, 
have  been  equipped  with  standard  fire  arms  and  provided 
with  better  headquarters.  An  electric  fire  siren  has  replaced 
the  old  court  house  bell. 

Sanitary  measures  have  been  provided  by  new  ordinances, 
which  are  being  strictly  enforced.  The  public  market  consist- 
ing of  twenty  four  stalls  has  been  renovated  and  is  yielding  an 
annual  income  to  the  city  of  over  $9,000.  Garbage  disposal 
has  been  systematized  and  the  garbage  is  to  be  converted  into 
pork.  Street  repair  and  general  maintenance  is  now  being 
handled  by  the  city  instead  of  by  contract  and  modern  equip- 
ment has  been  purchased.  Purchasing  of  supplies  has  been 
put  on  a competitive  liasis  with  resultant  economy. 

Mr.  Simonds  is  37  years  old,  a municipal  engineer,  with 
considerable  experience. 

(Previous  report  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  40) 

Thomasville  Strikes  Its  Gait 

Thomasville,  population  5,000.  City-manager  charter  effec- 
tive May  1915.  James  T.  Stewart  Jr,  the  sixth  manager  was 
appointed  September  1919,  salary  $2,500. 

Thomasville  probably  holds  the  record  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  changes  in  the  position  of  city  manager  and  until  the 
most  recent  appointment  little  progress  seems  to  have  been 
made.  A modern  municipal  accounting  department  is  being 
worked  out  and  routine  office  procedure  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved. Efficiency  is  being  secured  by  'Sveeding  out  the  M.-g.  ’ 
workers.”  Better  wages  are  paid  to  those  who  remain.  Pur- 
chasing has  been  systematized;  bills  are  now  disrounted  for 
the  first  time  on  record. 

In  the  water  department,  system  and  economy  have  result- 
ed in  the  showing  of  an  operating  profit  for  the  first  time  since 
the  construction  of  the  plant.  The  creation  of  an  efficient  fire 
department  is  under  way  and  the  police  force  has  been  raised 
from  the  level  of  ''village  constable”  to  a semblance  of  real 
police  protection.  Perhaps  the  biggest  achievement  has  been 
the  furnishing  of  an  adequate  water  supply,  which  was  badly 
needed.  Some  $130,000  worth  of  permanent  streets  are  under 
construction.  The  president  of  the  largest  manufacturing  con- 
cern in  Thomasville  writes  that  “the  improvements  made  un- 
der the  present  management  have  been  wonderful.” 

Mr.  Stewart  is  36  years  old,  and  had  twelve  years  experi- 
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ence  in  engineering  and  construction  before  becoming  mana- 
ger. 


Unanimous  Approval  After  Seven  Years 

Morganton,  population  4,240.  Commission-manager  char- 
ter effective  May  1913.  W.  K.  Patton,  the  third  manager,  was 
appointed  May  *1918 ; salary  $2,100. 

After  Morganton ’s  seven  years  experience  under  the  new 
form  of  government,  Mr.  Patton  writes:  ‘^The  manager  plan 

has  a firm  hold  at  this  place  and  has  given  excellent  results  and 
I feel  safe  to  say  that  were  a vote  taken  the  manager  plan  would 
carry  unanimously.”  Last  year  all  improvements  were  made 
by  the  city  itself  instead  of  by  contract.  Among  these  Avere 
the  folloAving : 

150,000  sq.  yds.  concrete  street  paAung  laid  at  $2.00  per  yd. 

1,500  sq.  yds.  sideAvalk  at  $1.80  per  yd. 

Considerable  extension  of  the  seAver  system  and  extension 
of  the  Avater  and  light  lines  to  reach  all  citizens  in  Morganton. 

An  American  La  France  triple  combination  pumper  chemi- 
cal and  hose  car  has  been  installed  in  the  fire  department. 

Mr.  Patton  is  33  years  old,  a civil  engineer  Avith  municipal 
experience. 

(Previous  reports  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  48;  Fourth  Year- 
book, page  121) 


Best  Plan  Yet 

Morehead  City,  population  3,500.  Position  of  city  manager 
created  by  ordinance  June  1916.  John  S.  Bennett,  the  third 
manager,  Avas  appointed  June  1919,  salary  $2,100. 

A recent  letter  from  Morehead  City  in  regard  to  the  mana- 
ger plan  states:  ‘Mt  seems  to  be  the  best  plan  ever  tried  here. 
It  gives  good  satisfaction  and  is  liked  by  practically  all  the 
people.  ” 

All  electric  serAuce  has  been  metered  and  the  metering  of 
the  Avater  serAuce  aauII  soon  be  completed.  The  city  is  carrying 
on  a steady  program  of  improvements  and  extension  of  pav- 
ing, Avater  mains  and  seAvers. 

]\Ir.  Bennett  is  25  years  old  and  Avas  engineering  ensign  in 
the  naA^3^  for  18  months. 

(Previous  report.  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  53) 

Vote  for  Manager  Plan  162  to  3 

Gastonia,  population  12,871.  Adopted  “Plan  D,”  the  North 
Carolina  manager  plan  by  a vote  of  162  to  3,  on  April  16,  1919, 
the  charter  becoming  effectNe  in  August  Avith  AY,  J.  Alexander 
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as  manager,  salary  $3,600.  He  is  56  years  old  and  a mechani- 
cal  engineer. 

Hickory,  population  5,200.  Commission-manager  charter 
effective  May  1913.  R.  G.  Henry,  the  fourth  manager,  was  ap- 
pointed February  1920,  salary  $3,000. 

Hickory’s  new  manager  faces  a heavy  program  of 
improvements  including  the  erection  of  a sewage  disposal  plant 
and  a municipal  building.  He  is  28  years  old  and  experienced 
in  the  construction  of  public  utilities. 

(Previous  report  Fourth  Yearbook,  page  119;  Second  Pro- 
ceedings, page  74) 

Tarboro,  population  4,568.  Created  the  position  of  mana- 
ger by  ordinance  April  1915.  J.  H.  Jacocks  is  said  to  be  man- 
ager, salary  $1,500. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

To  the  South  Carolina  legislature  belongs  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  to  authorize  a commission-manager  charter. 
Such  authorization  appears  in  the  act  passed  in  1912,  known 
as  the  Columbia  bill,  and  granting  to  certain  cities  the  right  to 
adopt  the  commission  plan.  This  bill  contains  a proviso,  pri- 
marily designed  for  use  by  the  city  of  Sumter,  authorizing  a 
commission  and  a city  manager.  This  provision  was  duly  in- 
corporated in  the  Sumter  charter  which  became  effective  Jan- 
uary 1913.  The  only  two  other  South  Carolina  towns  to  adopt 
the  manager  plan  are  Rock  Hill  and  Beaufort. 

“Absolutely  Free  From  Politics” 

Sumter,  population  10,000.  Commission-manager  charter 
effective  January  1913.  W.  T.  Brown,  the  fifth  manager,  was 
appointed  May  1919,  salary  $4,000. 

The  mayor  of  Sumter  advises  that  after  seven  years  under 
the  manager  plan  he  finds  no  opposition  to  the  present  system. 
He  writes:  “It  is  much  easier  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
city.  It  is  absolutely  free  from  politics.  None  of  the  commis- 
sioners has  any  political  axe  to  grind.” 

He  continues:  “The  theory  of  this  form  of  government  is 

all  right  and  if  a city  can  procure  the  proper  man,  who  should 
be  an  all  round  man  with  large  brains  and  a first-class  business 
man,  then  it  is  bound  to  succeed.  As  you  doubtless  know,  this 
kind  of  man  is  hard  to  get.  We  have  a very  good  man  now. 
We  have  had  him  for  about  a year  and  he  is  improving  all  the 
while.” 

The  letter  concludes:  “In  my  opinion,  the  difference  be- 
tween a city  government  without  a manager  and  with  a man- 
ager is  the  same  as  trying  to  run  a big  corporation  without  a 
superintendent  and  with  a superintendent.” 
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(Previous  reports  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  38  and  Fourth  Year- 
book, page  113) 

Rock  Hill,  population  10,000.  Adopted  the  commission- 
manager  plan  by  charter  February  1915.  E.  R.  Treverton,  the 
second  manager,  was  appointed  December  1919,  salary  $3,600. 

]\Ir.  Treverton  is  35  years  old  and  a graduate  in  electrical 
engineerintg. 

(Previous  reports  from  Rock  Hill  will  be  found  in  Fifth 
Yearbook,  page  38;  Fourth  Yearbook,  page  113;  Third  Pro- 
ceedings, page  82;  Second  Proceedings,  page  82) 

Beaufort,  population  3,700.  Attempted  the  manager  plan 
by  ordinance  in  January  1915,  but  superseded  the  make  shift 
combination  by  a commission-manager  charter  in  May  1915. 
The  fourth  manager,  Hal  R.  Pollitzer,  was  appointed  May  1918 
salary  $1,800. 

Mr.  Pollitzer  is  37  years  old,  an  electrical  and  mechanical 
engineer  by  training  and  served  for  many  years  as  superinten- 
dent of  public  works  and  city  engineer  at  Beaufort  prior  to  his 
promotion  to  the  managership. 

(Previous  report  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  52;  Fourth  Yearbook 
page  122;  Third  Proceedings,  page  80;  Second  Procedings,  page 
65) 


FLORIDA 

Florida  has  to  its  credit  six  city  manager  cities.  Of  these 
St.  Augustine,  the  oldest  city  in  the  United  States,  was  the  first 
to  adopt  a commission-manager  charter,  a unique  feature  of 
which  is  the  provision  that  interference  with  any  branch  of 
the  administration  by  a member  of  the  commission  is  made 
cause  for  his  summary  removal. 

Largo,  population  500,  claims  the  distinction  of  being  the 
smallest  city  in  the  country  having  a city  manager.  The  char- 
ter calls  for  a commission  of  three,  and  the  position  of  manager 
was  created  by  ordinance  June  1913. 

No  More  Disturbances  by  Politicians 

St.  Augustine,  population  6,192.  Commission-manager 
charter  effective  July  1915.  Eugene  Masters,  the  second  man- 
ager Avas  appointed  April  1918,  salary  $3,600. 

Under  the  neAv  plan,  the  city  has  lived  Avithin  its  budget  at 
a tax  rate  of  9 mills,  the  property  being  assessed  at  full  value. 
The  inherited  indebtedness  of  $37,000  has  been  paid  off  and 
the  city  is  noAv  free  from  all  debt  Avith  the  exception  of  $65,000 
Avater  Avorks  bonds  and  has  a sinking  fund  amounting  to  over 
$16,000  to  its  credit  since  the  manager  plan  AAms  adopted. 

The  assessment  of  city  nroperty  on  a full  valuation  basis 
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in  1916  increased  the  rolls  from  $2,500,000  to  $10,000,000.  At 
first,  there  were  plenty  of  kicks,”  but  all  objection  has  now 
vanished. 

St.  Augustine’s  modern  accounting  system  has  been  wide- 
ly copied  throughout  the  country.  Fire  and  police  efficiency 
have  been  greatly  increased  and  the  city  rendered  practically 
free  of  crime  even  in  the  height  of  the  tourist  season.  During 
the  past  year  the  shortage  and  high  cost  of  labor  lead  to  a pro- 
nounced increase  in  equipment,  which  included  a scarifier,  road 
engine,  road  oiler,  motor  trucks  and  storage  tanks  for  oil.  Two 
miles  of  asphalt  macadam  have  been  rebuilt  by  the  city  at  a 
cost  of  from  50  to  65  cents  per  square  yard. 

The  city  has  established  a tourists’  club  with  headquarters 
for  both  mem  and  women  and  gives  weekly  street  dances, 
which  attract  large  crowds  of  visitors.  In  cooperation  with 
the  hotel  association  and  board  of  trade,  the  city  has  estab- 
lished bowling  greens,  quoit  pitching,  and  table  games  in  the 
parks,  and  provided  band  concerts  for  afternoons  and  even- 
ings during  the  season.  A letter  from  St.  Augustine  states : 
‘'There  have  been  no  more  disturbances  by  the  local  politicians 
such  as  predominated  during  the  first  year  of  the  city-manager 
control  and  there  seems  to  be  a universal  satisfaction  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  city  are  conducted.” 

Mr.  Master  is  51  years  old  and  has  held  various  public  of- 
fices including  that  of  mayor  and  tax  assessor. 

(Previous  report  Fourth  Yearbook,  page  115;  Third  Pro- 
ceedings, page  79;  Second  Proceedings,  page  88) 

Good  Two  Months’  Eecord 

Sanford,  population  6,000.  Commission-manager  charter 
effective  January  1920.  Gerard  A.  Abbott,  manager;  salary 
$3,600. 

During  the  first  two  months  under  the  new  plan  a very  de- 
finite start  has  been  made,  as  will  be  noted  by  the  following 
summary : 

An  effective  system  of  handling  complaints  established; 

Confidence  men,  wire  tappers,  and  gamblers  driven  out ; 

Back  yards,  alleys,  and  court  ways  cleaned  of  filth  and  rub- 
bish ; 

Vacant  lots  and  parks  placed  in  best  condition  on  record; 

Eight  model  ordinances  drafted  and  enacted ; 

Traffic  regulations  established  and  enforced; 

Motor  cycle  officer  employed  to  promote  public  safety ; 

Electrically  lighted  “silent  policemen”  installed; 

Signs  for  tourists  placed  at  entrances  to  city; 

Several  mew  street  signs  erected. 
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Operating  expenses  of  the  city  reduced  as  follows ; 

Cost  of  labor  for  parks,  streets,  and  sanitation  (old  govern- 
ment) October  $1160;  November  $1075;  December  $1013;  (new 
government)  January  $401;  February  (three  weeks)  $275.65. 

The  city  manager  has  been  authorized  to  appoint  a health 
officer  and  direct  his  activities. 

Mr.  Abbott  is  one  of  the  two  city  managers  to  have  been 
promoted  to  his  fourth  city.  He  entered  the  field  as  village 
manager  at  Grosse  Pointe  Shores,  Michigan,  later  serving  as 
manager  at  Birmingham  and  Otsego,  two  small  Michigan  cities. 
He  is  38  years  old  and  had  a general  training  in  commercial 
laAv  prior  to  entering  the  manager  field. 

Useless  Jobs  Discontinued 

Tallahassee,  population  5,637.  Commission-manager  char- 
ter effective  February  1920.  J.  M".  Greer  appointed  manager, 
salary  $4,200. 

Tallahassee  entered  the  ncAv  field  with  three  of  its  most  suc- 
cessful business  men  as  commissioners.  A bond,  issue  of  $212,- 
000  has  been  voted  for  overhauling  and  rebuilding  its  utility 
plants  and  a comprehensive  program  is  being  developed. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  month  under  the  new  plan,  the  man- 
ager writes : 

‘AA^e  are  making  rapid  progress  here.  Have  bought  a com- 
plete nev^  gas  plant,  complete  ne^v  electric  plant  and  simplified 
the  accounting  system.  AVe  have  lopped  off  a lot  of  expensive 
and  superfiuous  ‘Alead  timber”  thereby  saving  much  more 
than  the  manager’s  salary  while  raising  the  pay  and  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  other  employees.  Our  bonds  are  ready 
to  sell  and  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  will  never  cost  the 
taxpayers  a cent  as  they  will  be  met  out  of  the  earnings  of 
the  municipally  owned  utilities  named.” 

Mr.  Greer,  the  manager,  received  the  appointment  unsolicit- 
ed, because  of  his  record  at  Bryan,  Texas,  where  he  served  as 
city  manager  for  two  and  a half  years.  He  is  52  years  old,  a me- 
chanical and  electrical  engineer,  with  broad  experience  in  pub- 
lic utilities. 


Success  Limited  at  Ocala 

Ocala,  population  5,610.  Manager  plan  provided  for  bv 
charter  amendment  February  1918.  K.  ]M.  Martin,  the  third 
manager,  was  appointed  October  1918;  salary  $2,400. 

Reports  from  Ocala  indicate  that  the  new  plan  has  not  met 
with  the  greatest  of  success.  The  manager  writes  that  his 
work  is  connected  with  the  water  and  light  plant  and  that  he 
does  not  consider  himself  a city  mananger  although  the  com- 
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mission  has  given  him  that  title.  The  first  two  managers  served 
but  very  short  terms  and  there  is  a general  feeling  that  the 
plan  has  not  been  given  a fair  trial. 

Mr.  Martin  is  38  years  old  and  his  training  and  experience 
have  been  in  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering. 

Big  Success  in  Small  Town 

Largo,  population  500.  Position  of  city  manager  created  by 
ordinance  June  1913.  W.  H.  Turner,  the  third  manager,  was 
appointed  March  1918,  salary  $1,200. 

Largo  is  the  smallest  town  to  operate  under  the  manager 
plan.  Its  methods  and  equipment  are  up  to  date  in  every  way. 
The  manager  writes  that  in  over  two  years  he  has  not  heard  a 
single  complaint  as  to  the  manager  form  of  government. 
Things  run  so  smoothly  in  fact  that  his  commission,  which  is 
made  up  of  business  men,  does  not  bother  to  meet  more  than 
two  or  three  times  a year,  though  they  are  constantly  in  touch 
with  what  is  going  on  and  can  be  called  together  at  any  time 
necessary.  The  manager  is  practically  the  whole  .city  force 
and  he  is  kept  busy  superintending  the  water  works  system, 
handling  the  finances,  and  enforcing  the  law.  The  business 
streets  are  well  paved  and  sewer  system  modern. 

Mr.  Turner  is  54  years  old  and  has  had  no  special  training 
or  experience  in  municipal  work  prior  to  his  appointment  as; 
manager. 

(Previous  report  Fourth  Yearbook,  page  125) 

West  Palm  Beach,  population  10,000.  Commission  charter 
effective  December  1919.  Joseph  Firth,  a municipal  engineer, 
manager;  salary  $5,000. 


GEORGIA 

Georgia’s  three  manager  cities  have  adopted  the  plan  by 
charter  or  by  charter  amendment. 

Save  $4  Per  Capita,  First  Year 

Griffin,  population  10,300.  City  manager  charter  effective 
December  1918,  with  E.  P.  Bridges  as  manager;  salary  $2,550. 

During  the  first  year  under  the  new  plan  the  actual  saving 
is  placed  at  $43,395.  Every  department  has  improved  materi- 
ally over  its  conditions  under  the  former  government. 

More  sewer  and  street  paving  work  was  done  during  1919 
than  in  any  five  previous  years.  The  street  improvements 
amounted  to  $180,000. 

After  eight  months  under  the  new  plan,  the  manager  wrote : 
‘‘1  have  not  heard  a single  criticism  of  the  manager  plan.”  In 
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a recent  letter  he  adds:  ‘‘The  present  plan  is  becoming  more 
popular  every  day.” 

i\lr.  Bridges  is  46  years  old  and  served  six  years  as  clerk 
and  treasurer  at  Griffin  before  becoming  manager. 

People  “0.  K.”  Plan  and  Commission 

Cartersville,  population  5,810.  Manager  plan  provided  by 
charter  amendment  August  1917.  Abram  Cook,  the  first  man- 
ager, was  appointed  January  1918;  salary  $2,400. 

Evidence  that  the  manager  plan  is  successful  and  popular  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  mayor  and  the  two  commissions  have 
been  twice  elected  without  a contest  of  any  kind,  and  without 
a dissenting  vote.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
town  that  such  an  event  has  taken  place.  Every  bond  issue  has 
been  carried  by  a practically  unanimous  vote.  The  city  gov- 
ernment “sits  in  on  every  occasion  where  there  is  a consulta- 
tion regarding  business  achievements,  industrial  developments, 
civic  and  public  matters  of  any  kind.  ’ ’ 

For  more  than  two  years,  the  board  of  aldermen  has  unan- 
imously ratified  every  act  of  the  city  manager. 

Fire  risks  have  been  greatly  reduced  by  passage  of  model 
ordinances  recommended  by  the  Underwriters  Association; 
liealth  protected  by  insuring  pure  water,  money  saved  by  con- 
;structing  public  improvements  thru  city  labor  instead  of  by 
contract. 

In  concluding  a recent  report,  the  manager  refers  any  one 
unhesitatingly  to  any  man  or  woman  in  Cartersville. 

Rome,  population  14,000.  Commission-manager  charter  ef- 
fective April,  1919,  with  Samuel  S.  King  as  manager;  salary 
$3,000.  Mr.  King  is  28  years  old  and  served  as  city  engineer 
at  Rome  prior  to  becoming  manager. 

TENNESSEE 

Tennessee  has  but  two  cities  under  the  manager  plan.  The 
first  Kingsport,  the  second  Alcoa.  These  are  both  new  indus- 
trial towns  in  the  mountain  region  of  eastern  Tennessee  and 
were  incorporated  under  commission-manager  charters. 

Manager  Plan  as  Inducement  to  Industries 

Kingsport,  population  10,000.  Commission-manager  char- 
ter effective  March,  1917.  Herbert  L.  Kidd,  the  third  manager 
was  appointed  April  1,  1920;  salary  $4,200.  He  followed  F. 
L.  Cloud  and  W.  P.  Ponder. 

In  1917  Kingsport  consisted  of  two  plants,  one  store,  a doz- 
en homes,  lots  of  mud,  no  sanitation  nor  provision  for  public 
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safety.  Today  Kingsport  has  more  than  10,000  people  and  is 
a thoroughly  charming  city  with  all  modern  conveniences  in- 
cluding six  miles  of  concrete  paving.  This  rapid  growth  has 
placed  a heavy  burden  upon  the  city  administration  but  there 
is  nowhere  evidence  of  the  make-shift  construction  observed 
in  the  proverbial  boom  town. 

During  the  past  year  the  city  has  laid  56,686  sq.  yds.  of  con- 
crete pavement  at  an  average  cost  of  $1.50  per  sq.  yd.  This 
paving  was  constructed  under  standard  specifications  and  the 
low  price  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  city  did  its  own  work, 
crushing  its  own  rock  in  its  own  quarry  and  secured  its  cement 
from  a large  local  mill.  Labor  cost  321^'  cents  per  hour.  Plans 
for  the  current  year  include  extensive  paving,  erection  of  two 
large  school  buildings,  and  the  construction  of  several  miles 
of  storm  and  sanitary  sewer. 

It  is  significant  that  Kingsport’s  form  of  government  is  used 
as  a definite  appeal  to  home  seekers  and  new  business  enter- 
prises with  successful  results.  It  is  reported  that  100  per  cent, 
of  the  people  approve  of  the  way  their  government  is  being 
conducted. 

Mr.  Kidd  had  served  for  some  time  as  city  engineer  of  Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. 

(Previous  reports  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  40;  Fo7irth  Year- 
book, page  114) 

Industrial  Town  Adopts  Business  Charter 

Alcoa,  population  3,500.  Incorporated  under  commission- 
manager  charter,  effective  July  1919.  V.  J.  Hultquist,  con- 
struction superintendent  of  the  Aluminum  Company  of  Amer- 
ica, which  built  the  town  and  for  whom  it  is  named,  serves  as 
manager ; for  which  he  receives  $2,000. 

During  the  first  four  months  under  the  new  plan  Alcoa 
passed  forty  ordinances  and  entered  upon  a program  of  im- 
provements which  was  financed  by  a bond  issue  of  $225,000. 
Some  three  miles  of  concrete  paving  have  been  constructed  and 
storm  sewers  added  to  the  up-to-date  sanitary  sewer  system. 
All  parts  of  the  city  are  supplied  with  excellent  drinking  wa- 
ter. Alcoa  is  an  industrial  city  with  its  government  conduct- 
ed on  the  plan  of  a successful  industry. 

CITY  MANAGERS  IN  AND  AROUND  OHIO 

Ohio  is  the  center  of  the  section  second  in  importance  to 
municipal  progress  as  it  was  largely  due  to  Dayton  and  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,  that  the  commission-manager  plan  of  government 
has  beeni  generally  popularized.  Akron,  Ohio,  and  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  are  the  two  largest  cities  under  the  new  plan,  and  it 
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is  left  for  the  census  man  to  decide  which  has  first  place.  est 
Virginia  and  Kentucky,  with  their  three  manager  cities,  are 
grouped  with  Ohio  for  convenience. 

OHIO 

Whenever  the  term  ‘‘city  manager”  is  mentioned,  the  aver- 
age person  thinks  at  once  of  Dayton,  which  was  the  first  large 
city  to  adopt  the  new  idea.  The  development  and  success  ot 
the  manager  plan  in  Dayton  has  recently  been  chronicled  by 
C.  E.  Kightor  in  a most  readable  book:  “City  Manager  in  Day- 
ton.”  Corresponding  achievements  attributable  to  city  man- 
ager government  have  been  brought  about  in  several  other  Ohio 
cities. 


Akron  Starts  With  Building  Gode  and  Zone  Plan 

Akron,  population  200,000.  Commission-manager  charter 
effective  January  1,  1920.  W.  J.  Daub,  city  administrator; 
salary  $10,000. 

Akron’s  population  has  increased  approximately  200  per 
cent  in  the  last  few  years  which  means  that  her  municipal  prob- 
lems have  increased  in  almost  the  same  ratio.  Much  additional 
territory  has  recently  been  annexed  to  the  city  and  must  be 
provided  with  adequate  service  including  an  extension  of  the 
street  car  system.  A new  building  code,  to  meet  and  regulate 
present  day  conditions,  has  been  drafted,  and  a complete  zoning 
system  which  will  define  residential  and  industrial  districts  is 
being  worked  out.  Plans  for  the  material  extension  of  sewer 
and  water  systems  have  been  perfected  and  construction  will 
begin  shortly.^ 

Mr.  Daub  is  41  years  old,  an  attorney  by  profession,  and 
served  two  years  as  mayor  of  Akron,  being  again  elected  may- 
or in  November  1919,  to  take  office  January  1,  1920.  Instead 
of  so  doing,  he  accepted  the  position  to  which  he  was  chosen 
by  his  colleagues  on  the  council. 

Welfare  Work  in  Dayton 

Dayton,  population  153,830.  Commission-manager  charter 
effective  January  1914.  James  E.  Barlow,  the  second  mana- 
ger, succeeded  Henry  M.  Waite,  March  1918;  salary  $7,500. 

Perhaps  the  mtost  noticeable  gains  made  in  Dayton  this  past 
year  are  those  in  the  field  of  public  welfare.  The  welfare  de- 
partment publishes  its  own  annual  report  which  is  attractively 
illustrated  and  constitutes  a definite  contribution  to  municipal 
literature.  The  monthly  reports  are  also  very  complete  and  evi- 
dence a genuine  and  constructive  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  citizens.  Most  cities  would  be  content  to  rest  upon  their 
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laurels  if  they  could  match  Dayton’s  record  of  having  the  low- 
est death  rate  of  infants  under  one  year  of  age  of  any  city  in 
the  state,  yet  a recent  report  calls  attention  to  the  high  rate  of 
mortality  of  infants  under  30  days  of  age  and  outlines  a cam- 
paign to  solve  the  problem. 

The  free  employment  bureau  during  a single  month  received 
1,270  applications  for  work,  1,019  applicants  for  men  and  placed 
830  applicants. 

The  city  plowed  1,727  lots  for  gardens. 

A social  investigator  has  been  employed  and  checks  up  ap- 
plications for  free  hospital  treatment  with  a noticeable  falling 
off  in  the  number.  In  one  case  it  developed  that  the  request 
for  such  assistance  was  made  because  of  the  money  required  to 
repair  the  applicant’s  automobile  injured  in  the  accident. 

Mr.  Barlow  is  39  years  old,  a civil  engineer  with  considera- 
ble municipal  experience.  He  was  director  of  public  service  in 
Dayton  prior  to  his  promotion  to  the  managership. 

(Previous  reports  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  18 ; Fourth  Year- 
book, page  104;  Third  Proceedings,  page  82;  Second  Proceed- 
ings, page  69;  First  Proceedings,  page  40) 

Water  Rates  Equalized 

Springfield,  population  70,000.  Commission-manager  char- 
ter effective  January  1914.  Ossian  E.  Carr  succeeded  Charles 
E.  Ashburner  as  manager  September  1918 ; salary  $6,000. 

Springfield,  in  common  with  other  Ohio  cities,  has  been  com- 
pelled to  reduce  expenditures  to  keep  within  the  very  limited 
income  permitted  by  the  State  law.  The  rate  for  municipal  oper- 
rating  expenses  is  kept  down  to  between  $3.50-$4.00  per  thou- 
sand. The  city  has  no  choice  in  the  matter  of  valuation  which 
is  left  in  the  hands  of  county  officers. 

During  the  first  two  years  under  the  plan,  Springfield  wiped 
out  all  her  old  floating  debt  handed  down  from  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. The  first  year  of  the  war  caused  an  operating 
deficit  of  $31,000,  which  1918  increased  to  about  $89,000.  Last 
year  this  was  kept  down  to  $31,000,  which  is  considered  a real 
achievement,  since  the  receipts  from  liquor  tax  were  reduced 
three-fifths  and  salaries  and  wages  materially  increased. 

Considerable  pavinig  was  done  during  1919  and  a saving  of 
some  $2  per  square  yard  made  by  using  redressed  Medina 
blocks  instead  of  purchasing  new  granite  blocks.  Some  five 
miles  of  sewer  and  three  miles  of  sidewalk  were  constructed. 
Three  thousand  feet  of  30  inch  sewer,  on  which  no  bids  could  be 
secured,  is  being  completed  by  force  account. 

A $70,000  extension  to  Springfield’s  water  supply  system 
was  begun  in  Septepiber  ain^’ whepv  completed  will  furnish  an 
adequate  supply'  fpr  many^ye'ars."  in  the  pastdhe  water  system 
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has  received  about  60  per  cent,  of  its  income  from  metered 
services,  which  accounted  for  but  about  40  per  cent,  of  the 
water  pumped,  indicating  too  large  a consumption  by  the  un- 
metered customers.  Consequently,  in  1919,  the  fiat  rates  were 
increased  about  30  per  cent,  vdth  the  result  that  some  2,000 
new  meters  were  immediately  purchased,  to  the  city’s  advan- 
tage. 

A free  venereal  clinic  has  been  established  by  the_  health 
department  and  through  cooperation  with  local  organizations 
three  additional  welfare  nurses  employed. 

Mr.  Carr  is  43  years  old,  a civil  engineer  by  training  and 
served  as  city  manager  at  Cadillac,  Michigan,  1914  and  1915 
and  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  from  January,  1916  to  September, 
1918.  He  has  just  accepted  the  managership  at  Dubuque,  la. 

(Previous  reports  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  20;  Fourth  Year- 
book, page  104;  Third  Proceedings,  page  76;  Second  Proceed- 
ings, page  87). 

Economy  and  Efficiency  at  Sandusky 

Sandusky,  population  25,000.  Commission-manager  charter 
effective  January  1916.  George  M.  Zimmerman,  the  third 
manager,  was  appointed  April  1918,  salary  $5,000. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  manager  plan,  the  city  has 
reduced  its  bonded  debt  $230,000  besides  paying  off  some  $25,- 
000  inherited  floating  debt.  On  January  1,  1919,  there  was  a 
deficit  of  $26,565,  which  during  the  year  was  reduced  by  $17,- 
395  and  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  sinking  fund  has 
investments  to  its  credit.  In  spite  of  the  high  cost  of  labor 
and  materials  the  operating  expenses  for  1919  were  over  $3,000 
less  than  in  1914  or  1915,  the  two  years  preceding  the  adoption 
of  the  new  plan,  and  the  city  has  a credit  balance  of  more  than 
$4,000  in  its  operating  fund. 

During  the  past  year  the  water  works  system  has  been  im- 
proA'ed  to  the  extent  of  $46,640,  including  the  installation  of 
new  boilers  and  laying  of  added  mains.  Of  this  amount  $23,- 
000  was  provided  from  surplus  on  hand,  the  remaining  $23,640, 
in  addition  to  $31,608,  which  was  transferred  to  the  sinking 
fund,  was  paid  from  the  earnings  of  the  department,  and  there 
is  still  a credit  balance. 

By  proper  attention  to  leaks,  and  repair  semuce,  the  amount 
of  water  pumped  was  reduced  more  than  180,000,000  gallons 
with  a corresponding  reduction  of  some  300  tons  of  coal.  The 
operating  expenses  for  the  water  department  were  $7,500  less 
than  in  1915. 

Other  departments  show^, corresponding  improvements.  A 
motor  police  patrol  ha&^bee^  pukelia^ed  and.  put  in  commission ; 
street  signs  have  been  renewed  ai'icl  Extended,  and  new  heating 
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plants  installed  in  city  buildings.  A bond  issue  of  $15,000  has 
been  voted  for  the  construction  of  a public  comfort  station, 
which  will  be  constructed  soon.  An  editorial  comment  in  a 
Sandusky  paper  concludes:  ‘^We  have  been  fortunate.  We 
have  been  able  to  live  within  our  limited  means,  thanks  to  ef- 
ficient and  farseeing  management  that  made  every  dollar 
count.  For  this,  credit  is  due  not  only  to  the  commission,  the 
manager  and  other  officials,  but  to  the  system,  with  its  elimina- 
tion of  politics  and  co-ordination  of  departments.  ’ ’ 

Mr.  Zimmerman  is  48  years  old  and  his  training  has  been 
primarily  that  of  a business  executive.  He  served  as  city  treas- 
urer for  a short  time  prior  to  his  appointment  as  manager. 

(Previous  reports  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  28;  Fourth  Year- 
book, page  108;  Third  Proceedings,  page  80). 

Service  Creates  a Satisfied  Citizenship 

East  Cleveland,  population  25,000.  Commission-manager 
charter  effective  January  1,  1918,  with  C.  M.  Osborn  as  man- 
ager ; salary  $6,000. 

A recent  report  from  Mr.  Osborn  sums  up  the  achievements 
of  the  past  year  as  follows: 

'AYe  have  purchased  a permanent  home  for  our  street  de- 
partment, giving  us  ample  barn  room  for  our  city  teams,  tools 
and  equipment. 

‘‘We  have  established  an  electrical  department,  placing  in 
charge  a competent  electrician  on  full-time  basis,  thus  assuring 
u,s  of  better  inspection  new  construction  and  repair  work ; 
also  assuring  us  of  the  proper  maintenance  of  our  police  and 
fire  alarm  system. 

“We  have  placed  our  fire  department  on  the  two-platoon 
system,  requiring  each  platoon  to  be  on  duty  twenty-four  hours 
and  off  duty  twenty-four  hours.  This  change  has  increased  the 
efficiency  of  the  department  by  giving  us  a more  active  group 
of  men  on  duty,  and  has  also  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  de- 
partment by  increasing  the  available  man  power  of  the  depart- 
ment above  9 per  cent. 

‘‘We  have  established  a policy  to  ‘pay  as  we  go,’  and  to  bor- 
row money  for  operating  expenses  only  as  a last  resort.  The 
city  commission  believes  it  poor  business  to  go  into  debt  to  take 
care  of  operating  expenses,  and  thus  require  our  childreni  or  our 
children’s  children  to  pay  our  operating  expenses  of  today. 
Following  out  this  policy,  the  commission  authorized  a special 
tax  or  assessment  to  pay  for  the  street  lighting,  street  repair 
and  street  cleaning  for  1920,  thus  making  it  unnecessary  to  bor- 
row money  for  these  activities. 

“We  have  been  able  to  operate  our  city  during  1919  on  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  and  have  a substantial 
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balance  in  our  operating'  fund  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

“We  have  given  the  class  of  service  that  our  citizens  require 
and  demand,  and  in  this  way  have  been  able  to  create  a satis- 
fied people.” 

i\Ir.  Osborn  is  46  years  old,  a civil  engineer,  and  experienced 
in  mnnicipal  engineering  prior  to  his  appointment.  His  salary 
has  been  increased  tvdce  within  two  years. 

(Previous  report  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  28.) 

Live  V/ithin  Income 

Ashtabula,  population  23,000.  Coininission-inanager  charter 
with  proportional  representation,  effective  January  1916.  IV. 
H.  Turner,  the  second  manager,  was  appointed  January  1918; 
salary  $3,000. 

The  tax  rate  was  not  raised  while  the  cost  of  labor  and  ma- 
terials increased  50  per  cent  or  more,  yet  Ashtabula  finished  the 
year  1919  without  borrowing  money  for  current  expenses  and 
without  a deficit.  The  city  ordinances  have  been  revised,  cod- 
ified, and  published.  Legislation  has  been  passed  authorizing 
the  purchase  of  the  street  car  line  and  its  operation  as  a muni- 
cipal enterprise.  A police  pension  fund  has  been  estaldished, 
fire  department  reorganized  on  the  two-platoon  system,  twenty- 
four  hours  on  duty,  twenty-four  hours  off  duty,  and  four  men 
added  to  the  force. 

The  plan  of  cindering  unpaved  streets  has  proved  successful 
and  popular.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  carloads  of  cinrlers  were 
used  in  those  heretofore  cindered  and  forty  six  additional 
streets  have  been  taken  care  of  in  the  same  manner. 

The  electric  light  plant  has  been  enlarged  and  the  service 
considerably  extended  during  the  year.  The  output  of  the 
plant  will  be  doubled,  according  to  plans  now  being  carried  out. 

]\Ir.  Turner  is  53  years  old  and  a business  man.  He  served 
as  director  of  public  service  at  Ashtabula  for  four  years  1912-16. 

(Previous  report  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  29) 

Less  Expense,  More  Results 

Xenia,  population  10.000.  Commission-manaa'er  chartei'  ef- 
fective January  1918  with  Kenvon  Riddle  as  manao'er-  salarv 
$3,600. 

The  first  two  years  under  the  new^plan  have  changed  the 
inherited  deficit  of  $350  to  a credit  balance  of  $2,316.  This  is 
a real  showing^  considering  the  limitations  of  the  Ohio  “Smith  1 
per  cent  law.”  The  fire  ecpTipment  has  been  motorized  and  it  is 
estimated  the  cost  will  be  more  than  met  by  the  saving  in  horse 
feed.  The  alarm  system  has  been  changed  and  the  uersonnel 
of  the  department  reduced  and  salaries  increased  50  per  cent. 
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It  is  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  the  present  department  is 
$700  per  year  less  than  its  inefficient  predecessor. 

In  1917,  the  health  department  cost  $3,866  while  it  now  costs 
about  $1,700,  the  saving  being  due  to  strict  inspection  and  pre- 
ventative work. 

Mr.  Riddle  summarizes  other  accomplishments  as  follows: 

‘‘Public  welfare  work  has  been  greatly  extended  under  the 
new  plan  and  upon  the  manager’s  recommendation  the  Ameri- 
can City  Bureau  was  invited  to  reorganize  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce with  the  result  that  this  body  now  has  a membership  of 
425  members  at  $25  per  year  dues.” 

“Such  an  organization,”  in  the  words  of  the  manager,  “is 
the  best  medium  through  which  the  city  administration  can 
deal  with  the  people.” 

Mr.  Riddle  is  31  years  old,  a civil  engineer,  and  served  as 
city  manager  at  Abilene,  Kansas,  from  1913-17  before  being 
appointed  to  his  present  position  at  Xenia. 

(Previous  report  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  39,  Fourth  Year- 
book, page  114.) 


Business  Methods  Mean  Money  in  the  Bank 

Westerville,  population  3,100.  Commission-manager  char- 
ter effective  January  1916.  R.  W.  Orebaugh,  the  second  man- 
ager, was  appointed  September  1917 ; salary  $2,100. 

Under  the  new  plan  the  entire  finances  of  the  village  have 
been  reduced  to  modern  budget  procedure  and  a new  account- 
ing system  has  been  installed.  Public  health,  welfare  and  serv- 
ice have  been  improved.  There  has  beeni  no  increase  in  taxes, 
yet  the  city  lives  within  its  income  and  has  money  in  the  bank. 

The  program  of  improvements  including  extension  of  wa- 
ter and  light  system,  sewer  mains,  and  streets,  has  been  carried 
on  from  current  funds  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  labor  and  ma- 
terials have  increased  from  50  to  100  per  cent  in  cost. 

In  calling  attention  to  the  village  fknances,  the  manager 
frankly  gives  credit  to  the  form  of  government  v-hich  he  advis- 
es is  proving  very  popular  in  Westerville. 

Mr.  Orebaugh  is  a civil  engineer,  38  years  old. 

(Previous  reports  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  54;  Fourth  Year- 
book, page  124) 

Painesville,  population  6,750.  Commission-manager  charter 
effective  January  1,  1920.  Thomas  B.  Wyman,  manager,  sal- 
ary $4,000.  Mr.  Wyman  is  a forester  by  profession  and  has  had 
public  service  experience  as  chamber  of  commerce  secretary 
and  president  of  the  school  board  and  city  council  of  Munsing, 
Michigan.  He  is  39  years  old. 
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Gallipolis,  population  6,070.  Commission-manager  charter 
effective  January  1918.  Edward  E.  Meyers,  manager;  salary 
$1,500. 

South  Charleston,  population  1,400.  Commission-manager 
charter  effective  Januarv  1918.  P.  H.  Cheney,  manager,  salary 
$1,600. 

Mr.  Cheney  is  40  years  old  and  held  various  township  offices 
before  being  appointed  manager 

(Previous  report  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  55.) 

AYEST  YIRGI^MA 

But  two  Y^est  Virginia  cities  have  adopted  the  manager 
plan — Y^heeling  and  Charleston. 

Confidence  of  Veters  Shown  by  Bond  Issues 

Wheeling,  population  80,000.  Commission-manager  charter 
effective  July  1917.  Charles  0.  Ephlin,  the  second  manager, 
was  appointed  manager  June  1919 ; salary  $8,000. 

A unique  feature  of  the  AYlieeling  charter  is  that  it  requires 
the  manager  to  be  a local  man  prior  to  his  appointment.  In 
spite  of  this  handicap,  the  city  has  been  fortunate  in  the  selec- 
tion of  two  able  managers.  It  is  reported  that  the  plan  is  giv- 
ing very  general  satisfaction.  There  is  no  stronger  evidence 
of  this  than  the  fact  that  heretofore  it  has  been  most  difficult 
to  secure  the  passage  of  bond  isues  for  much  needed  improve- 
ments whereas  recently  the  voters  authorized  $1,000,000  for 
street  paving  and  will  doubtless  vote  an  additional  $2,000,000 
soon  for  improvement  and  extension  of  the  water  plant. 

Another  evidence  of  the  confidence  the  people  have  in  the 
new  plan  is  the  fact  that  a large  suburban  section  has  been  add- 
ed to  the  city  increasing  the  population  to  some  80,000. 

IVanager  Ephlin  writes  : “I  doubt  if  there  is  a single  tax  pay- 
er in  our  community  who  would  favor  a return  to  the  cumber- 
some, inefficient  and  inadequate  plan  of  the  past.^’ 

]\Ir.  Ephlin  is  46  years  old;  has  had  a successful  business  ca- 
reer and  has  served  as  president  of  the  county  board  of  com- 
missioners in  which  position  he  gained  a valuable  knowledge 
of  road  building  and  general  public  work. 

(Previous  report  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  24) 

Freak  Charter  at  Charleston 

Charleston,  population  43,000.  Created  the  position  en- 
titled manager  by  charter  effective  May  1915.  Benner  H.  Hill, 
the  fourth  appointee,  took  office  May  1919 ; salary  $4,500. 

Charleston’s  charter  is  perhaps  the  most  unusual,  unwieldy. 
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and  unfortunate  of  any  in  the  country  which  hears  a semblance 
to  the  city  manager  type.  The  charter  provides  for  a board  of 
twenty  members  and  a mayor  whose  salary  shall  be  not  less  than 
$3,000.  It  stipulates  that  the  mayor  shall  appoint  the  city  so- 
licitor, chief  of  police  and  all  policemen,  humane  officer,  build- 
ing inspector,  collector,  city  auditor,  engineer,  health  commis- 
sioner, lockup  keeper,  and  the  chief  of  the  fire  department. 
None  of  these  appointments  requires  the  confirmation  of  the 
council  or  the  manager,  and  the  mayor  is  given  full  and  com- 
plete power  of  removal.  The  mayor  also  appoints  the  manager, 
with  the  consent  of  the  council.  The  manager  may  '^employ 
one  clerk  at  such  salary  as  the  council  may  fix  and  such  other 
help  as  he  may  require  and  the  council  may  from  time  to  time 
allow.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  manager  is  given  ^^supervision 
and  control  of  the  executive  work  and  management  of  the 
heads  of  all  departments  under  his  control  as  directed  by  the 
mayor.”  Thus  the  charter  places  a heavy  responsibility  upon 
the  manager  without  giving  him  adequate  power  to  produce 
results. 

One  who  is  most  familiar  with  the  local  situation  writes : 

do  not  think  our  city  government  is  a good  one,  and  I am 
sure  that  you  would  not  care  to  publish  my  personal  opinion  of 
the  city  manager  form  of  government  as  operated  in  this  city.” 

Mr.  Hill  is  46  years  old,  trained  in  general  business  and  mine 
management. 

(Previous  report  Fourth  Yearbook,  page  107) 

KENTUCKY 

Cynthiana,  population  5,000.  A T>mdified  manager  plan  be- 
came effective  January  1915.  J.  J.  Curie,  the  second  appointee 
succeeded  Daniel  Durbin  in  December,  1918. 

(A  detailed  report  appears  in  the  Fourth  Yearbook  page 

121.) 


MICHIGAN  MANAGER  MUNICIPALITIES 

The  state  of  Michigan  is  given  a chapter  all  bv  itself  in  this 
series,  because  of  its  importance  to  the  growth  of  the  manager 
movement.  There  are  now  24  cities  operating  under  the  man- 
ager plan.  Twenty-three  of  these  have  commission-manager 
charters  and  the  other  one  has  the  old  type  commission  charter 
but  has  created  the  position  of  manager  by  ordinance. 

Grand  Rapids  Gives  ‘ ‘ City  Show  ’ ’ 

Grand  Rapids,  population  165,000.  Commission-manager 
charter  effective  March  1917.  Fred  H.  Locke,  the  second  man- 
ager, succeeded  Gaylord  C.  Cummin,  May  1918 ; salary  $5,000. 
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Under  the  new  plan  the  city  departments  and  methods  have 
been  so  systematized  that  improvement  schedules  are  carried 
on  with  clock  like  precision.  Last  year  approximately  $450,- 
000  was  spent  in  street  work  and  the  streets  opened  for  traffic 
prior  to  November  1.  Before  the  close  of  1919  all  plans  had 
been  completed  aiid  contracts  written  to  let  April  1,  1920,  so 
that  the  greatest  results  may  be  achieved  with  the  least  waste 
of  time. 

A complete  survey  of  the  entire  sidewalk  system  has  been 
made  and  every  Avalk  in  need  of  repairs  or  replacements  listed, 
and  property  OAAuiers  notified  to  make  the  necessary  improAm- 
ments.  Under  this  plan,  50  per  cent  of  the  bad  Avalks  liaA^e 
been  eliminated  and  in  1920  there  Avill  be  first  class  sidcAvalks 
thruout  the  city. 

As  to  public  safety  and  Avelfare,  Mr.  Locke  reports:  ^AVe 
have  greatly  increased  our  fire  limits  and  haA^e  eliminated  the 
use  of  all  Avood  shingles  outside  the  fire  district,  except  quar- 
ter saAved  shingles. 

‘AYe  haAm  instituted  in  our  fire  department  the  double  pla- 
toon system,  firemen  noAV  Avorking  in  shifts,  21  hours  on  and 
21  hours  off.  The  men  are  required  to  giA^e  one  day  in  cA^ery 
Aveek  to  fire  inspection  Avork.  This  has  greatly  added  to  the 
efficiency  in  this  line  of  Avork. 

‘AYe  haA^e  placed  in  operation  a complete  model  of  a scav- 
age  disposal  experimental  plant,  and  the  results  Ave  are  attain- 
ing are  very  gratifying  and  aauU  undoubtedly  be  the  basis  used 
in  the  cerstruction  of  a scAvage  disposal  plant  to  care  for  the 
scAvap’e  of  this  city  to  be  built  at  some  future  time. 

‘"The  city  has  bonded  for  a $100,000  tuberculosis  hospital. 
AYe  haA^e  also  completed  a ncAV  isolation  hospital  costing  ap- 
proximately $10,000. 

‘AA^e  have  greatly  increased  our  school  dental  Avork  and 
school  medical  inspection  Avork.  AA"e  haA^e  established  a social 
service  system,  AAdiich  provides  adequate  care  for  all  families 
requiring  aid,  and  in  reconstructing  these  families,  placing 
them  on  a self-supporting  basis  as  far  as  possible. 

‘AA"e  have  added  tAvo  neAv  bath  houses  and  SAvimming  pools 
and  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  development  of 
our  park  system.” 

In  January,  1920,  a large  and  popular  exhibit,  called  the 
‘Tity  ShoAv”  attracted  AAudespread  attention  and  gave  the  citi- 
zens a chance  to  become  better  acquainted  AAuth  the  Avork  of  the 
various  municipal  departments. 

Air.  Locke  is  11  years  old,  trained  as  a business  executiAm 
and  Avas  director  of  public  serAuce  at  Grand  Rapids  prior  to  his 
appointment  as  city  manager. 

(Previous  report  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  18;  Fourth  Year- 
book, page  101) 
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Increased  Intimacy  Between  City  and  Citizens 

Kalamazoo,  population  55,000.  Commission-manager  char- 
ter with]  proportional  representation  effective  January  1918. 
Harry  H.  Freeman,  manager ; .salary  $6,000. 

The  most  conspicuous  change  brought  about  by  the  new 
plan  of  government  has  been  the  increased  intimacy  between 
the  citizens  and  their  government.  Typical  of  the  methods 
employed  to  bring  about  this  cooperative  spirit  are : 

Municipal  exhibit  attended  by  over  10,000  people. 

Cooperation  with  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  in  a series  of  concerts  and  community  sings ; 

Cooperation  with  chamber  of  commerce  in  cleanup  cam- 
paign, over  four  hundred  loads  of  rubbish  being  removed  by  the 
city ; 

Cooperation  with  chamber  of  commerce  and  other  organiza- 
tions in  conducting  ‘‘safety  first”  campaigns; 

Selling  of  six  thousand  dollars  worth  of  Government  sur- 
plus food  at  cost ; 

Selling  coal  at  cost  in  ton  lots  from  the  city  fuel  yard  to 
amount  of  $30,000; 

Establishment  in  health  department  of  clinic  for  venereal 
diseases,  and  employment  of  full  time  city  physician ; 

Uniting  nursing  service  of  private  organizations  with  city 
forces  under  direction  of  health  officer ; 

Adding  of  over  30  acres  to  city’s  park  and  playground  sys- 
tem, 17  acres  being  given  by  Mayor  William  Upjohn. 

Municipal  bulletin  describing  city’s  work  published  fre- 
quently and  distributed  to  every  home  in  this  city ; 

Attractive  annual  report  full  of  pictures  and  comparisons 
published.  Twelve  thousand  copies  distributed  to  citizens. 

The  material  gains  were  no  less  striking  than  those  in  con- 
fidence and  welfare : 

More  sewer  connections  were  made  during  1919  than  during 
any  previous  year  in  the  city ’s  history ; 

The  water  supply  was  increased  by  sinking  of  five  new 
wells  at  a cost  of  over  $25,000.  A big  saving  was  made  when 
the  water  department  changed  from  steam  to  electric  power ; 

Motor  pick-up  sweeper  added  to  street  cleaning  department ; 

Motorization  of  fire  department  continued  by  addition  of 
$30,000  motor  apparatus.  Fire  alarm  system  overhauled  and 
twenty  new  alarm  boxes  added. 

Nor  is  the  Kalamazoo  administration  lacking  in  financial 
showing : 

Assessed  valuation  increased  during  the  year  over  $2,000,000 
by  equalizing  values.  Property  to  the  extent  of  $82,500  which 
had  wholly  or  partially  escaped  taxation  was  placed  upon  the 
tax  roll.  By  strict  economy  and  following  a budget  system  ex- 
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penditures  were  reduced  $40,000  under  budget  estimate.  The 
city  sinking  fund,  formerly  neglected,  received  $29,000  during 
the  year  to  apply  on  deficit,  making  a total  of  $47,000  '‘salted 
down”  since  the  new  plan  was  adopted  and  leaving  a net  de- 
ficit of  but  $35,000  which  will  be.  cleared  up  early  in  1920. 

A stores  system  has  been  installed  and  all  purchasing  cen- 
tralized. 

Fire  insurance  rates  revised  by  Michigan  Inspection  Bureau, 
because  of  improvements  made.  This  will  yield  a saving  of 
over  $100,000  annually  in  reduced  insurance  premiums. 

An  attack  has  been  made  upon  the  Kalamazoo  charter  by  a 
local  politician  who  was  defeated  for  election  to  the  city  com- 
mission. As  a result  of  this  attack  the  circuit  court  has  de- 
clared the  proportional  representation  feature  of  the  Kalama- 
zoo charter  unconstitutional.  This  decision  has  been  appealed 
to  the  Michigan  superior  court  and  the  case  has  not  yet  been 
heard. 

Mr.  Freeman  is  29  years  old,  trained  in  municipal  research 
and  community  organization. 

(Previous  report  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  22) 

Restaurants  Graded  Upon  Cleanliness 

Jackson,  population  52,000.  Commission-manager  charter 
effective  January  1915.  A.  W.  D.  Hall,  the  third  manager,  was 
appointed  May  1917 ; salary  $4,000. 

The  finances  of  Jackson  have  been  reduced  to  a sound  busi- 
ness basis.  During  the  war  an  operating  deficit  was  created 
which  will  be  liquidated  by  spreading  it  over  the  budgets  for 
the  next  three  years.  The  confidence  of  the  citizens  is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  they  recently  voted  $521,000  in  bonds  for  pub- 
lic improvements.  A scientific  topographical  survey  of  the  en- 
tire city  and  adjacent  territory  has  been  made  and  improve- 
ments are  planned  with  a view  to  the  growth  of  the  city  for 
the  next  fifty  years. 

Jackson’s  government  is  deeply  interested  in  the  human  fac- 
tor. A public  health  nurse  calls  upon  every  new  born  child  re- 
gardless of  the  wealth  or  standing  of  the  parents.  A prenatal 
clinic  has  been  in  operation  for  three  years  and  a decided  de- 
crease in  the  death  rate  of  infants  has  resulted.  There  are  also 
public  clinics  as  follows : pre-school  age,  dental,  tonsils  and  ade- 
noids, ear  and  eye,  tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases  and  general 
medic'al. 

A unique  method  of  controlling  the  purity  of  food  served 
in  public  places  is  the  rating  of  restaurants  upon  their  clean- 
liness and  general  sanitation.  The  percentage  is  posted  in  a 
conspicuous  place  for  all  to  see. 

Ml.  Hall  is  47  years  old,  a civil  engineer,  and  served  as  city 
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engineer  at  Jackson  prior  to  his  appointment  as  manager. 

(Previous  reports  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  23;  Fourth  Year^ 
book,  page  105;  Third  Proceedings,  page  78;  Second  Proceed- 
ings, page  79.) 

New  Methods  Adopted  at  Muskegon 

Muskegon,  population  50,000.  Commission-manager  charter 
effective  January  1920.  I.  R.  Ellison,  manager;  salary  $4,250. 

Muskegon  adopted  its  new  charter  last  October  by  a ma- 
jority of  5 to  1. 

Mr.  Ellison  reports  : 

Since  the  first  of  January  this  year  the  following  steps  have 
been  taken  by  the  city : 

Made  an  inventory — the  last  inventory  being  made  in  1896. 

Set  up  capital  account  on  the  books,  which  had  never  been 
done  before. 

Established  new  bookkeeping  system. 

Made  survey  of  insurance  on  all  city  property. 

Created  department  of  public  welfare. 

Had  all  fees  turned  into  the  city  treasury. 

Stopped  payment  of  war  tax,  which  is  not  required  of  cities. 

City  offices  to  remain  open  during  noon  hour, — more  con- 
venient for  working  pepple. 

Established  purchasing  agent  and  receiving  clerk, — elim- 
inating thirteen  so-called  purchasing  agents. 

Appointed  full  time  health  officer  and  completed  organiza- 
tion of  department  of  health. 

Established  part  time  venereal  clinic. 

Addition  to  city  water  works  of  about  $100,000. 

Created  inspection  department  covering  weights  and  meas- 
ures and  testing  gas,  etc. 

Created  department  of  public  works,  the  city  to  do  all  of 
its  own  construction  work,  building  of  pavements,  sewers,  etc. 

Created  department  of  engineering  with  complete  organi- 
zation. 

Gave  fireman  every  fourth  day  off. 

Let  contract  with  firm  of  Hoad  & Decker  to  create  a sewer 
plan  for  a city  of  200,000.  Also  a contract  with  Hoad  & Deck- 
er to  create  a water  works  plan  for  city  of  200,000. 

A local  organization  has  employed  an  expert  planner  to  in- 
corporate all  utilities  into  a general  plan. 

Established  eight  hour  working  system  for  all  city  em- 
ployees. 

^‘We  have  a bonded  indebtedness  of  about  $1,503,200.  The 
assessed  valuation  of  the  city  at  the  present  time  is  $26,213,180. 
The  rate  of  taxes  is  $35.76  per  thousand  whereas  the  assessed 
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valuation  of  this  city  with  the  adjutsment  now  being  made 
will  ])lace  it  at  a valuation  of  nearly  $50,000,000.” 

5Ir.  Ellison  is  37  years  old,  a civil  and  electrical  engineer, 
and  served  successive  as  superintendent  at  Eaton  Eapids 
and  city  manager  at  Grand  Haven  prior  to  his  promotion  to 
jMuskegon. 


More  Economy  and  Service 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  population  14,500.  Commission-manager 
charter  effective  December  1917.  IVilder  K.  Rich,  the  second 
manager,  succeeded  J.  H.  Moore  August  1918 ; salary  $3,000. 

During  the  second  year  under  the  new  plan  the  city  saved 
$26,677.  This  added  to  the  $15,000  saved  the  first  year  makes 
a total  of  nearly  $67,000  debt  reduction  in  two  years. 

The  new  water  ordinance  and  increased  operating  efficiency 
in  the  water  department  yielded  a net  surplus  of  more  than 
$16,000  last  year. 

The  city  is  conducting  a municipal  entertainment  and  lec- 
ture course  during  the  winter  of  1919-20,  thereby  bringing  to 
the  people  at  actual  cost  the  best  talent  available.  The  city  has 
also  taken  over  the  band  and  during  the  year  conducts  a series 
of  free  band  concerts. 

Mr.  Rich  is  35  years  old,  a graduate  of  the  University  of 
^Michigan  in  civil  engineering.  He  served  as  city  engineer  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  prior  to  his  appointment  as  manager. 

(Previous  report.  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  33) 

Community  Recreation  at  Cadillac 

Cadillac,  population  9,731.  Commission-manager  charter 
effective  March  1914.  George  Johnston,  the  third  manager, 
was  appointed  January  1918,  salary  $2,200. 

The  general  program  of  improvement  entered  upon  when 
Cadillac  adopted  the  manager  plan  has  steadily  developed. 
Last  year  the  city  constructed  23,000  sq.  yds.  of  brick  pave- 
ment ; 4,400  lineal  feet  curbs  and  gutters ; and  3,600  feet  of 
sewers.  A reinforced  concrete  bridge  was  built  over  the  canal 
connecting  Lake  Cadillac  and  Lake  MitcheU  and  8 acres  of 
park  lands  cleared  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Cadillac.  A large 
tool  shed  for  city  ecpTipment  has  been  built. 

All  work  is  done  by  the  city  on  the  day  labor  plan,  which 
has  proved  highly  satisfactory. 

Cadillac  is  enthusiastic  OA^er  community  recreation  and  the 
city  proA’ides  skating  rinks,  conducts  a boating  club  and  other- 
Avise  looks  after  the  ‘‘good  times”  of  its  citizens. 

iMr.  Johnston  is  49  years  old  and  AAms  promoted  to  the  citv 
manager  position  from  the  city  clerk’s  office. 

(Previous  report  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  38  ; Fourth  Yearbook, 
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page  112 ; Second  Proceedings,  page  66 ; First  Proceedings  page 

19.) 

Six  Years,  And  AlPs  Well 

Manistee,  population  9,690.  Commission-manager  charter 
effective  May  1914.  P.  H.  Beauvais,  the  second  manager,  suc- 
ceeded Charles  Kuger,  May  1918 ; salary  $4,000. 

The  termination  of  the  sixth  year  of  commission-manager 
governnient  in  Manistee  finds  a satisfied  community  and  per- 
fect harmony  among  the  officials  and  department  heads.  Mod- 
ern paving  equipment  was  purchased  during  the  year  and  81,- 
000  sq.  yds.  of  paved  streets  resurfaced.  Water  mains  were 
also  extended  and  the  budget  increase  was  only  ten  per  cent 
over  one  year  ago. 

Manistee’s  first  electrical  ordinance  has  been  passed  and  en- 
forced and  a modern  building  code  is  now  being  drafted*. 
Great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  matters  of  health  and  welfare^ 
The  board  of  health  has  been  reorganized  and  the  salary  of  the' 
health  officer  made  sufficient  to  procure  active  service.  A pub- 
lic health  nurse  has  been  provided  for  and  the  city  has  cooper- 
ated with  the  state  in  its  war  upon  venereal  diseases.  During 
the  recent  influenza  epidemic  out  of  nearly  one  thousand  cases 
there  were  no  fatalities. 

Mr.  Beauvais  is  31  years  old  and  a civil  engineer. 

(Previous  reports  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  35;  Fourth  Year- 
book, page  111;  First  Proceedings,  page  16) 

‘‘Best  Men”  Willing  to  Serve  City 

Alma,  population  7,542.  Commission-manager  charter  ef- 
fective May  1919,  W.  E.  Eeynolds  manager;  salary  $4,500. 

Mr.  Reynolds  reports  that  the  new  charter  has  so  appealed 
to  the  citizens  that  the  best  business  men  in  town  have  consent- 
ed to  serve  on  the  commission.  ‘‘Party  politics  are  ap- 
parently forgotten  and  the  feeling  of  all  seems  to  be  to  push  for 
Alma.” 

Within  thirty  days  from  the  time  the  new  plan  became  ef- 
fective, the  city  was  provided  with  a 5,000,000  gallon  water 
supply.  This  meant  the  connecting  up  of  14  wells,  installation 
of  3 pumps,  the  purchase  and  placing  of  an  engine,  connecting 
up  the  3 motors  and  in  general  assembling  and  adjusting  the 
various  units  making  up  the  entire  system. 

This  work  was  done  with  such  rapidity  and  success  that  the 
manager  was  instructed  to  proceed  with  other  improvements  in- 
stead of  letting  the  work  by  contract  as  had  previously  been 
the  custom.  In  competition  with  a contractor  the  city  forces 
saved  $600  per  month  and  produced  better  sidewalks.  Four 
blocks  of  paving  were  laid  and  sewers  extended.  A complete 
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set  of  maps  of  the  water  and  sewer  system  were  drafted  and 
$80,000  worth  of  sewer  work  started. 

After  four  months  of  operation,  the  new  water  works  showed 
a saving  of  $414  per  month  over  the  old  system. 

Public  reading  rooms,  rest  rooms  and  comfort  stations  have 
ibeen  provided. 

The  Detroit  Bureau  of  Governmental  Kesearch  has  been  re- 
tained to  install  a complete  cost  and  accounting  system  for  the 
city. 

i\Ir.  Reynolds  is  36  years  old,  a civil  engineer,  and  experi- 
■enced  in  public  works. 

People  Are  Behind  Government 

Grand  Haven,  population  7,280.  Manager  plan  provided  by 
charter  April  1915.  This  charter  has  recently  been  amended  to 
conform  to  the  standard  commission-manager  type.  I.  R.  Elli- 
son the  second  manager,  was  appointed  April  1916,  and  re- 
signed January  1920  to  accept  the  appointment  at  Muskegon. 

During  1919  the  fire  and  police  departments  were  consoli- 
dated  under  one  head  and  the  fire  equipment  motorized.  Four 
miles  of  concrete  paving  was  constructed.  A municipal  hospi- 
tal has  been  equipped  and  the  city  has  employed  a police  ma- 
tron and  public  health  nurse. 

Mayor  W.  H.  Loutie  writes : ‘^The  city-manager  plan  of  gov- 
ernment in  Grand  Haven  is  working  out  very  nicely.  The 
amendments  to  our  charter,  which  were  proposed  by  the  com- 
mission, have  been  passed  by  a large  majority.  This  tends  to 
show,  I think,  that  the  people  are  behind  the  city  government.” 

(Previous  reports  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  42;  Fourth  Year- 
book, page  116;  Second  Proceedings,  page  73.) 

Didn’t  Borrow  For  First  Time  in  History 

Crystal  Falls,  population  7,000.  Commission-manager  char- 
ter effective  April  1918.  J.  H.  Sanders,  manager;  salary  $3,- 
000.  The  manager  sums  up  the  events  of  the  year  as  follows : 
movement  started  by  a few  disgruntled  politicians  to 
recall  the  mayor  in  order  to  get  the  manager.  Commission  held 
special  meeting  to  inform  manager  that  the  commission  was 
back  of  him.  Movement  fell  through,  couldn’t  get  signers. 

Went  through  the  year  without  borrowing  any  money  in 
anticipation  of  taxes.  First  time  in  history  of  the  city  this 
was  done. 

‘‘Built  2,530  feet  of  good  macadam  road  at  an  average  width 
of  32  ft.,  and  at  an  average  cost  of  $1.00  per  yard. 

“Installed  600  feet  of  6”  water  main. 

“Filled  or  cut  4,730’  x 6’  wide  for  sidewalk  grades. 
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‘‘Had  property  owners  build  2,653  feet  of  sidewalk  5’  4” 
wide. 

“Built  1,576  fet  of  8”  sewer  in  Maple  Grove  at  an  average 
depth  of  10  feet  with  three  manholes  and  1 flush  tank. 

“Bought  and  paid  for  a ton  Packard  truck. 

“Ketired  $5,000  worth  of  bonds. 

“Business  men  in  general  approve  work  of  administration 
stating  that  at  last  affairs  of  the  city  are  handled  in  a business 
way.” 

Mr.  Sanders  is  45  years  old  and  served  as  superintendent  of 
the  water  and  light  department  at  Crystal  Falls  prior  to  his  ap- 
pointment as  city  manager. 

(Previous  report  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  42) 

Twice  as  Much  for  the  Money 

Petoskey,  population  6,000.  Commission-manager  charter 
effective  April  1916.  J.  Frank  Quinn,  the  fourth  manager,  was 
appointed  January  1920.  He  holds  the  dual  position  of  city 
manager  and  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  combined 
salary  $5,000. 

A recent  letter  from  a prominent  business  man  states:  “We 
have  had  the  city  manager  plan  in  effect  in  this  city  for  the 
past  four  years  and  it  has  proved  very  effective  and  satisfacto- 
ry. We  believe  that  our  city  gets  twice  as  much  for  its  money 
as  it  did  under  the  old  system  and  we  believe  that  if  the  mat- 
ter should  come  up  for  vote  regarding  whether  or  not  we 
should  go  back  to  the  old  system,  ninety  per  cent  of  our  citizens 
would  vote  for  the  present  plan.” 

Regarding  the  combination  of  the  offices,  Mr.  Quinn  writes : 
“The  combining  of  the  offices  of  city  manager  and  chamber  of 
commerce  secretary  permits  of  a salary  more  inviting  than 
could  be  possible  in  either  single  position.  This  makes  for  wid- 
er choice  in  selection  of  executives.  All  too  frequently  the 
writer  believes,  uncalled  for  and  unreasonable  friction  exists 
between  city  officials  and  chamber  of  commerce  bodies.  In  Pe- 
toskey this  cannot  be,  as  all  city  councilmen  are  chamber  of 
commerce  members,  and  four  of  the  five  councilmen,  including 
the  mayor  are  on  the  chamber  directorate.” 

Mr.  Quinn  has  had  a business  career  and  is  experienced  in 
the  chamber  of  commerce  secretaryship. 

Almost  Too  Well  Satisfied 

Royal  Oak,  population  6,000.  Commission-manager  charter 
effective  May  1918.  George  E.  Weitzel,  the  second  manager, 
was  appointed  October  1918;  salary  $3,000. 

Matters  are  going  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  citizens 
under  the  new  plan  that  the  recommendations  of  the  council 
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are  approved  Avith  practically  no  opposition.  As  an  example, 
a $45,000  Avater  Avorks  extension  bond  issue  Avas  passed  May  3. 
Ont  of  a possible  1,200  voters  but  600  registered.  Only  83  voted 
on  this  bond  election  and  of  this  number  but  6 were  women. 

51  r.  AVeitzel  is  50  years  old,  a business  executAe,  and  served 
as  superintendent  of  public  AVorks  at  Royal  Oak  prior  to  his  ap- 
pointment. 

(Previous  report  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  45) 

Opposers  Become  Boosters 

Three  Rivers,  population  5,610.  Commission-manager  char- 
ter effective  April  1918.  0.  0.  Johnson,  manager;  salary  $1,- 

800. 

The  best  proof  of  the  success  of  the  manager  plan  at  Three 
Rivers  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  those  avIio  fought  the 
plan  the  hardest  at  first  have  noAV  become  its  ''greatest  boost- 
ers.” The  city  does  most  of  its  oaaui  Avork  and  marked  savings 
haAm  been  made. 

Last  year  over  a mile  of  40  ft.  concrete  paving  Avas  con- 
structed, another  mile  is  to  be  built  this  year,  and  petitions  are 
on  file  for  tAvo  miles  more.  Extensions  and  improvements  of 
the  Avater  and  light  system  are  noAV  made  by  the  city  instead  of 
by  contractors.  To  quote  the  manager:  "This  one  point  alone 
seems  to  have  quite  a soothing  effect  upon  the  general  public.” 

5Ir.  Johnson  is  33  years  old.  He  is  experienced  in  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  poAver  plants. 

Larger  Commission  Desirable 

Big  Rapids,  population  5,100.  Commission-manager  charter 
effectHe  April  1914.  Dan  H.  ALncent,  the  fourth  manager,  Avas 
appointed  5Iay  1917 ; salary  $1,200. 

The  public  improvements  made  are  of  a permanent  nature, 
AAdiile  under  the  old  form  of  gOAmrnment  "it  Avas  a load  of  grav- 
el here  and  there,  and  the  next  year  the  same  thing  over  again.” 

Tlie  Big  Rapids  charter  calls  for  but  three  members  on  the 
commission.  The  manager  AAuites : "I  am  satisfied  the  form  is 
all  right  but  Avould  rather  see  five  men  instead  of  three.” 

Air.  Auncent  is  50  years  old  and  had  preAuous  experience  in 
public  office  before  his  appointment  as  city  manager. 

(Previous  reports  Fourth  Yearbook,  page  120;  Second  Pro- 
ceedings, page  66.) 

Village  Run  Like  Successful  Factory. 

Birmingham,  population  5,000.  Commission-manager  char- 
ter effectiAx  April  1918.  Alaurice  LoAAunan,  the  second  mana- 
ger, Avas  appointed  Alarch  1919 ; salary  $2,750. 
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The  manager  reports:  ‘‘The  commission-manager  form  of 
government  in  Birmingham  is  a great  success,  in  fact,  I would 
venture  to  say  if  it  were  to  come  to  a vote  today  there  would 
be  no  opposition  whatever. 

‘‘It  has  put  the  work  of  the  village  on  a complete  business 
basis,  such  as  a successful  factory  is  operated  on,  with  every 
department  completely  organized  and  run  on  cooperative  plans, 
with  all  departments  satisfied  and  doing  their  work  well.  The 
commission-manager  form  of  government  has  entirely  set  aside 
all  politics,  favors  and  prejudices. 

“The  amount  of  improvement  for  1919  totals  as  much  as 
was  done  in  two  years  previous.  Sanitary  sewers^  storm  sew- 
ers, and  pavements  have  been  constructed.” 

Mr.  Lowman  is  36  years  old,  an  engineer  and  superintendent 
of  construction. 

(Previous  report  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  55.) 

Commercial  Club  Endorsement 

Lapeer,  population  4,500.  Commission-manager  charter  ef- 
fective May  1919.  Ray  S.  Blinn  served  as  manager  until  No- 
vember 1919.  His  successor,  Charles  Hubbard,  was  appointed 
April  1920;  salary  $2,000. 

Last  summer  the  Lapeer  Commercial  Club  Chronicle  in  a 
comment  upon  the  manager  plan  states:  “Lapeer  has  taken  a 
new  stride  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  small- 
er cities  in  promoting  good  government.  Not  only  have  the  tax- 
es not  been  raised  but  far  reaching  improvements  are  under 
way  that  will  put  her  in  the  class  of  the  most  progressive  ci- 
ties'. ’ ’ 

Mr.  Blinn  is  48  years  old,  a civil  engineer,  and  served  as 
city-manager  at  Westerville,  Ohio,  from  1916  to  1917.  Mr. 
Hubbard  is  experienced  in  the  construction  of  public  works. 

Some  Kickers  on  “Expense.” 

St.  Johns,  population  4,035.  Commission-manager  charter 
effective  August  1918.  Theodore  H.  Townsend,  the  second 
manager,  was  appointed  July  1918 ; salary  $3,000. 

Mr.  Townsend  writes  that  the  new  plan  is  popular  with  a 
large  majority  of  the  citizens.  He  advises  that  there  are  some 
“kickers”  on  “expense”  who  overlook  the  fact  that  the  cost 
of  labor  and  materials  have  doubled  and  that  service  has  been 
increased. 

Mr.  Townsend  is  49,  was  formerly  county  school  commis- 
sioner and  served  on  city  commission  before  succeeding  A.  D. 
Smith  as  city  manager. 

(Previous  report  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  50) 
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Good  Job  of  “House  Cleaning” 

Otsego,  population  4,000.  Commission-manager  charter  ef^ 
fective  May  1918.  Gerard  Alan  Abbott,  the  second  manager, 
was  appointed  manager  March  1919  and  resigned  December 
1919 ; salary  $3,000. 

Among  the  achievements  reported  in  the  annual  statement 
of  the  city  manager  are : 

Passage  and  enforcement  of  ordinance  to  provide  pure  milk; 

Removal  of  all  signs,  posters,  bills,  and  other  advertising 
matter  from  poles,  posts  and  other  city  property ; 

Establishment  of  official  bulletin  board  for  legal,  fraternal, 
religious  and  other  public  announcements ; 

Erection  of  artistic  street  signs  and  “silent  policemen”; 

Painting  of  bridges,  pumping  station  and  road  fences ; 

Cindering  of  streets ; 

Provision  of  new  rubbish  cans  at  convenient  corners; 

Increase  of  water  supply  by  addition  of  six  new  wells. 

Mr.  Abbott  previously  served  as  village  superintendent  at 
Grosse  Pointe  Shores  and  manager  at  Birmingham,  two  Michi- 
gan villages.  His  successor  has  not  been  announced.  He  is  now 
manager  at  Sanford,  Florida. 

(Previous  report  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  50) 

Commission  City  Adds  Manager 

Eaton  Rapids,  population  3,000.  Position  of  city  superin- 
tendent created  by  ordinance  October  1913,  changed  to  “city 
manager”  March  1918.  0.  S.  Yager,  the  third  appointee,  took 

office  March  1918.  He  was  succeeded  March  ifeo  by  P.  T. 
Mitchell. 

Eaton  Rapids’  charter  is  of  the  standard  commission  type 
providing  for  a mayor  and  two  commissioners.  They  have  del- 
egated their  administrative  duties  to  the  city  manager. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  city  has  operated  a privately 
owned  water  plant  on  a rental  basis  and  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Yager  has  made  “some  financial  showing.”  Municipal  o^vner- 
ship  of  the  plant  is  now  under  discussion. 

The  fire  equipment  is  being  motorized. 

After  seven  years  of  the  manager  plan,  Eaton  Rapids  seems 
well  satisfied. 

Mr.  Yaner  is  38  years  old,  an  electrical  and  mechanical  en- 
gineer, and  experienced  in  public  utilities. 

‘ ‘ No  Passing  the  Buck.  ’ ’ 

Portland,  population  2,747.  Commission-manager  charter 
effective  January  1919.^  F.  L.  Jenkins  manager;  salary  $1,800. 

A local  newspaper  in  commenting  upon  the  plan  states : 
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''The  big  thing  about  the  first  year’s  experience  is  that  it  has 
demonstrated  that  three  men  carefully  chosen  can  administer 
municipal  affairs  more  expeditiously  and  more  wisely  than  the 
average  village  council  of  the  past.  There  is  ‘no  passing  the 
buck.’  In  village  government  today  every  man  knows  what  is 
expected  of  him,  from  the  members  of  the  commissioni  them- 
selves to  the  lowest  salaried  employee.  Even  trivial  things  are 
given  personal  attention  exactly  as  would  be  necessary  in  pri- 
vate business.” 

During  the  year  the  city  completed  the  construction  of  a 
concrete  dam  and  liquidated  part  of  the  bonds  floated  to  cover 
its  cost.  The  balance  in  the  water  fund  has  been  increased  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  water  mains  have  been  greatly  ex- 
tended and  one  hundred  meters  installed.  The  highway  funds 
show  a balance  of  $600,  and  the  streets,  in  the  words  of  a lo- 
cal paper  "were  never  in  better  condition  than  at  present.” 
The  tax  rate  last  year  was  121/4'  mills.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
may  be  reduced  to  12  mills  this  year. 

Mr.  Jenkins  is  39  years  old,  and  trained  in  the  managing 
of  public  utilities. 

Water  Rates  Reduced  One-Third 

Grosse  Pointe  Shores,  population  1,200.  Village  incorporat- 
ed under  commission-manager  charter  June  1916.  H.  N.  Ken- 
nedy, the  second  manager,  was  appointed  April  1918.  His  sal- 
ary, plus  commissions  for  collecting  taxes,  amount  to  some  $4,- 
200. 

Grosse  Pointe  Shores  is  a wealthy  residential  suburb  of  De- 
troit and  enjoys  so  many  of  the  advantages  usually  found  only 
in  a very  large  city  that  there  is  little  to  work  upon  so  far  as 
bettering  the  physical  conditions  of  the  village  are  concerned. 
Efficient  operation  has  incerased  the  profits  of  the  water  de- 
partment and  consequently  the  rates  charged  consumers  have 
been  reduced  33%  per  cent. 

Bonds  to  the  amount  of  $25,000  were  issued  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  253  feet  of  sea  wall  on  the  lake  shore  in  front 
of  the  village  hall,  incidentally  reclaiming  some  3 acres  of  land 
from  Lake  St.  Claire  which  will  be  used  as  a village  park.  Ad- 
ditional bathing  houses  have  been  constructed  at  the  municipal 
bathing  beach.  Dental  clinics  have  been  established  in  the 
public  schools. 

The  tax  rate  remains  the  same  as  heretofore  and  total  ex- 
penditures for  the  year  fall  some  12  per  cent,  below  budget  es- 
timates and  "every  one  seems  to  be  entirely  satisfied  as  to  the 
form  of  government.” 

Mr.  Kennedy  is  41  years  old  and  a business  executive. 

(Previous  reports  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  56;  Fourth  Year- 
book, page  125.) 
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More  Michigan  Cities 

Alpena,  population  13,300.  Commission-manager  charter  ef- 
fective April  1916.  Charles  T.  Park,  the  second  manager,  suc- 
ceeded Harry  G.  Koby,  April  1918 ; salary  $1,920. 

Mr.  Park  is  54  years  old,  has  had  executive  experience  as 
captain  in  the  army  and  is  a plumber  by  trade.  He  has  re- 
signed. 

(Previous  report  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  33;  Fourth  Year- 
book, page  110;  Third  Proceedings,  page  80.) 

Albion,  population  9,000.  Commission-manager  charter  ef- 
fective January  1916.  W.  E.  Baumgardner,  the  third  manager, 
was  appointed'  May  1918 ; salary  $2,000.  Mr.  Baumgardner  is 
38  and  a civil  engineer. 

(Previous  reports  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  41;  Fourth  Year- 
book, page  114.) 

Sturgis,  population  6,500.  Commission-manager  plan  en- 
dorsed at  election  April  1920  to  become  effective  some'  time 
during  the  year. 

TEXAS  AND  OKLAHOMA  TURN  TO  MANAGER  PLAN 

There  is  no  stronger  evidence  that  the  manager  plan  is  here 
to  stay  than  the  fact  that  now-a-days  whenever  a charter  is  to 
be  drafted  or  revised  it  seems  to  be  taken  as  a matter  of  course 
that  it  shall  conform  to  the  city  manager  idea.  The  oil  fields 
of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  bear  striking  witness  to  this  develop- 
ment. Texas  now  has  19  city  manager  municipalities  and  Ok- 
lahoma 12.  Of  these  thirty-one,  thirteen  have  adopted  the  new 
form  within  the  past  fifteen  months  and  many  other  cities  will 
vote  upon  the  change  in  the  near  future. 

TEXAS 

Amarillo,  Texas  was  the  first  city  in  the  country  to  discard 
its  old  style  commission  plan  for  the  more  modern  commission- 
manager  model  and  for  a period  of  one  month  was  the  largest 
city  in  the  country  to  have  a city  manager.  All  but  two  of  the 
Texas  cities  have  entered  the  list  by  adoption  of  new  charters. 
The  done  star  state”  stands  next  to  Michigan,  having  the  sec- 
ond largest  number  of  city  manager  municipalities. 

Oil  Town  Incorporates  Under  Manager  Plan 

Ranger,  population  30,000.  Commission-manager  charter 
effective  May  1919  with  M.  A.  Turner  as  manager;  salary  $5,000. 

_ The  population  of  Ranger  increased  from  1,000  to  30,000 
within  two  years  and  at  the  time  of  adopting  its  new  charter 
it  was  the  largest  unincorporated  community  in  the  country. 
The  lapid  growth,  due  to  the  oil  industry,  has  created  a series 
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of  big  problems  to  be  handled  by  the  city  government. 

The  business  methods  made  possible  by  the  manager  plan 
have  permitted  the  handling  of  these  problems  with  dispatch 
and  at  the  bond  election  held  last  September  nearly  $1,000,000 
was  authorized  for  paving  and  for  public  improvement. 

A peculiarity  of  the  Ranger  charter  is  that  it  stipulates  that 
all  employees  including  the  city  manager  be  residents  of  the 
city  prior  to  their  appointment.  It  is  explained,  however,  that 
a declaration  of  intention  to  make  Ranger  his  home  may  qua- 
lify a candidate  for  appointment  and  he  may  enter  upon  his 
duties  fifteen  minutes  later  if  the  council  consents. 

Mr.  Turner  is  45  years  old  and  experienced  in  public  welfare 
and  chamber  of  commerce  work.  He  has  recently  resigned  as 
manager  and  his  successor  has  not  been  announced. 

A Record  That  Won  Approval 

Sherman,  population  18,000.  Council-commission-manager 
charter  effective  April  1915.  0.  J.  S.  Ellingson,  the  second 

manager,  was  appointed  April  1916 ; salary  $3,600. 

At  the  spring  election  last  year  the  manager  plan  was  strong- 
ly endorsed  by  an  overwhelming  vote  for  the  citizens  ticket 
consisting  of  friends  of  the  new  form.  A pamphlet  called 
‘‘Facts  and  Figures”  published  at  the  time  of  this  campaign 
contains  the  following  information: 

During  the  five  years  since  the  adoption  of  the  plan  the  tax 
rate  not  controlled  by  the  city  administration  increased  23c 
while  the  general  and  street  funds  for  which  the  council  and 
manager  are  responsible  had  decreased  during  the  same  period 
5c.  Every  employee  in  every  department  of  the  city  has  had  his 
pay  increased  from  20  to  25  per  cent  within  the  past  two  years. 

Three  miles  of  streets  were  paved ; two  new  streets  opened, 
and  a steel  bridge  with  concrete  piers  constructed.  A complete 
city  survey  with  establishment  of  permanent  street  and  side- 
walk grades  has  been  made.  The  fire  department  has  been  mo- 
torized and  a complete  44  station  fire  alarm  system  costing  $40,- 
000  has  been  installed.  A real  “white  way”  has  been  con- 
structed. 

Bids  for  the  construction  of  an  underground  reinforced 
concrete  covered  reservoir  for  the  water  works,  having  a capa- 
city of  1,300,000  gallons  were  received.  The  manager  decided 
he  could  beat  the  figures  submitted  and  the  city  constructed  its 
own  reservoir  at  a saving  of  hundreds  of  dollars.  Two  miles  of 
new  water  mains  have  been  laid  and  50  added  fire  hydrants  in- 
stalled. The  entire  water  system  is  metered,  800  new  meters 
having  been  recently  purchased.  Motor  equipment  has  been 
introduced  in  many  departments  with  noticeable  economy. 

Parks  and  playgrounds  have  been  enlarged  ai:d  improved 
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;iml  a municipal  cemetery  developed  on  the  '‘park  and  lawn” 
I)lan. 

A new  sewage  disposal  plant  of  the  most  approved  type  has 
l)oen  constructed  under  the  supervision  of  the  city  manager; 
sanitation  and  health  have  been  increased  by  systematic  collec- 
tion of  waste  and  strict  enforcement  of  inspection  laws. 

i\Ir.  Pillingson,  the  manager,  is  36  years  of  age  and  a civil 
engineer.  He  served  as  city  engineer  of  Sherman  for  six 
months  before  his  appointment  as  manager. 

(Previous  report  Fourth  Yearbook,  page  109) 

Improvement  Program  Continued 

San  Angelo,  population  16,500.  Commission-manager  char- 
ter effective  June  1916.  E.  L.  lYells.  Jr.,  manager;  salarv  $2,- 
500. 

During  the  past  year  the  city  authorized  $500,000  water  and 
light  bonds  in  continuance  of  the  improvement  program  adopt- 
ed following  the  war. 

5Ir.  lYells  is  51  years  of  age  and  had  a general  business  ca- 
reer before  becoming  manager. 

(An  interesting  report  appears  in  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  32). 

No  More  Deficits  for  Tyler 

Tyler,  population  15,000.  Commission-manager  charter  ef- 
fective April  1915.  Henry  J.  Graeser,  the  second  manager,  was 
appointed  August  1918 ; salary  $3,600. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  Tyler  has  operated  without 
a deficit  and  vdll  have  $32,000  more  for  improvements  from  cur- 
rent funds  during  1920  than  during  1919. 

The  Tyler  charter  specifies  a definite  term  of  two  years  for 
the  city  manager  and  evidence  that  the  plan  is  meeting  with 
general  approval  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  manager 
has  been  re-empHyed  for  a second  term  at  increased  salary. 

Mr.  Graeser  is  43  years  old  and  trained  in  engineering. 

(Previous  report  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  33.) 


New  City  Under  New  Plan 

^ Eastland,  population  12,000.  Commission-manager  charter 
eflef'tive  January  1919.  Matter  Lander  manager;  salarv  $6,- 
000.  ’ 

A little  over  a year  ago,  Eastland  vms  a village  of  less  than 
1,000  imople.  Like  Panger  its  growth  has  been  unic[ue  A let- 
ter re^-eived  from  the  manager  last  fall  states  : 

'AVe  are  commencino'  the  erection  of  a $100,000  citv  hall 
and  construction  of  $600,000  street  paving.  MY  have  com- 
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pleted  our  sewer  system  and  extended  our  water  works  200  per 
cent  in  the  last  six  months.” 

Mr.  Lander  is  51  years  old  and  trained  in  general  business 
and  banking.  He  served  as  city  manager  at  Yoakum,  Texas 
from  1915  to  1918.  His  salary  has  recently  been  increased 
from  $4,800  to  $6,000. 

(Previous  report  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  54) 

$300,000  Brick  Paving 

Electra,  population  7,500.  W.  H.  Larson,  manager,  was  ap- 
pointed May  7,  1919 ; salary  $4,200. 

Upon  adopting  the  new  plan,  Electra  undertook  a program 
of  improvements  including  the  construction  of  $300,000  brick 
pavement  which  will  be  completed  the  first  year. 

Mr.  Larson  is  32  years  old,  a civil  engineer  and  experienced 
in  construction  work.  He  holds  the  dual  position  of  city  man- 
ager and  city  engineer  at  Electra. 

Paid  Debts  and  Established  Credit 

Lufkin,  population  7,000.  Commission-manager  charter  ef- 
fective April  1919.  L.  Mitchell,  manager,  salary  $3,000. 

After  five  months  under  the  new  plan  the  manager  reports: 

^‘Paid  off  $53,000  old  debts  of  the  city  and  reestablished  our 
credit. 

‘‘Ordered  $100,000  bond  election  for  street  improvements. 

“Added  122  new  water  customers  to  the  books. 

“Completed  plans  to  purchase  sewer  system  from  private 
company. 

“Started  building  campaign  and  permits  issued  so  far  this 
year  exceed  those  over  corresponding  period  of  preceding  year 
by  63. 

“Helped  to  organize  a successful  chamber  of  commerce  and 
a building  and  loan  association.” 

Mr.  Mitchell  is  30  years  old,  a graduate  engineer  and  served 
as  city  manager  at  Mangum,  Oklahoma,  prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment at  Lufkin. 

Improvements  Paid  For  by  Earnings 

Bryan,  population  6,295.  City-manager  charter  effective 
July  1917.  H.  A.  Burger  is  acting  manager  pending  appoint- 
ment of  successor  to  J.  W.  Greer,  who  was  recently  promoted 
to  Tallahassee,  Florida. 

During  1919,  Bryan  has  continued  to  live  within  its  income. 

Two  miles  of  sewer  extensions  have  been  made  and  a suc- 
cessful sewage  disposal  plant  placed  in  operation. 

The  water  system  has  been  so  improved  that  the  cost  of 
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pumping  has  been  greatly  reduced  and  the  supply  increased. 
An  incinerator  has  been  erected  and  is  operated  without  cost  of 
fuel  as  the  waste  itself  is  utilized. 

A ])atrol  system  keeps  the  streets  in  first-class  shape  and  reg- 
ular collection  of  trash  enhances  the  appearance  and  sanitation 
of  the  city. 

Before  leaving  Bryan,  Mr.  Greer  reported:  ‘'AA^e  carried  the 
poAver  plant  bond  issue,  bought  the  plant,  started  operating  it 
October  1 and  cut  the  cost  of  production  to  the  city  60  per  cent, 
the  first  month.  This  insures  the  return  of  the  full  purchase 
price  of  the  plant  and  its  improvements  to  the  tax  payers  out 
of  earnings  alone  in  about  7 years.  The  cost  of  the  plant  was. 
$100,000.” 

(Previous  report  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  46) 

Eleven  More  Texas  Towns 

Beaumont,  population  40,422.  Council-commission-manager 
charter  effective  May  1920. 

The  Beaumont  charter  closely  follows  that  of  Sherman,  Tex- 
as. in  providing  for  a larger  coiuicil  which  in  turn  selects  two 
of  its  OAvn  members  who  serve  with  the  ina^mr  as  a commis.sion. 
This  commission  appoints  the  manager  and  cooperates  with 
him  more  closely  than  does  the  larger  council. 

Amarillo,  population  15,494.  Commission-manager  charter 
effective  Pecember  1913. 

S.  B.  AIotloAv,  the  fourth  manager,  was  appointed  January, 
1920.  Air.  Alotlow  was  clerk  of  the  Potter  County  court  prior 
to  his  becoming  manager. 

(PreAuous  report  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  30;  Second  Proceed- 
ings, page  64;  First  Proceedings,  page  11). 

Brownsville,  ])opulation  13,180.  Commission-manager  char- 
ter effective  January  1916.  George  Groupe,  the  third  manager 
Avas  appointed  February  1920 ; salary  $5,000. 

Air.  Groupe  is  an  engineer  by  profession.  He  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  Avater  works  system  at  Cleburne,  Texas,  prior  to 
Ids  appointment  as  manager. 

Brownwood,  population  10,500.  A modified  charter  effec- 
tiAm  Apill  1916.  E.  B.  Brashear,  the  third  manager,  Avas  ap- 
])oiuted  Fel)ruary  1919;  salary  $2,400. 

Terrell,  population  8,400.  Commission-manager  charter  ef- 
fective April  1919.  J.  P.  Kittrell,  manager;  salary  $2,400.  He 
is  49  years  old  and  managed  public  utilities  for  tAA^enty  years. 

Taylor,  ])opulation  8,200.  City  manager  charter  effective 
April  1914.  A.  A^.  Hyde,  the  third  manager,  Avas  appointed 
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April  1918 ; salary  $2,000.  Mr.  Hyde  is  38  years  old  and  an 
accountant  by  training. 

(Previous  report  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  41). 

Yoakum,  population  7,500.  Commission-manager  charter 
effective  April  1915.  J.  V.  Lucas,  the  second  manager,  was 
appointed  November  1919. 

(Previous  report  Fourth  Yearbook,  page  116). 

Denton,  population  6,830.  Commission-manager  charter 
effective  April  1914.  H.  V.  Hennen,  the  third  appointee,  with 
the  title  of  ''mayor”  instead  of  "manager”  assumed  duties  May 
1919;  salary  $2,000.  He  was  a school  teacher,  merchant  and 
later  county  tax  collector. 

Stamford,  population  5,000.  Commission-manager  charter 
effective  June  1918.  H.  J.  Bradshaw,  the  second  manager  was 
appointed  last  year. 

(Previous  report  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  47). 

Teague,  population  3,760.  Position  of  manager  created  by 
ordinance  April  1915.  C.  E.  Johnson,  the  third  manager,  was 
appointed  last  year. 

Lubbock,  population  2,880.  Commission-manager  charter 
effective  1918.  Martin  S.  Ruby,  manager. 

OKLAHOMA 

Eleven  of  Oklahoma’s  twelve  manager  cities  have  adopted 
standard  commission-manager  charters.  The  eleventh,  Weath- 
erford, was  already  operating  under  a commission  plan  and 
simply  created  the  position  of  manager  by  ordinance.  Several 
of  the  other  cities  experimented  with  the  commission  form  be- 
fore advancing  to  the  commission-manager  class. 

Manager  Removed  from  Political  Influence 

Mangum,  population  4,770.  Commission-manager  charter 
effective  November  1914.  R.  B.  Snell,  the  fourth  manager,  was 
appointed  January  1919;  salary  $1800. 

The  city  attorney  writes : 

"The  city  manager  form  of  government  which  has  been  in 
operation  here  for  the  past  six  years  has  in  my  opinion  been 
overwhelmingly  superior  to  the  councilmanic  form  of  govern- 
ment theretofore  existing. 

"The  principal  advantage  obtained  by  this  form  of  govern- 
ment has  been  to  place  the  responsibility  of  handling  the  de- 
tails of  the  government  in  the  hands  of  one  man  who  is  required 
to  devote  his  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  city’s  business. 

"The  manager  is  completely  removed  from  politics  and  po- 
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litical  influence  in  so  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible ; hence  you 
can  readily  see  the  multitude  of  advantages  to  be  obtained  by 
the  city  under  that  kind  of  management;  it  saves  money,  strife 
and  political  preferment. 

i\Ir.  Snell  is  a mechanic  by  trade  and  served  as  commission- 
er prior  to  his  appointment. 

(Previous  report  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  47). 

Swap  Horses  Toward  Motor  Truck 

Coalgate,  population  4,000.  Commission-manager  charter 
July  1914.  Leslie  E.  Bay,  the  third  manager,  was  appointed 
August  1919 ; salary  $1620. 

AYhen  the  present  manager  assumed  his  duties,  the  various 
city  departments  were  in  badly  run  down  condition.  The  wa- 
ter supply  was  so  meager  that  it  could  be  furnished  for  domestic 
purposes  only  about  six  hours  a day.  The  street  lights  refused 
to  burn  without  constant  coaxing,  the  sewer  system  was  stopped 
up  in  several  places,  the  disposal  plant  was  out  of  business,'  and 
the  streets  in  bad  shape. 

During  the  past  four  months  the  water  system  has  been  ov- 
erhauled, the  supply  increased  20  per  cent,  storage  basins  kept 
filled,  and  operating  expenses  reduced  16%  per  cent.  Street 
lighting  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  appointment  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  various  sections  of  town  who  report  defects  at 
once  so  that  the  city  is  now  well  lighted.  The  sewers  have  been 
cleaned  and  flushed  and  the  disposal  plant  is  about  to  be  reha- 
bilitated. 

The  city  has  graded  46  blocks  of  dirt  streets  and  hard  sur- 
faced 2 blocks  through  the  cooperation  of  property  owners. 
Several  new  culverts  have  been  constructed  and  additional  pav- 
ing contracted  for. 

The  fire  ecpiipment  consisted  of  two  old  horses  about  14  vrs. 
of  age.  one  worn  out  fire  wagon,  2,000  ft.  of  hose,  one  chemical 
tank  and  two  ladders.  The  manager  swapped  the  horses  to  a 
farmer  lor  .$50  more  than  the  price  set  by  the  citv  commission, 
l)ought  a motor  truck  and  equipped  it  with  the  body  of  the  old 
wagon,  a chemical  tank  and  hose  and  thus  has  motor  fire  appa- 
ratus.^ As  to  the  saving,  the  manager,  writes:  ^‘It  was  costing 
the  city  about  $2.00  per  day  to  keep  the  team  and  it  is  now 
costing  us  an  average  of  $8.00  per  month  to  keep  the  truck. 
Tliis  vill  lie  reduced  as  soon  as  the  firemen  get  through  show- 
ing it  off.  They  are  proud  of  it  and  enjov  driving  iAhrough 
Lie  streets  and  letting  people  know  what^ became  of  Ned  and 
Dan  and  $1,700  of  city  funds.” 

Tn  Coalgate,  the  manager  is  obliged  to  serve  also  as  police 
tmlge.  Tt  IS  notev-orthy  that  during  the  past  eight  months  the 
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fines  have  amounted  to  $995  whereas  for  the  full  year  preceding 
they  totaled  but  $358. 

Mr.  Bay  is  33  years  old  and  served  18  months  as  secretary- 
treasurer  of  Coalgate  before  promotion  to  the  office  of  manager. 
He  is  also  experienced  in  management  of  public  utilities.  He 
writes  : ‘‘The  new  plan  has  proved  to  be  more  efficient  economy 
and  satisfactory  to  the  tax  payers.” 

Start  Improvements  at  Once 

Walters,  population  3,600.  Commission-manager  charter  ef- 
fective September  1919.  W.  B.  Anthony,  manager,  salary  $3,- 
000. 

Within  the  past  12  months  the  population  has  trebled  on  ac- 
count of  discovery  of  oil.  Since  the  new  plan  became  effective, 
$45,000  has  been  spent  for  improvements  to  the  water  works, 
electric  light  system  and  sewers  and  an  additional  $75,000  may 
be  spent  soon.  Natural  gas  from  the  city’s  own  fields  is  used  as 
fuel  for  both  domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes.  The  city 
also  has  authorized  the  paving  of  56  blocks  and  specifications 
have  been  prepared. 

Mr.  Anthony  is  48  years  old,  a business  man.  He  served  8 
years  as  mayor  of  Marlow,  a neighboring  Oklahoma  town,  and 
held  important  state  offices.  He  writes:  “While  the  manager 
form  is  still  on  trial  in  Walters,  I am  positive  that  the  beneficial 
results  secured  so  far  have  convinced  every  observant  citizen 
of  the  wisdom  of  this  plan  of  government.” 

Turn  Deficit  Into  Gain 

Weatherford,  population  3,000.  Position  of  manager  creat- 
ed by  ordinance  of  the  commission  July  1917.  Glenn  A.  Critch- 
field,  the  third  manager,  was  appointed  June  1919;  salary  $1,- 
700. 

Under  the  new  plan  the  tax  rate  has  been  kept  below  the  al- 
lowance of  6 mills  whereas  formerly  it  was  necessary  to  vote 
extra  levies.  The  saving  has  been  large  enough  to  permit  the 
motorization  of  all  street  and  fire  equipment. 

The  water,  light  and  ice  plants  have  been  put  on  a profit 
making  basis  and  show  a net  gain  of  $3,000  the  past  year  as  com- 
pared with  a previous  annual  loss  of  more  than  $7,000. 

Mr.  Critchfield  is  26  years  old  and  an  electrical  engineer. 

Muskogee,  population  50,000.  Commission-manager  charter 
effective  April  1920.  U.  P.  Harrison,  manager;  salary  $6,000. 

McAlester,  population  19,000.  Commission-manager  char- 
ter effective  November  1919.  E.  M.  Pry,  manager;  salary  $5,- 
000. 

Mr.  Fry  is  45  years  old,  is  a trained  surveyor  and  was  as- 
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sistant  superintendent  of  tlie  Oklahoma  state  penitentiary  prior 
to  his  appointment. 

Nowata,  population  8,000.  Commission-manager  charter  ef- 
fective April  1920.  James  C.  Manning,  manager;  salary  $4,- 
200. 

l\Ir.  Manning  is  39  years  old,  a civil  engineer  experienced  in 
public  utilities.  He  served  as  manager  at  Hays,  Kansas,  for 
one  year  before  being  promoted  to  Xowata. 

Norman,  population  6,240.  Commission-manager  charter  ef- 
fective September  1919.  AY.  J.  Cater,  manager. 

Mr.  Cater  writes:  ‘‘The  manager  form  is  proving  to  be  a 
great  success  and  will  make  a saving  of  about  $1,200  this  year.” 

Pawhnska,  population  6,000.  Commission-manager  charter 
voted  2 to  1,  April  1920 ; effective  soon. 

Sallisaw,  population  3,000.  Commission-manager  charter  ef- 
fective November  1919.  Fred  E.  Johnston,  manager ; salarv  $3,- 
000. 

Mr.  Johnston  is  a graduate  engineer  and  served  as  captain 
of  engineers  overseas.  He  is  31  years  old. 

Collinsville,  population  2,500.  Commission-manager  charter 
effective  January  1914.  F.  A.  YHight,  the  second  manager,  was 
appointed  May  i916;  salary  $1,800. 

Mr.  AAHight  is  35  years  old  and  was  an  accountant  and  news- 
paper man  before  becoming  manager. 

(Previous  report  Fourth  Yearbook,  page  124). 

Madill,  population  1,760.  Commission-manager  charter  ef- 
fective November  1917.  A.  P.  Marsh,  the  third  manager,  was 
appointed  May  1918 ; salary  $1,800. 

Mr.  Marsh  is  52  years  old  and  was  formerly  a wholesale  mer- 
chant. 

(Previous  report  Fourth  Yearbook,  page  122) 

PACIFIC  COAST  CITIES  UNDER  MANAGER  GOV’T 

It  can  hardly  be  charged  that  the  city  manager  idea  is  the 
possession  of  any  one  section  of  the  countrv,  since  the  four 
leading  Hates  are  Michig^an,  Texas,  Anrginia ''and  California— 
A orth.  South, ^ East  and  AA  est.  At  present  there  are  15  Califor- 
nia cities  claiming  some  variety  of  city  manager  government. 
Oregon  with  her  single  city  manager  is  entitled  to  a bit  of  credit 
as  La  Gi  ande  v as  the  first  town  west  of  the  Rockies  to  adopt  a 
commission-manager  charter. 

CALIFORNIA 

Only  six  of  California’s  cities  have  created  the  position  of 
manager  by  charter.  The  others  are  for  the  most  part  cities  of 
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the  sixth  class  and  are  not  permitted  under  the  state  law  to 
adopt  ‘'home  rule”  charters  and  have  done  the  next  best  thing 
by  passing  ordinances  providing  for  the  position  of  manager. 
All  classes  of  cities  but  this  latter  group  are  permitted  to  draft 
their  own  charters  and  the  last  legislature  tried  to  extend  this 
privilege  to  the  smaller  towns  but  the  governor’s  veto  post- 
poned the  movement.  The  largest  city  on  the  list,  San  Diego, 
does  not  belong  in  the  group  of  real  city  manager  municipali- 
ties, since  its  manager  of  operations,  though  commonly  referred 
to  at  home  and  abroad  as  a city  manager  has  no  control  over 
many  city  activities  usually  supervised  by  the  manager.  Such 
cities  as  San  Jose,  Alameda  and  Santa  Barbara,  however,  have 
done  much  to  advance  true  commission-manager  governments 

San  Diego’s  “Near  Manager”  Plan  Succeeds 

San  Diego,  population  95,000.  Position  of  manager  of  oper- 
ations created  by  ordinance  May  1915  in  accordance  with 
amendment  to  city  charter.  Wilbur  H.  Judy,  the  second  man- 
ager was  appointed  May  1919,  succeeded  Fred  M.  Lockwood; 
salary  $4,000. 

The  bureaus  under  control  of  the  manager  of  operations  are 
inspection,  engineering,  streets,  public  buildings,  pueblo  lands, 
mechanics,  water,  sewers,  and  garbage  collection.  The  combin- 
ation of  these  bureaus  under  the  supervision  of  a single  execu- 
tive is  a long  step  toward  the  city  manager  idea  and  has  pro- 
duced satisfactory  results.  The  past  year  has  been  a retrench- 
ment period  and  the  budget  for  the  operating  department  was 
reduced  $50,000,  but  out  of  added  savings  the  manager  was  able 
to  provide  funds  for  extra  work  not  authorized  in  the  budget 
to  the  extent  of  $51,000  and  finish  the  year  with  a $7,000  bal- 
ance. The  offices  of  city  engineer  and  superintendent  of  streets 
have  been  combined  with  highly  satisfactory  results.  A care- 
ful system  of  records  is  in  operation  and  a series  of  valuable 
surveys  and  plans  completed. 

The  transfer  of  tide  lands  from  the  city  to  the  United 
States  Government  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the 
U.  S.  Marine  Base  and  Naval  Training  Station,  required  exten- 
sive and  careful  engineering  work  on  the  part  of  the  city. 

The  city  farm  on  pueblo  lands  has  recently  been  transferred 
to  the  operating  department  and  7,000  acres  have  been  plowed 
and  sowed  to  grain.  The  pueblo  lands  belonging  to  the  city 
will  soon  be  made  very  valuable  by  the  construction  of  water 
transmission  lines  to  furnish  irrigation.  The  city  cannot  sell 
this  land  but  will  lease  tracts  for  farm  purposes. 

All  water  service  in  San  Diego  is  metered,  15,320  meters  be- 
ing in  service,  of  which  1,359  were  added  last  year  together 
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witli  an  increase  of  nearly  two  miles  of  seiwice  pipes  and 
mains. 

In  April  1919  the  people  voted  for  ''free”  garbage  collec- 
tion and  the  problem  of  equipping  and  operating  the  new  bu- 
reau of  garbage  collection  has  been  satisfactorily  worked  out. 
Under  the  new  plan  the  expenditures  of  the  operating  depart- 
ment have  been  materially  decreased.  During  the  "war  year” 
1918  they  amounted  to  but  $609,000  as  compared  to  $964,000  for 
1914,  the  year  before  adoption  of  the  manager  plan. 

Mr.  Judy  is  35  years  old,  a graduate  mechanical  engineer 
with  considerable  experience  in  construction  work. 

(Previous  report  Fourtli  Yearbook,  page  103). 

Lowest  Fire  Loss  in  History 

San  Jose,  population  40,000.  Commission-manager  charter 
effective  July  1916.  W.  C.  Bailey,  the  second  manager,  suc- 
ceeded Thomas  H.  Reed,  July  1918. 

The  city  manager  reports  as  follows : 

"The  greatest  problem  in  San  Jose,  for  the  last  year  has  been 
to  make  ends  met. 

"Like  many  other  cities  the  tax  rate  is  limited  by  the  char- 
ter to  $1.00.  The  assessing  is  done  by  the  county  assessor  so 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  city  to  raise  the  assessment  or  the 
tax  rate.  In  addition  to  the  regular  tax  the  city  formerly  re- 
ceived from  $75,000  to  $100,000  a year  excise  license.  Thus  with 
a limited  income  and  increasing  war  prices  it  has  been  a hercu- 
lean task  to  maintain  service  and  pay  the  bills. 

"San  Jose  is  on  an  absolute  cash  basis  and  no  bill  is  con- 
tracted until  there  is  money  in  the  treasury  with  which  to  pay. 

"Lnder  such  circumstances  the  following  figures  are  self- 
explanatory  : 

"For  the  first  year  under  the  city  manager  plan,  1915-16,  the 
receipts  were  $433,423,  with  a disbursement  of  $435,201. 

"For  the  fiscal  year  ending  December  1st,  1919,  the  receipts 
were  $404,250,  with  a disbursement  of  $375,542. 

"Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  though  our  receipts  are  about  $30,- 
000  less  than  they  were  four  years  ago,  our  disbursements  are 
about  $60,000  less ; — this  in  the  face  of  prices  almost  double 
wliat  they  were  four  years  ago. 

"We  actually  enter  the  fiscal  year  of  1919-20  with  an  unen- 
cumbered balance  of  $42,000,  which  added  to  our  tax  receipts 
and^  some  business  licenses  will  carry  us  through  this  present 
critical  year  when  our  entire  excise  tax  is  cut  otf. 

"All  of  the  service  of  the  city  has  been  maintained  in  prac- 
tically normal  condition.  An  an  evidence  of  the  efficiency  of 
our  fire  department  our  fire  loss  for  the  year  is  50c  per  capita, 
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the  lowest  in  the  history  of  the  city,  and  extremely  low  when 
compared  with  the  United  States  average. 

‘‘All  branches  of  the  city  government  are  running  smoothly 
and  efficiently,  and  as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be  made  for  se- 
curing more  income,  our  organization  is  in  such  shape  that  we 
will  be  able  to  do  those  things  for  civil  betterment  which  a real 
city  manager  form  of  government  has  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
complish. ” 

During  a temporary  financial  stringency  Mr.  Bailey  con- 
tributed $150  of  his  own  salary  a month  toward  the  expenses  of 
the  infiuenza  epidemic.  He  is  a graduate  doctor  of  medicine 
and  was  formerly  president  of  the  San  Jose  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  has  had  a successful  business  career. 

(Previous  reports  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  25 ; Fourth  Yearbook 
page  106) 

Marked  Economies  at  Alameda 

Alameda,  population  32,000.  Commission-manager  charter 
effective  May  1917.  Charles  E.  Hewes,  manager;  salary  $5,000. 

A comprehensive  zone  ordinance  dividing  the  city  into  eight 
classes  of  districts  has  been  adopted  and  is  now  in  operation. 
Some  of  the  features  of  this  ordinance  include  the  prevention 
of  the  construction  of  any  form  of  business  structure  within,  res- 
idence districts ; the  prohibition  of  erection  of  residences  in  in- 
dustrial areas  and  the  segregation  of  odorous  and  otherwise 
obnoxious  businesses  into  certain  definite  limits. 

Some  5 acres  of  added  park  lands  have  been  purchased  on 
the  “pay  as  you  go”  plan.  Payments  will  be  made  in  four  an- 
nual installments.  Tree  trimming  has  been  placed  on  a scien- 
tific basis  resulting  in  added  beauty  to  the  trees  and  enjoyment 
to  the  citizens. 

The  weed  cleaning  ordinance  has  been  strictly  enforced,  the 
work  done  at  minimum  cost  and  charged  to  the  property  owner, 
and  all  park  areas  and  vacant  lots  kept  clean. 

Prior  to  1919,  street  sweeping  was  done  by  contract  at  a 
cost  of  10  cents  per  1000  yards.  This  year  it  has  been  handled 
by  the  street  department  at  3i/2‘  cents.  Under  the  contract  sys- 
tem the  maximum  number  of  sweepings  in  any  street  was  three 
a week.  Now  the  principal  streets  are  swept  twice  a day  and 
practically  five  times  the  previous  area  is  now  kept  clean.  The 
total  cost  of  street  cleaning,  in  spite  of  increased  prices  of  labor 
and  material,  is  less  than  41  per  cent,  of  the  cost  under  con- 
tract. 

Garbage  has  been  sold  under  contract  to  a hog  raising  firm 
at  $3.50  per  ton  at  the  city  dumping  ground.  This  revenue 
amounted  to  $1,525  which,  added  to  the  saving  of  $480  for- 
merly paid  for  a dump  supervisor,  nets  the  city  over  $2,000. 

The  street  department  equipment  is  being  motorized  and  be- 
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sides  yielding  a material  increase  in  volnme  of  work  performed 
there  has  been  a saving  of  some  25  per  cent  in  cost  of  opera- 
tion. In  street  repair  work  better  materials  have  been  nsed 
and  the  price  of  labor  has  been  increased,  yet  there  has  been  a 
saving  of  some  $200  per  sq.  mile  effected  by  efficient  methods. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  water  supply  problem  is  being 
made. 

Tubercular  cases,  cases  of  extreme  poverty  and  general  so- 
cial welfare  have  been  given  careful  attention.  The  work  of 
the  health  visitor  has  been  quite  extensive  and  has  given  ‘‘a 
human  touch”  to  the  city’s  work. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  36  years  old  and  a civil  engineer.  He  served 
as  city  manager  at  Alhambra,  California  from  July  1915  to 
May  1917.  He  writes:  “The  new  plan  of  government  is  work- 
ing out  very  well.  The  general  public  appear  to  be  satisfied 
and  we  are  frequently  receiving  volunteer  comments  approving 
both  the  scheme  and  the  work  done.  I am  fully  satisfied  that 
the  citizens  of  this  city  would  not  now  consider  any  other  form 
of  government.  ’ ’ 

(Previous  reports  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  27 ; Fourth  Year- 
book,  page  107). 

Public  Safety  and  Health  Increased 

Santa  Barbara,  population  20,000.  Commission-manager 
charter  effective  January  1918.  The  third  manager,  Fred  L. 
Johnston  was  appointed  March  1920:  salary  $1,000. 

Santa  Barbara  has  been  growing  rapidly  and  during  1919  the 
increase  in  valuation  exceeded  $2,500,000.  Due  to  increased 
prices  and  a larger  program  of  construction  the  tax-  rate  for 
1919  was  increased  18c  per  hundred.  The  1920  budget  reduces 
the  tax  12c  although  the  county  tax  for  the  same  period  is  to 
be  raised  60c. 

The  fire  department  has  been  brought  to  a high  state  of  ef- 
ficiency and  call  men  are  being  replaced  by  full  paid  firemen. 
The  fire  loss  per  capita  last  year  amounted  to  but  19c  and  the 
percentage  of  loss  to  values  involved  less  than  .004,  a remarkable 
record.  The  spare  time  of  the  firemen  is  utilized  for  city  work. 
The  men  have  remodeled  the  old  park  station,  designed  and 
built  a heating  plant  for  the  jail,  designed  and  constructed  san- 
itary iron  beds  in  the  cells,  designed  and  made  street  signs  for 
the  entire  city  and  painted  the  city  automobiles.  The  estimated 
saving  thus  effected  totals  $4,800; 

Infrequency  of  arrests  may  either  indicate  a shiftless  police 
force  or  a well  behaved  public.  In  Santa  Barbara  the  figures 
have  both  meanings,  but  at  different  times.  A reorganization 
of  the  police  department  brought  about  a period  of  strict  law 
enforcement,  as  indicated  by  the  reports.  In  October,  1918,  un- 
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der  the  old  regime  136  arrests  were  made.  In  November,  the 
first  month  under  the  new  regime,  the  arrests  numbered  219 
and  in  December  238.  As  a result  of  the  severity  and  vigilance 
violations  of  law  immediately  began  to  decrease.  January 
showed  220  arrests ; February  198 ; March  185  and  so  on  until 
June  1919,  there  were  but  130  arrests  necessary,  many  of  them 
merely  for  minor  traffic  violations. 

Prevention  of  crime  is  emphasized.  To  quote  the  police  rules 
^fit  is  greater  credit  to  arrest  crime  than  to  arrest  criminals.” 
The  bureau  of  criminal  identification  is  an  important  part  of 
the  police  department  and  the  local  files  contain  some  ten  thou- 
sand prints  and  photographs. 

All  purchasing  has  been  centralized  in  the  manager’s  office 
and  the  city  has  a general  storehouse,  automobile  repair  shop, 
motor  repair  shop  and  blacksmith  shop. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  infant  mortality,  a public  clinic  has 
been  established.  Over  200  babies  were  treated  with  most  en- 
couraging results. 

A shortage  in  the  water  supply  during  the  year  made  it  ne- 
cessary to  restrict  the  sale  of  water  with  a consequent  loss  of 
revenue.  The  Gibraltar  Dam  was  completed  in  November  and 
the  city  is  now  safeguarded  against  the  repetition  of  such  short- 
age. Some  21/2  miles  of  10  inch  and  18  inch  redwood  pipe  were 
laid  in  1919  and  103  new  surface  connections  made. 

The  city  has  purchased  and  operated  an  asphalt  plant  and  is 
now  able  to  eliminate  the  disagreeable  feature  of  having  to  wait 
until  repair  work  has  piled  up  sufficiently  to  make  the  employ- 
ment of  a contractor  worth  while.  Paved  streets  are  now  kept 
in  good  condition.  Unpaved  streets  have  been  vastly  improved 
as  the  city  has  purchased  a 12  ton  gasolene  road  roller,  a grader 
and  a Ventura  scarifier. 

Construction  of  a sewage  disposal  plant  has  solved  a most 
serious  health  problem,  by  keeping  the  beaches  clean.  Hereto- 
fore the  shore  has  been  covered  by  sewage  washed  back  from 
sewer  outfall.  ^^The  condition  was  filthy  in  the  extreme  and  a 
menace  to  health.”  Since  installation  of  the  plant,  this  condi- 
tion has  been  completely  cured  and  the  ocean  front  of  Santa 
Barbara  is  one  of  the  cleanest  on  the  coast. 

The  annual  report,  published  in  July  1919  is  well  illustrated 
makes  excellent  reading  and  indicates  that  Santa  Barbara  has  a 
modern,  scientific  accounting  system. 

Robt.  A.  Craig  who  served  as  manager  until  January  1920 
is  37  years  old  and  a graduate  mechanical  engineer.  He  served 
as  manager  at  Phoenix,  Arizona,  for  four  years  prior  to  his  ap- 
pointment at  Santa  Barbara. 

Bakersfield  Makes  Good  Record 

Bakersfield,  population  20,000.  Commission-manager  char- 
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ter  effective  April  1915.  F.  S.  Benson,  the  second  manager,  who 
was  a])pointed  May  1917  served  till  May  1919,  and  was  reap- 
pointed Jnly  1919 ; salary  $4,000. 

During  the  past  year,  Bakersfield  has  : 

Increased  the  salaries  of  the  city  employees; 

Established  two-platoon  system  in  fire  department; 

Constructed  two  and  one-half  miles  of  paving ; 

Completed  thirty-four  blocks  of  grading  and  oiling ; 

Let  contract  for  two  new  sewer  districts ; 

Operated  free  dental  clinic  for  school  childrein, 

Established  a day  nursery ; 

Keestablished  a free  employment  bureau; 

Opened  up  free  automobile  camp  ground  with  kitchen,  din- 
ing room  ancl  other  conveniences ; 

Enlarged  its  parks  ; 

Paid  special  attention  to  public  health  with  the  result  that 
there  have  been  no  epidemics  and  the  city  schools  have  not  been 
closed  on  account  of  illness. 

The  city  has  kept  within  its  budget  without  voting  bonds  or 
special  taxes  and  without  handicapping  any  department. 

Mr.  Benson  is  56  years  old.  He  was  a school  teacher  for  ten 
years  and  later  served  as  county  official.  He  is  trained  as  an 
accountant,  newspaper  man  and  ran  a ranch  for  seventeen  years. 

A Clearing  House  for  Trouble 

Glendale,  population  11,500.  Position  of  manager  created 
by  ordinance  May  1914.  T.  W.  A¥atson,  manager ; salary  $2,400. 

At  the  time  of  adopting  the  manager  plan  Glendale  had  a 
population  too  small  to  permit  its  drawing  up  a commission- 
manager  charter.  The  population  has  gradually  increased,  how- 
ever, and  there  is  now  a definite  movement  on  foot  to  replace 
the  present  plan  by  one  conforming  more  nearly  to  the  standard 
type. 

In  a reaent  address  the  mayor  of  Glendale,  refers  to  the  of- 
fice of  the  city  manager  as  primarily  a clearing  house  for  trou- 
ble’’— ‘Hhe  board  is  not  confronted  with  many  small  diffi- 
culties that  arise  in  the  administration  of  the  city’s  affairs. 
These  are  handled  by  the  manager  so  that  the  board  can  meet 
at  the  regular  sessions  and  transact  such  business  as  is  required 
without  spending  hours  going  into  small  details  which  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.” 

Practically  all  city  departments  are  now  supervised  by  the 
manager,  his  powers  and  duties  having  been  increased  from 
time  to  time. 

Glendale  has  a modern  budget  system ; a practical  system  of 
assessment  for  public  work  and  gives  immediate  attention  to 
complaints  and  requests  for  information. 
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Mayor  Muhleman  concludes  his  address:  “The  city  manager 
plan  as  applied  to  Glendale  is  in  every  way  successful.  It  oper- 
ates to  save  money  for  the  tax  payer,  it  augments  the  service 
of  every  officer  and  employee  of  the  city  and  put  in  the  hands  of 
a careful  man,  a good  executive  officer,  and  a man  of  vision,  such 
as  Mr.  Watson,  our  city  manager,  redounds  to  the  benefit  of  ev- 
ery citizen  in  the  city.” 

Glendale  has  voted  upon  the  improving  of  its  water  system. 
Electric  equipment  is  being  purchased  and  plans  are  under 
way  for  installing  a municipal  telephone  system. 

Mr.  Watson  had  no  special  training  for  his  new  profession 
other  than  a general  acquaintance  with  city  affairs. 

(Previous  reports  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  36 ; Fourth  Yearbook 
page  112). 

Many  Ways  of  Saving  Money 

Alhambra,  population  10,000.  A modified  commission-man- 
ager charter  effective  July  1915.  Grant  M.  Lorraine,  the  third 
manager,  was  appointed  January  1917 ; salary  $2,700. 

Shortly  after  the  manager  plan  was  established  the  city  pur- 
chased a water  system.  The  transaction  was  so  well  handled 
that  the  value  acquired  by  the  city  is  approximately  $25,000  in 
excess  of  the  purchase  price.  The  cost  of  operation  averages 
$14,100  less  per  year  than  when  the  plan  was  privately  owned. 
It  is  estimated  that  during  the  three  years,  business  methods  of 
conducting  city  work  have  resulted  in  a saving  of  $11,800  and 
other  adjustments  recently  made  are  earning  in  addition  to 
this  more  than  $3,500  per  year. 

Installation  of  a master  meter  in  the  power  plant  produces  a 
saving  of  $2,000  per  year.  By  establishing  a scientific  method 
of  handling  interest  and  sinking  funds  of  the  water  works  bonds 
there  will  be  a saving  to  the  city  estimated  at  $30,240  during  the 
life  of  the  bonds  as  compared  to  former  methods  of  handling 
such  matters. 

Careful  investigation  showed  that  it  was  costing  the  city  22 
per  cent  per  year  to  maintain  streets.  Methods  have  been 
changed  and  the  ultimate  saving  is  placed  at  $4,100  per  year. 
Modern  equipment  has  been  purchased  for  the  street  depart- 
ment and  the  saving  brought  about  represents  more  than  50  per 
cent  profit  on  the  investment. 

The  manager  concludes  a recent  report : “In  my  opinion,  the 
employment  of  business-like  methods  and  the  coordinated  de- 
velopment of  city  problems  is  more  readily  accomplished  under 
the  city  manager  plan  than  under  the  old  form  of  government.” 

The  Alhambra  charter  differs  from  the  usual  type  in  follow- 
ing more  closely  the  old  style  commission  plan,  placing  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  at  the  head  of  the  various  departments, 
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thus  minimizing  the  usual  powers  of  the  city  mauager.  In  fact, 
it  iias  been  charged  by  a former  manager  that  politics  occa- 
sionally enter  into  Alhambra’s  city  government,  in  an  attempt 
to  make  of  the  city  manager  “only  a rubber  stamp  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  city’s  business.” 

i\lr.  Lorraine  is  39  years  old  a civil  engineer  and  served  as 
city  engineer  and  street  superintendent  in  Alhambra  for  some 
time  before  being  promoted  to  the  managership  upon  the  resig- 
nation of  F.  L.  Hilton. 

(Previous  reports  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  39;  Fourth  A"ear- 
book,  page  114). 

Abolish  Vice  and  Clean  Up  City 

Pittsburg,  population  7,000.  Position  of  manager  created 
by  ordinance  September  1919.  Randall  M.  Dorton,  the  second 
manager,  was  appointed  November  1919;  salary  $3,000. 

A recent  editorial  from  a Pittsburg  paper  indicates  that  the 
city  manager  not  only  conducts  municipal  affairs  but  already 
has  become  a community  leader.  He  is  credited  with  having 
'Organized  a chamber  of  commerce  and  a chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  with  having  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
carrying  of  an  election  authorizing  $440,000  worth  of  bonds  for 
mun  i c i p a 1 improvements. 

Law  enforcement  has  started  by  cleaning  np  of  the  gamb- 
ling dives,  removing  slot  machines,  enforcing  the  pool  room  or- 
dinance, abating  houses  of  prostitution,  enforcing  the  garbage 
ordinance  and  attending  to  “many  minor  evils  and  nuisances” 
to  the  end  that  the  city  is  fast  being  made  a cleaner  and  better 
place  in  which  to  reside  and  raise  a family. 

Incidentally  “the  fines  paid  into  the  city  treasury  in  the  past 
few  days  amounted  to  enough  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  city 
manager  for  the  entire  time  of  his  occupancy  of  office.” 

Revenue  is  being  secured  from  sources  hitherto  overlooked 
and  finances  have  been  placed  on  a sound  budget  basis. 

The  proceeds  from  the  bonds  will  be  used  to  construct  a city 
hall,  and  memorial  library,  street  and  sewer  improvements  and 
equipment  for  the  fire  and  street  cleaning  departments. 

Mr.  Dorton  is  28  years  old,  a graduate  in  political  science, 
served  as  captain  overseas,  and  was  executive  secretary  of  the 
Oakland  Mar  Camp  Community  Service  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment. 

Add  $1,000,000  to  Rolls  by  Scientific  Assessments 

Redding,  population  5,000.  51anager  plan  created  by  ordi- 
nance October  1918.  Ernest  A.  Rolison.  manager;  salarv  $2,- 
400.  ‘ 

As  is  often  the  case,  the  position  of  manager  at  Redding  has 
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been  largely  a matter  of  evolution,  thus  Mr.  Rolison  had  charge 
of  many  of  the  city’s  departments  from  January  1916,  and  as 
his  duties  were  increased  the  position  of  manager  was  created 
largely  to  name  a job  already  effective. 

Confronted  by  a loss  of  revenue  resulting  from  prohibition, 
Redding  called  in  tax  specialists  to  revise  the  assessed  valua- 
tions with  the  result  that  the  tax  roll  has  been  increased  from 
$1,500,000  to  $2,500,000  and  the  loss  has  been  more  than  com- 
pensated. A modern  budget  system  has  been  placed  in  opera- 
tion. 

During  the  past  year  an  extensive  paving  program  has  been 
carried  out  and  streets  gradually  improved  by  means  of  mod- 
ern equipment. 

Health  has  been  conserved  by  establishing  a mosquito  abate- 
ment district  and  by  enforcing  the  purification  of  the  city  wa- 
ter supply  with  the  result  that  there  has  not  been  a single  case 
of  typhoid  in  four  years. 

The  municipal  summer  resort  proved  popular  last  summer 
and  the  city  is  now  constructing  a ten  acre  park  which  will  con- 
tain an  automobile  camping  ground,  baseball  park,  athletic 
track  and  playground. 

Mr.  Robinson  is  34  years  old  and  trained  in  electrical  and 
civil  engineering. 

(Previous  report  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  49) 

Less  Waste  of  Time  and  Money 

Anaheim,  population  3,255.  Ordinance  creating  position  of 
manager  passed  November  1919.  0.  E.  Steward,  manager. 

As  in  the  case  of  Redding,  Anaheim  has  given  the  title  of 
city  manager  to  its  former  city  engineer  and  superintendent  of 
streets  at  the  same  time  increasing  his  duties  to  cover  other  de- 
partments. The  manager  writes : 

^'We  are  keeping  the  city  business  in  continual  operation. 
There  are  no  periods  of  waiting  between  meetings  of  the  board 
of  trustees.  We  are  accomplishing,  things  in  a much  shorter 
time  and  at  less  expense  than  under  the  old  method.  There  is 
no  opposition  manifest.” 

Anaheim  is  making  rapid  progress  in  the  field  of  public  wel- 
fare. A twenty  acre  public  park  has  recently  been  presented 
to  the  city  and  municipal  band  concerts  are  proving  popular. 
Plans  for  a civic  center  will  be  presented  at  an  election  soon. 

Many  Duties,  Small  Funds 

San  Anselmo,  population  2,500.  Manager  plan  by  ordinance 
November  1917.  C.  A.  Macomber,  manager;  salary  $1,800. 

San  Anselmo ’s  limited  finances  and  bad  streets  are  proving 
serious  obstacles  to  the  city  manager  who  is  required  to  serve 
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not  only  as  manager  but  as  marshall,  street  superintendent,  tax 
and  license  collector.  Under  his  various  aliases  he  seems  quite 
ready  to  take  orders  from  himself  as  manager  but  has  difficulty 
in  carrying  his  instructions  out,  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

There  is  a movement  on  foot  to  abolish  the  manager  plan, 
but  a recent  issue  of  the  local  paper  indicates  that  the  manager 
idea  has  some  strong  supporters. 

Mr.  ]\Iacomber  is  65  years  old  and  has  had  a general  business 
career.  Keport  of  his  resignation  has  just  been  received. 

(Previous  report  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  55). 

Manager  Plan  by  Evolution 

Coronado,  population  2,500.  Ordinance  creating  position 
of  manager  effective  January  1920.  G.  F.  Hyatt,  manager;  sal- 
ary and  fees  $2,100. 

Coronado  furnishes  another  example  of  a town  which  de- 
veloped the  position  of  manager  by  evolution.  Mr.  Hyatt  has 
served  as  city  engineer  since  September  1918,  and  his  duties  in- 
ereased  so  that  his  present  position  is  new  in  name  only  altho 
a few  added  responsibilities  have  been  placed  upon  him. 

Mr.  Hyatt  is  26  years  old,  an  engineer  trained  in  municipal 
work. 


A Decided  Success 

Paso  Robles,  population  2,000.  Manager  plan  created  by 
ordinance  April  1918.  William  Ryan,  the  second  manager, 
was  appointed  April  1919 ; salary  $2,000. 

The  plan  is  reported  as  having  proved  decided  success” 
and  the  manager  has  been  retained  for  the  coming  year  at  in- 
creased salary.  Municipal  improvements  to  the  amount  of 
$175,000  including  extensive  street  paving  and  the  construc- 
tion of  an  electrolier  system  are  under  way. 

Mi\  Ryan  is  40  years  old  and  a mechanical  engineer. 

South  Pasadena,  population  5,600.  hlanager  plan  adopted 
by  ordinance  January  1920,  effective  March  1,  1920,  with  R.  V. 
Orbison  as  manager. 

Salinas,  population  4,000.  City-manager  charter  was 
adopted  last  summer  and  gives  the  council  the  power  to  ap- 
point a manager  “if  they  think  it  beneficial  to  the  interest  of 
the  city.”  No  manager  has  been  appointned  to  date,  but  re- 
cent newspaper  clippings  indicate  that  one  will  be  soon. 

OREGON 

Debt  and  Taxes  Reduced 

La  Grande,  population  6,000.  Commission-manager  charter 
effective  October  1913.  John  Collier,  the  fourth  manager,  was 
appointed  January  1919;  salary  $1,800. 
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The  annual  report  of  La  Grande  for  1919  shows  that  since 
the  new  plan  was  adopted  the  bonded  indebtedness  has  been 
reduced  from  $275,000  to  $190,000,  and  the  tax  rate  decreased 
from  17.5  to  12.4.  Under  the  old  system  the  city  had  a float- 
ing debt  of  over  $100,000,  the  city  warrants  were  discounted 
10  per  cent  and  the  bank  reluctant  to  take  them  at  any  price. 
Now  no  expenditure  is  allowed  without  due  authorization  and 
funds  in  the  bank  to  cover.  During  1919  the  city  has  paid  off 
$50,000  municipal  bonds,  reduced  the  floating  debt  $25,000  and 
liquidated  $50,000  improvement  bonds  not  included  in  the  to- 
tals mentioned  above. 

Camping  grounds  for  tourists,  a golf  club  and  use  of  school 
property  for  play  grounds  and  social  centers  are  projects  now 
under  consideration.  During  the  year  there  have  been  no 
disastrous  fires  and  the  per  capita  loss  was  less  than  $1.00. 
The  fire  department  has  been  improved. 

A municipal  employment  bureau  is  in  operation  and  serves 
also  as  a clearing  house  for  complaints  and  public  information. 

Law  enforcement  has  been  stringent  the  past  year  and  more 
arrests  and  fines  recorded  than  previously  yet  there  has  been 
less  friction  and  the  respect  for  police  officers  has  been  in- 
creased. 

An  experienced  hydraulic  engineer  was  employed  to  make 
a comprehensive  survey  of  the  water  situation  and  as  a result 
of  his  report  a modern  and  efficient  water  system  is  to  be  in- 
stalled. Extensive  additions  to  the  city’s  mains  and  service 
pipes  have  been  made  and  all  leaks,  repaired.  Concrete  meter 
boxes  made  by  the  city  have  been  substituted  for  wooden  ones. 

Mr.  Collier  is  63  years  old,  experienced  in  general  business 
and  municipal  finance. 

(Previous  report  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  44.) 


BOROUGH,  TOWN,  AND  CITY  MANAGERS  ‘DOWN  EAST’ 

“Down  East”  is  a general  term,  and  its  meaning  depends 
upon  where  you  are  standing  at  the  time.  As  applied  to  this 
series,  it  includes  New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania, 
with  an  appendix  for  Canada,  whose  four  manager  munici- 
palities are  in  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick,  not  far  from  the 
New  England  border. 

NEW  ENGLAND 

New  England  holds  the  palm  for  conservatism,  as  prior  to 
1918,  Norwood,  Massachusetts,  with  a modified  manager ^ char- 
ter was  its  only  heretic  to  time  honored  political  traditions. 
At  present,  there  only  only  five  New  England  managers. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

Waltham,  population  33,000.  Commission-manager  charter 
effective  Jannar}^  1918.  Henry  F.  Beal,  the  second  manager, 
succeeded  C.  A.  Bingham,  January  1920;  salary  $5,000. 

5Ir.  Bingham  has  furnished  the  following  summary  of 
achievements : 

Salaries  and  wages  increased  from  1917  to  1919  54  per  cent; 
materials  increased  82  per  cent;  tax  rate  8 per  cent.  Every 
street  in  the  city  oiled  and  practice  of  assessing  abutters  for 
$10,000  discontinued.  Two  new  schools  costing  half  a million 
built  in  1919. 

Street  department  combined  with  sewer,  water  and  engin- 
eering departments,  into  a public  works  department,  eliminat- 
ing $1,800  in  salaries  and  saving  many  thousands  in  combin- 
ing available  equipment  and  men,  besides  assuring  permanent 
force  of  experienced  men  to  be  used  on  any  work.  $3,200 
saved  on  early  contracts  for  street  oils  for  1918  and  $5,000  for 
1920  contract. 

First  municipal  bulletin  by  employees  initiated  and  contin- 
ued monthly  to  an  edition  of  sixteen  pages  or  more.  Depart- 
mental bowling  leagues,  superintendents’  dinners,  and  other 
forms  of  recreation  used  to  bring  about  cooperative  spirit  be- 
tween city  officials. 

$70,000  of  Government  food  and  supplies  sold  the  citizens 
at  exact  GoAmrnment  prices,  being  the  first  city  in  New  Eng- 
land and  third  in  the  country  to  do  this.  $3,000  saved  the 
citizens  on  one  carload  of  flour  alone. 

AYater  consumption  reduced  33  per  cent  by  meters  and  leak 
surveys,  and  a $300,000  new  supply  indefinitely  postponed. 

Branch  library  established  and  a series  of  lectures  on  muni- 
cipal subjects  by  city  officials  carried  on. 

Contracts  for  practically  entire  supplies  of  1920  materials 
closed  in  1919  at  saving  of  thousands  in  addition  to  securing 
early  deliveries.  Cash  discounts  continued  to  more  than  pay 
for  entire  purchasing  force. 

Budget  of  $1,250,000  passed  one  week  after  the  close  of  the 
financial  year. 

Community  street  dancing  and  free  movies  successfully  car- 
ried out.  All  city  officials  and  employees  made  to  understand 
that  any  success  in  the  various  departments  was  caused  by 
their  help,  and  citizens  were  encouraged  in  coming  to  the  city 
hall  and  being  personally  conducted  thru  any  and  all  depart- 
ments. City  hall  switchboard  used  as  complaint  bureau  and 
also  for  outgoing  inquiries  as  to  the  condition  of  municipal 
service  rendered  in  various  districts.” 

Mr.  Beal  is  41  years  old,  trained  in  engineering,  and  served 
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as  director  of  public  works  prior  to  his  promotion  to  the  man- 
agership. 

(Previous  reports  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  26;  Fourth  Year- 
book, page  107). 

Five  Years  of  Satisfaction 

Norwood,  population  14,000.  Modified  manager  charter  ef- 
fective January  1915.  William  P.  Hammersley,  the  second 
manager,  was  appointed  to  succeed  C.  A.  Bingham,  March 
1918 ; salary  $4,000.  Mr.  Hammersley  reports  for  the  year 
1919: 

''Increased  our  surplus  in  the  public  service  department, 
from  $23,700  in  1918  to  $33,700  in  1919 ; 

"Granted  21  per  cent  salary  increases  to  heads  of  depart- 
ments ; 25  per  cent  to  mechanics,  and  34  per  cent  to  laborers ; 

"Increased  local  tax  rate  but  10  per  cent  while  the  State 
tax  was  increased  15  per  cent  and  the  county  tax  35  per  cent. 

"Completed  $300,000  high  school  building; 

"Established  laboratory  for  analysis  of  milk  and  foods  and 
maintained  regular  inspections.” 

A recent  letter  states: 

"The  town  of  Norwood  at  its  annual  town  meeting  held 
March  11,  1920,  passed  unanimously  every  item  in  budget  and 
warrant,  not  one  dissenting  vote  being  cast.  This  plainly 
shows  the  attitude  of  the  citizens  toward  the  'manager  plan.’ 
The  meeting  was  the  most  harmonious  ever  held.” 

Mr.  Hammersley  is  44  years  old  with  a long  experience  in 
municipal  engineering.  His  salary  has  been  increased  three 
times  during  the  past  two  years. 

(Previous  reports  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  34;  Fourth  Year- 
book, page  111;  Third  Proceedings,  page  76;  Second  Proceed- 
ings, page  81). 

MAINE 

City  Finances  Put  on  Sound  Basis 

Auburn,  population  18,000.  Commission-manager  charter 
effective  January  1918.  Edward  A.  Beck,  the  second  manager 
was  appointed  February  1919,  to  succeed  Harrison  G.  Otis ; sal- 
ary $5,400. 

The  tax  rate  for  the  year  1919  was  increased  from  23V2- 
mills,  the  lowest  of  any  city  in  the  state  to  31  mills,  so  as  to 
permit  liquidation  of  a large  inherited  floating  debt  and  much 
needed  public  improvements. 

Year’s  expenditures  $61,032  under  appropriation  'which 
included  a $17,003  emergency  reserve  fund.  Revenue  exceed- 
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ed  expenditures  by  $58,551.  Cash  balance  $39,168.  First  year 
in  over  twenty  which  closed  without  a deficit. 

Eliminated  floating:  debt  in  part  from  current  revenues, 
the  remainder  by  funding,  leaving  the  city  free  from  floating 
debt  at  close  of  year  for  the  first  time  in  its  history. 

City’s  net  debt  (liabilities  less  quick  assets)  reduced  $14,- 
636  after  bonding  for  improvements,  second  successive  year 
compared  to  an  increase  each  year  since  1910  with  an  increase 
of  $21,179  the  last  year  under  the  old  form  of  administration. 

Municipal  proprietary  interest  (all  resources  less  liabili- 
ties) increased  $76,349.45  or  over  12  per  cent. 

Civil  Service  for  police  and  fire  departments  made  opera- 
tive. 

Improvements  in  health  department  with  plans  for  a full 
time  health  officer. 

Establishment  of  highway  patrol  system.  Highway  main- 
tenance improved  at  a net  expense  of  $9,256  under  preceding 
year.  Year’s  highway  construction  included  over  two  and 
one-half  miles  or  approximately  one-half  of  city’s  entire  for- 
mer paved  mileage. 

Stone  crusher  plant  established  to  furnish  material  for 
future  construction. 

Plans  for  establishing  city  blacksmith  shop  completed. 

Police  alarm  system  installed. 

Plans  under  way  for  new  modern  fire  alarm  equipment. 

Street  lighting  expense  reduced  approximately  10  per 
cent. 

Plans  for  an  office  building  to  provide  for  all  city  offices 
under  one  roof. 

Mr.  Beck  is  34  years  old  and  a graduate  civil  engineer.  He 
served  as  borough  manager  of  Edgeworth,  Pa.,  and  city  man- 
ager at  Goldsboro,  North  Carolina,  prior  to  his  appointment 
at  Auburn. 

(Previous  reports  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  31;  Fourth  Year- 
book, page  108). 

CONNECTICUT 

West  Hartford,  population  5,620.  Manager  plan  adopted 
by  vote  at  the  town  meeting  July  1919.  B.  I.  Miller,  manager; 
salary  $4,000. 

Mr.  Miller  is  51  years  old,  has  had  a general  business  train- 
ing, apd  served  eight  years  as  first  selectman  of  an  adjoining 
town  prior  to  becoming  manager. 

VERMONT 

Springfield,  population  8,000.  At  a recent  town,  meeting, 
the  board  of  selectmen  was  empowered  to  employ  a town  man- 
ager. John  B.  Wright  is  'Jiumicipal  manager.” 
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NEW  YORK 

In  New  York  the  manager  plan  may  be  adopted  by  any 
one  01  three  methods. 

1.  Special  charter  authorized  by  special  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture; ^ 

2.  Adoption  by  referendum  of  ^Tlan  C”,  the  city  manager 
plan  as  provided  by  general  statute ; 

3.  Creation  of  the  position  by  ordinance  as  the  case  of 
Watervliet,  which  adopted  ^Tlan  B”  of  the  optional  cities  act, 
the  Galveston  style  eommisison  plan,  the  commissioners  being 
permitted  to  manage  city  departments  through  such  officers  as 
they  might  create. 

Unfortunately,  the  optional  cities  act  does  not  call  for  non- 
partisan  election,  yet  in  both  Watertown  and  Watervliet,  the 
citizens  have  elected  commissioners  on  non-partisan  tickets,  in 
the  former  case  overturning  a very  strong  Republican  major- 
ity and  in  the  latter  defeating  a Republican-Democratic  fu- 
sion ticket. 

Niagara  Falls  and  Newburgh  were  the  first  two  New  York 
manager  cities,  the  former  having  a special  charter,  the  latter 
adopting  ‘‘Plan  C”. 

To  date  but  6 New  York  cities  have  city  managers. 

Settled  Down  to  Steady  Progress 

Niagara  Falls,  population  55,000.  Commission-manager 
charter  effective  January  1916.  Edwin  J.  Fort,  the  second 
manager,  was  appointed  September  1918,  succeeding  0.  E. 
Carr ; salary  $6,000. 

Niagara  Falls  has  settled  down  to  a steady  progressive  pro- 
gram which  the  manager  states  is  'Aery  substantial  but  not 
spectacular  nor  startling.” 

During  the  past  year  more  than  3,000  water  meters  have 
been  added  to  the  water  system  and  all  services  are  now  me- 
tered. 

Several  acres  of  land  have  been  acquired  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a municipal  yard  w'hich  will  contain  the  asphalt  plant 
and  all  equipment  of  the  public  service  department  and  vill 
furnish  a storage  place  for  materials  of  ail  sorts. 

An  extensive  paving  program  has  been  started  and  four 
miles  of  construction  authorized  for  this  year.  • 

The  city  ordinances  have  been  completely  codified  and  will 
be  published  for  the  first  time.  This  will  place  the  police  and 
the  public  in  a better  position  for  law  enforcement. 

Modern  zoning  ordinances  have  been  completed  and  enact- 
ed by  the  council. 

The  city  has  established  a motor  repair  shop  and  repairs  its 
own  motor  vehicles  with  greater  speed  and  economy.  This  re- 
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pair  shop  is  used  by  the  board  of  education  for  instructing 
the  high  school  pupils  and  others. 

Mr.  Fort  is  50  years  old,  a graduate  civil  engineer  with  long 
municipal  experience. 

(Previous  reports  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  23;  Fourth  Year- 
book, page  104;  Third  Proceedings,  page  77).  ^ 

Improvements  Planned  at  Auburn 

Auburn,  population  36,142.  Comniission-inanager  plan  ef- 
fective by  adoption  of  ‘‘Plan  C”  January  1920.  John  P.  Jaeck- 
el,  manager;  salary  $4,000. 

The  first  six  months  under  the  new  plan  the  city  operates 
under  the  balance  of  the  budget  adopted  by  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. 

A program  of  street  improvement  will  be  developed  to  care 
for  the  paving  which  has  been  permitted  to  go  to  pieces  during 
the  past  three  years. 

It  has  been  decided  to  place  the  fire  department  on  a two- 
platoon  system  and  fire  equipment  will  be  motorized. 

Heretofore  garbage  and  waste  have  been  collected  under 
a contract  system  but  these  functions  will  now  be  taken  over 
by  the  city. 

The  manager  is  an  advocate  of  non-partisan  city  govern- 
ment and  feels  that  in  spite  of  the  handicap  of  the  political  fea- 
tures of  the  new  charter  the  city  administration  is  pledged  to 
a thoroughly  businesslike  conduct  of  affairs  uninfluenced  by 
political  consideration. 

i\Ir.  Jaeckel  is  54  years  old,  trained  as  a business  executive 
and  has  held  responsible  city  and  state  positions. 

Better  Government  In  Spite  of  Politics 

, Newburgh,  population  30,000.  Commission-manager  form 
effective  by  adoption  of  ''Plan  C”  January  1916.  AY.  John- 
ston Mckay,  the  fourth  manager,  was  appointed  January  1920; 
and  voluntarily  had  his  salary  reduced  from  $5,000  to  $3,600. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  Newburgh  situation  are  con- 
vinced that  partisan  efforts  have  in  no  way  diminished  since 
the  adoption  of  the  manager  plan.  In  fact,  the  position  of 
manager  has  been  considered  the  most  attractive  of  political 
plums,  yet  in  .spite  of  this  handicap,  Newburgh  has  enjoyed 
better  city  government  than  ever  before. 

The  incoming  manager  explains  his  appointment  as  follows : 

"You  know  some  men  fish;  some  play  poker,  and  I am  one 
of  the  fellows  unfortunate  enough  for  a number  of  years  to  get 
mixed  up  with  local  city  affairs,  and  after  my  complaining  how 
things  were  being  done  by  others,  they  at  last  gave  me  the  job 
and  told  me  to  do  better.” 

Mr.  McKay  is  53  years  old. 
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A Typical  “Inheritance”  from  Political  Past 

Watertown,  population  31,263.  Commission-manager  char- 
ter by  adoption  of  “Plan  C”  effective  January  1920.  C.  A, 
Bingham, _ appointed  manager  February  1920;  salary  $7,500. 

Mr.  Bingham  writes : 

“Watertown’s  report  will  simply  be  a story  of  our  inheri- 
tance on  January  1,  1920.  The  old  administration  forgot  to 
mention  the  unpaid  accounts  amounting  to  about  $135,000, 
which  were  actually  filling  up  pigeon  holes  and  files.  $90,000 
was  on  short  term  notes  and  the  remainder  was  for  monthly 
bills  on  labor  and  material,  some  three  years  old.  One  plumb- 
ing bill  was  five  years  old  and  so  on  down  to  the  city  employee 
waiting  four  months  for  salary  due.  Add  to  this  the  tax  limit 
fixed  ten  years  ago  and  a 50  per  cent  valuation  and  a whole- 
sale water  rate  50  per  cent  under  cost,  and  a daily  waste  of  3,- 
000,000  gallons  (enough  to  adequately  supply  our  city)  and 
you  can  begin  to  see  the  “welcome  to  our  city”  that  confront- 
ed the  new  commissioners. 

“Incidentally  everybody  purchased  every  thing  every 
where  and  each  separate  department  ^kept’  its  own  books.. 
Bills  were  paid  by  drafts  on  the  treasurer  who  never  saw  them 
until  returned  from  the  bank  and  we  found  one  which  had  been, 
out  uncashed  for  three  years. 

“The  pathos  of  the  situation  was  that  while  the  ^system’" 
was  as  full  of  holes  as  a sieve  in  some  ways,  yet  every  little 
appropriation  or  fund  was  locked  up  in  a separate  account  and 
drawn  upon  only  by  specially  printed  individual  drafts. 

“The  police  department  was  50  per  cent  undermanned  and 
with  no  equipment  while  the  fire  department  was  costing  near- 
ly $4  per  capita ! 

“If  we  start  to  tell  what  we  have  already  uncovered  in  past 
purchases,  we  would  be  sued  for  libel  so  will  close  by  stating* 
that  we  have  a commission  of  progressive  business  men  who 
are  disregarding  the  insulting  slurs  of  the  ex-politicians  (who 
should  be  thankful  they  got  out  from  under  instead  of  now 
trying  to  throw  sand  in  the  gears). 

“We  have  installed  centralized  purchasing,  uniform  muni- 
cipal accounting,  100  per  cent  valuation  by  appraisal,  water 
meters  installed,  and  new  building  methods ; pushing  comple- 
tion of  the  hydro-electric  plant,  competent  plumbing  and  wir- 
ing inspection,  satisfactory  garbage  collections,  enforcing  fire 
prevention  code,  planning  systematic  extension^  of  paving  and 
by  the  elimination  of  the  primitiAm  methods  in  other  depart- 
ments, hope  to  report  definite  facts  and  figures  at  the  close  of 
the  vear.  ” 

Mr.  Bingham  is  36  years  old,  a graduate  civil  engineer,,  and 
served  as  city  manager  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  1918-19,  and  town: 
manager  at  Norwood,  Mass.,  for  three  years  previous. 
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Non-Partisan  Victory  Over  Party  Politics 

Watervliet,  population  16,073.  Position  of  manager  by  or- 
dinance effective  January  1920.  Janies  B.  McLeese,  manager, 
.salary  $4,500. 

In  June  1919,  the  voters  of  Watervliet  adopted  ‘'Plan  B” 
of  the  optional  cities  act,  by  a majority  of  2 to  1,  which  pro- 
vides for  a mayor  and  two  councilmen  to  serve  as  a commis- 
sion.^ At  the  general  election  held  in  November  the  “people’s 
candidates”  defeated  the  fusion  political  ticket  bj^  large  plural- 
ities thus  repudiating  political  domination.  The  mayor  and  the 
'councilmen  elect  agreed  to  appoint  a manager,  but  upon  ad- 
vice of  the  general  attorney  of  the  state  they  gave  him  the 
title  of  “general”  manager  so  as  not  to  conflict  ivitli  the  term 
“city”  manager  as  used  in  “Plan  C,”  although  the  powers  and 
duties  are  the  same. 

A city  purchasing  department  is  being  created  and  purchase 
of  supplies  will  be  centralized.  The  three  big  problems  facing 
the  new  administration  are  : 

Equalization  of  property  values  ; 

Improvement  of  city  streets ; 

Law  enforcement. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  annex  by  legislation  part  of  the 
town  of  Colonie. 

]\Ir.  McLeese  is  62  years  old  and  a lifelong  citizen  of  AVa 
tervliet.  He  has  worked  his  way  up  in  a large  manufacturing 
concern  from  office  boy  to  vice  president  and  secretary  of  the 
corporation. 

Sherill,  population  1,500.  Special  city  manager  charter  ef- 
fective June  1916.  Amos  G.  Reeve,  the  third  manager,  was 
appointed  February  1920. 

Mr.  Reeve  has  served  on  the  Sherill  commission  and  has  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  city  affairs. 

(Previous  report  Fourth  Yearbook,  page  125) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Pennsylvania  laws  do  not  permit  commission-manager 
government  by  charter  yet  they  allow  the  cities  and  boroughs 
to  create  the  position  of  manager  by  ordinance. 

Unique  Endorsement  at  Altoona 

Altoona,  population  65,000.  Manager  plan  by  ordinance  ef- 
fective January  1918.  H.  Gordon  Hinkle,  manager;  salary  $7,- 
500. 

Mr.  Hinkle  notes  as  the  outstanding  achievements  in  Al- 
toona during  the  past  year : 

“Sinking  fund  earnings  have  been  increased  from  $26  per 
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thousand  in  1917  to  $43  per  thousand  in  1919  by  close  attention 
to  investments. 

'‘Tax  assessment  map  of  city  completed. 

“Tax  valuation  map  of  city  started  and  nearing  eomple- 
tion.  ° ^ 


Equipment  ordered  that  will  complete  the  motorization  of 
the  bureau  of  fire. 

“Ordinance  adopted  requiring  the  metering  of  all  industri- 
al and  commercial  service  and  meters  installed  on  approxi- 
mately  800  such  services. 

"The  sewage  disposal  plant  built  in  1914  at  a cost  of  $131,- 
000  but  never  used  on  account  of  defective  construction  re- 
paired and  placed  in  service.’' 

Evidence  that  the  manager  plan  is  highly  satisfactory  to 
Altoona  citizens  is  found  in  the  fact  that  while  state  law  has 
compelled  the  return  of  partisan  city  election,  Altoona’s  com- 
missioners were  all  reelected  by  almost  unanimous  consent.  In 
fact,  both  Democrats  and  Republicans  were  placed  in  nomina- 
tion on  both  tickets  and  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  a Republican 
received  the  highest  vote  while  on  the  Republican  ticket  a Dem- 
ocrat headed  the  list. 


Mr.  Hinkle  is  45  years  old,  a civil  engineer  with  extensive 
experience  in  construction. 

(Previous  report  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  21;  Fourth  Year- 
book, page  104). 


Better  Service  at  Lower  Cost 

Ambridge,  population  13,000.  Borough  manager  appoint- 
ed under  ordinance  provision  November  1918.  W.  M.  Cotton, 
the  second  manager,  succeeded  R.  H.  Hunter,  February  1920; 
salary  $4,500. 

An  Ambridge  paper  in  referring  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
retiring  manager  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  big  pav- 
ing program  adopted  by  the  council  has  been  carried  out  as 
planned ; that  a complete  record  of  all  streets  have  been  made 
in  blueprints  available  for  work  and  ready  reference.  Nearly 
a mile  of  sidewalks  was  constructed  last  year  and  more  than 
two  miles  of  sewer  laid  by  the  city  at  a saving  of  $10,000  under 
.the  lowest  bid  received.  The  collection  of  garbage  was  diffi- 
cult and  not  satisfactory,  due  to  shortage  of  labor,  yet  the  ex- 
pense was  $3,000  less  than  the  preceding  year.  Loss  by  fire 
was  but  $6,000  as  compared  to  $17,000  for  the  year  before. 
Health  was  protected  by  careful  analysis  of  milk  and  inspec- 
tion of  the  dairies.  The  balance  sheet  at  the  end  of  the  year 
shows  a gain  in  assets  of  $3,172. 

Mr.  Hunter  is  42  years  old,  a graduate  electrical  and  sani- 
tary engineer  with  municipal  experience.  Mr.  Cotton,  who 
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succeeds  him  is  29  years  old,  trained  in  municipal  research  and 
served  as  borough  manager  in  Edgeworth  and  Sewickley,  Pa., 
two  years  prior  to  his  appointment  at  Ambridge. 

(Previous  report  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  35). 

City  Plan  Financed  by  Popular  Subscription. 

Sewickley,  population  6,200.  Borough  manager  plan  by  or- 
dinance October  1918.  W.  M.  Cotton,  who  had  previously 
served  as  borough  engineer  was  appointed  borough  manager 
resigning  February  1920.  His  successor  has  not  been  an- 
nounced. Upon  resigning,  Mr.  Cotton  writes : 

‘'During  1919  Sewickley  has  lived  within  its  budget  and 
enters  the  year  with  a balance  in  the  general  funds. 

“A  health  ordinance  has  been  prepared  and  passed,  regu- 
lating the  sale  of  .milk  and  cream,  the  collection  and  disposal  of 
garbage  and  refuse  and  general  sanitary  conditions  of  the  bor- 
ough. 

“To  my  mind  the  biggest  achievement  of  all  is  the  increased 
interest  created  among  the  citizens  to  the  extent  that  a fund 
of  $3,000  has  been  raised  by  private  subscription  to  finance  a 
complete  survey  and  city  plan,  the  survey  to  cover  all  branch- 
es of  government  with  recommendations  for  new  organization, 
new  procedure  and  report  forms.  The  lack  of  civic  interest 
is  the  one  big  handicap  in  this  vicinity  and  this  survey  shows 
that  some  interest  has  been  created  and  the  survey  will  of 
course  increase  this  when  the  report  is  finished.” 

(Previous  report  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  44). 

Better  Financial  Condition  Than  Ever 

Towanda,  population  5,610.  Borough  manager  plan  by  or- 
dinance April  1918.  William  T.  Howie,  manager;  salary  $1,- 
200. 

The  Towanda  Daily  Keview  in  commenting  upon  the  annu- 
al report  of  the  manager  states : 

“The  borough  is  at  the  present  time  in  better  financial  con- 
dition than  ever  before.” 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  borough  manager  plan  the  tax 
rate  has  not  been  changed  and  the  balance  on  hand  in  the  treas- 
urer’s office  at  the  close  of  1919  is  the  largest  yet. 

Last  year  more  than  twice  as  much  was  spent  on  streets  as 
in  1917.  Bridges  have  been  painted,  water  ways  damaged  by 
a fiood  years  ago  have  been  permanently  repaired ; new  equip- 
ment has  been  purchased  and,  in  fact,  there  has  been  a general 
house  cleaning,  so  that  Towanda  is  now  “spick  and  span.”  A 
contract  has  been  let  for  brick  paving  which  will  complete  the 
two  miles  stretch  through  the  borough. 

A 23  acre  park  area  has  been  offered  to  Towanda  by  the 
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Lehigh  Valley  Road  and  the  offer  will  probably  be  accepted 
and^the  lands  mproved  soon.  To  quote  the  local  paper: 

iowanda  is  among  the  leaders  in  the  United  States  in  the 
ad^option  of  the. borough  manager  plan  but  the  time  is  coming 
when  every  town  or  city  of  any  size  will  have  one.  Thev  are 
becoming  a necessity  and  the  people  are  awaking  to  that*  fact 
Several  thousand  dollars  have  been  saved  in  this  borough  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Howie. 

Mr.  Howie  is  45  years  old  and  experienced  in  highway  con- 
struction prior  to  his  appointment  as  manager. 

(Previous  report  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  46)’. 


Systematic  Health  Supervision  Pays 

Edgeworth,  population  2,500.  Borough  manager  position 
by  ordinance  effective  January  1914.  Robert  Lloyd,  the  third 
manager,  succeeded  W.  M.  Cotton,  March  1920;  salary  $3,000. 

Upon  resigning  Mr.  Cotton  writes: 

^'Without  any  increase  in  taxation  Edgeworth  has  made  up 
in  one  year  the  entire  deficit  from  the  war  year,  1918,  and  on 
January  1,  1920,  is  in  excellent  financial  condition.  Health 
work  has  been  closely  followed  up  with  the  result  that  we  have 
the  lowest  number  of  communicable  diseases  of  any  year  for 
the  past  five.” 

(Previous  report.  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  54.) 

Loss  Converted  Into  Profits  , 

Mifflinburg,  population  2,000.  Borough  manager  plan  by 
ordinance  effective  January  1919.  W.  D.  Kochersperger,  man- 
ager; salary  $2,500. 

Upon  entering  the  office  the  manager  found:  ‘‘office  meth- 
ods of  a vintage  that  would  have  been  out  of  date  30  years  ago ; 
a complete  lack  of  working  plans  of  the  various  streets;  the 
electric  light  and  water  accounts  badly  in  arrears.  These  have 
now  been  collected  and  many  other  accounts  considered  bad 
have  been  turned  into  the  treasury.” 

Competitive  purchasing  has  yielded  a material  sa^fing.  A 
business  survey  has  been  made  in  the  water  and  light  plant, 
and  by  the  equalizing  of  rates,  plugging  of  leaks  and  some 
changes  in  operation,  a marked  gain  was  immediately  noticed. 

Standard  concrete  paving  has  been  constructed  on  the  main 
street  by  town  force  at  an  actual  cost  of  $1.55  per  sq.  yd.  with 
an  added  24  cents  for  grading. 

Mifflinburg  has  lived  within  its  income  without  increased 
taxation.  Previous  to  the  present  management,  the  electric 
light  plant  was  operated  at  a loss.  This  loss  has  been  convert- 
ed into  a profit  of  15  per  cent  and  a corresponding  profit  in  the 
water  department  of  25  per  cent. 
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A quarry  lias  been  opened  up  by  the  borough  to  still  further 
reduce  the  cost  of  paving  construction  and  the  pulverizing  of 
raw  limestone  from  the  paving  creates  a by-product  that  has  a 
ready  sale  to  the  farmers. 

The  neiv  form  of  government  has  met  with  popular  approv- 
al. 

Mr.  Kochersperger  is  50  years  old,  a graduate  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  and  experienced  in  practical  engineer- 
ing and  construction. 

Coraopolis,  population  6,162.  Position  of  borough  manager 
created  by  ordinance  IMarch  1920.  No  appointment  announced. 


CANADA 

Four  Canadian  municipalities  have  adopted  the  manager 
plan.  The  first  of  these  was  AYestmount,  Quebec,  whose  gen- 
eral manager  charter  dates  bach  to  1913.  The  other  three  have 
appointed  general  managers  by  contract  or  ordinance  within 
the  past  year. 


NEAY  BRUNSAAMCK 
Mayor  Changes  Opinion 

Woodstock,  population  4,000.  General  manager  employed 
through  contract  June  1919.  P.  Frazer  Armstrong,  manager; 
salary  $3,000. 

In  reporting  the  last  annual  town  meeting  the  local  paper 
comments  upon  the  hearty  support  the  town  manager  plan  has 
received.  The  mayor,  Thomas  H.  Noddin,  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing: ^AA"e  tried  to  put  the  town  on  a business  basis  and  in  no 
time  in  the  history  of  AYoodstock  has  such  good  feeling  exist- 
ed. AYhen  the  town  manager  proposition  was  before  us  I may 
say  that  for  two  years  I was  opposed  to  the  idea,  but  after  ex- 
perience I have  changed  my  mind.  I am  sure  if  we  had  adopt- 
ed this  system  ten  years  ago  we  would  have  been  the  leading 
town  in  Canada  today.” 

One  uniciue  feature  of  the  new  order  of  things  commented 
upon  by  the  paper  is  the  fact  that  the  manager  in  presenting 
his  report  ‘‘made  no  attempt  to  cover  up  any  matters  Avhich  re- 
ceived attention  during  the  year.” 

Mr.  Armstrong  is  30  years  old,  a graduate  engineer  with 
broad  experience  and  served  as  captain  of  engineers  in  the 
war. 

Edmundston.  Town  manager  I.  L.  Leon  Theriault,  ap- 
pointed March  1920 ; salary  $3,000. 
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QUEBEC 

Westmont,  population  18,260.  Manager  plan  by  charter 
April  1913.  George  W.  Thompson,  manager. 

Grand  Mere.  Position  of  town  manager  created  by  ordin- 
ance, March  1920.  Henry  Ortiz,  manager. 

REPORTS  FROM  MANAGERS  IN  THE  PRAIRIE  STATES 

It  is  a striking  fact  and  one  difficult  to  explain  that  the  leg- 
islators of  the  states  farthest  inland  have  been  most  reluctant 
to  grant  any  measurable  degree  of  home  rule  to  their  towns 
and  cities.  Thus  we  find  the  prairie  states  with  limited  rep- 
resentation in  the  list  of  city  manager  municipalities. 

This  may  be  largely  explained  by  the  fact  that  these  legis- 
latures are  made  up  largely  of  farmers  who  are  slow  to  grasp 
the  seriousness  of  the  ever  increasing  problems  facing  city  gov- 
ernment. Despite  the  handicap  of  legislative  inertia  some 
noteworthy  progress  has  been  made. 

Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Kansas  and  North  Dakota  recently  en- 
acted state  wide  laws  permitting  the  adoption  of  the  commis- 
sion-manager plan  but  bills  of  a similar  nature  were  defeated 
in  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri.  Iowa  leads  in  the  number  of 
cities  pledged  to  the  new  plan.  Kansas  stands  second,  while 
Illinois,  Minnesota  and  Arkansas  strive  for  third  with  three 
each.  Nebraska  has  two;  South  Dakota  has  one;  while  zeros 
are  still  chalked  against  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Missouri  and 
North  Dakota. 

KANSAS 

Kansas  will  be  considered  first,  as  all  four  of  her  cities  have 
standard  commission-manager  charters  while  the  other  prairie 
states  are  still  largely  confined  to  the  less  desirable  ordinance 
type. 


Results  Disarm  Opposition 

Wichita,  population  75,000.  Commission-manager  charter 
effective  April  1917.  L.  W.  Clapp,  the  third  manager,  was  ap- 
pointed October  1919 ; salary  $10,000,  $4,000  of  which  he  uses 
to  employ  assistants. 

The  manager  submits  the  following  report: 

‘‘First:  At  the  April  1919  election,  at  the  close  of  the  first 

two  year  term  of  manager  government,  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners was  reelected  without  much  of  a contest.  On  the  ter- 
mination of  no  other  term  of  city  government  in  the  history 
of  Wichita  was  there  a failure  of  the  leading  newspapers  to 
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differ  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  existing  government.  At  this 
-election  no  paper  fonnd  gronnd  to  support  an  opposition  ticket, 
or  to  raise  any  serious  objection  to  the  administration.  The 
only  conclusion  is  that  general  satisfaction  prevailed. 

Second : Continuance  of  the  former  policies  of  executing 

public  work  within  the  estimates  of  the  city  engineer.  The 
oity  carried  on  the  work  with  a very  considerable  saving  to 
the  property  owners  by  purchasing  material  and  employing  ta- 
bor required.  Under  this  plan  the  manager  succeeded  in  keep-  ' 
ing  within  the  estimates,  and  at  a much  less  cost  than  the  work 
could  have  been  done  for  under  regular  contracts. 

Third : The  completion  of  a large  main  sewer  about  5 miles 

in  length  through  the  city  within  the  estimates  of  $214,000, 
when  the  lowest  bid  obtainable  from  regular  contractors  un- 
der advertisement  and  sealed  bids  was  $316,500. 

Commencement  of  a large  drainage  proposition  to  correct 
a serious  situation  that  has  existed  ever  since  the  city  was 
planned,  in  connection  with  overflowing  streams.  Never  be- 
fore has  an  administration  felt  able  to  undertake  the  work. 
The  project  will  noAv  be  carried  forward  as  rapidly  as  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  relating  to  drainage  will  permit. 

Fourth:  Granting  advances  in  salaries  of  city  employees. 

Fifth : Conducting  of  three  general  sales  of  army  food 

supplies  distributed  from  the  city  exposition  building,  largely 
by  voluntary  service  of  people  from  organized  labor  and  city 
■employees. 

Sixth : Continuation  of  the  practice  initiated  by  the  for- 

mer  manager  of  providing  a series  of  municipal  entertainments 
at  popular  prices.  In  1919  the  admission  was  10c  to  50c  per 
entertainment. 

The  city  owns  a fireproof  forum  building  with  a seating  ca- 
pacity of  5,000.  Every  seat  for  the  entire  series  of  entertain- 
ments was  sold  in  advance,  and  practically  every  seat  was  oc- 
cupied at  every  entertainment.  Contained  in  the  series  were 
the  following  artists : 

Isadora  Duncan  Dancers,  Mine.  Schumann  Heinck,  San  Car- 
lo Grand  Opera  Co.,  Ole  Hanson,  Madam  Heimpel,  iMinneapolis 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Irvin  Cobb. 

Seventh : Establishment  of  a venereal  clinic  for  care  and 

treatment  of  interned  cases.  This  enterprise  has  done  more 
to  solve  the  social  evil  question  than  all  forms  of  statutes  and 
ordinances  based  upon  the  system  of  fine  and  imprisonment 
•ever  accomplished. 

Eighth : Enlargement  of  the  Public  Health  Nurses  Associ- 

ntion,  which  is  not  financially  a city  enterprise,  but  which  is 
fostered  and  assisted  by  the  administration. 
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Ninth:  Organization  for  the  first  time  of  a park  board, 

which  has.  started  intelligent  development  of  a definite  plan  of 
constructive  work  in  the  acquisition  of  river  front  lands  and 
neighborhood  parks  and  playgrounds. 

Tenth : Continuation  of  free  garbage  collection  service, 

and  preparation  for  a regular  collection  of  waste,  at  a small 
charge  to  patrons. 

Eleventh : All  of  the  above,  and  all  other  activities  car- 

ried on  throughout  the  year  on  the  same  tax  levy  without  in- 
crease over  that  of  previous  administrations. 

Mr.  Clapp  served  as  mayor  for  two  years  prior  to  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  managership,  upon  the  resignation  of  L.  R. 
Ash.  He  is  a lawyer  by  profession,  a man  of  independent 
means  and  has  long  been  interested  in  city  government. 

(Previous  reports:  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  18;  Fourth  Year- 
book, page  103). 

Health  and  Welfare  Emphasized 

El  Dorado,  population  10,995.  Commission-manager  char- 
ter effective  July  1917.  Bert  C.  Wells,  manager;  salary  $3,600. 

Achievements  for  the  past  year  are  summarized  by  the 
manager  as  follows : 

‘‘Maintained  a free  city  nurse,  giving  daily  nursing  care  to 
the  poor,  especial  attention  paid  to  babies.  Special  visits  paid 
to  all  contagious  cases, 

“Established  a free  clinic  for  venereal  diseases,  men  and 
women,  a service  that  every  community  should  give  to  its  peo- 
ple. 

“Kept  every  one  in  fuel  during  the  coal  strike  by  establish- 
ing a woodyard,  selling  wood  at  cost  and  buying  coal  from  the 
state  and  selling  it  at  actual  cost. 

“Organized  a full  paid  fire  department,  purchased  new 
equipment,  and  results  are  shown  in  that  our  fire  loss  is  prac- 
tically nil  for  1919. 

“Laid  45  blocks  pavement,  about  50,000  sq.  yds. 

“Extended  sanitary  sewers,  in  several  districts,  a total  of 
four  miles ; 

“Purchased  and  installed  a two  million  gallon  pump  for 
the  water  works.  Extended  water  mams,  laying  three  miles 
of  four  and  six  inch  pipe,  also  completed  a survey  and  report 
for  a new  water  supply,  impounding  a small  creek  to  hold  800 
million  gallons  of  water. 

“Improved  parks,  trees,  flower  beds,  and  lawns.” 

Mr.  Wells  is  39  years  old,  a graduate  civil  engineer  and 
served  as  city  engineer  of  Wichita  prior  to  his  appointment  as 
manager. 

(Previous  report  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  30) 
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Fine  Showing  in  Water  & Light  Plant 

Hays,  poi)ulation;  3,300.  Commission-manager  charter  ef- 
fective May  1919.  James  C.  Manning,  manager;  salary  $3,000. 

The  first  duty  of  the  city  manager  at  Hays  was  the  making 
of  a thorough  survey  of  conditions  as  he  found  them.  His  re- 
port attracted  more  than  local  attention  and  was  published  by 
the  University  of  Kansas  extension  division.  Among  other 
things,  he  found  that  the  city  had  been  spending  approximately 
$4,000  a year  more  than  its  receipts  and  issuing  bonds  periodi- 
cally to  cover  the  deficit. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  showing  has  been  made  in  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  water  and  light  plant,  a deficit  of  $22,* 
000  having  been  overcome  by  efficient  management  and  better 
collection  methods.  The  published  report  for  the  month  of 
November  1919,  comparing  figures  with  those  of  the  corres- 
ponding month,  the  last  year  under  the  old  plan,  show  that  the 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  electric  current  increased  134  per  cent, 
although  the  cost  of  operation  decreased  11  per  cent.  Corres- 
pondingly, the  total  water  receipts  jumped  116  per  cent  and 
the  cost  of  supplying  water  decreased  71  per  cent. 

The  city  is  now  receiving  3 per  cent  interest  on  its  daily 
cash  balances  instead  of  2 per  cent.  It  has  funded  $27,000  of 
7 per  cent  warrants  by  substituting  5 per  cent  bonds. 

A modern  budget  has  been  established  and  the  city  is  liv- 
ing within  its  income  for  the  first  time  in  years. 

Mr.  Manning  is  39  years  old,  a civil  engineer,  and  experi- 
enced in  public  utilities.  He  has  just  been  promoted  to  Nowa- 
ta, Oklahoma.  His  successor  has  not  been  announced. 

Get  Results  Much  Quicker 

McCracken,  population  1,000.  City  manager  charter  effec- 
tive May  1919.  L.  L.  Ryan,  manager;  salary  $1,800. 

i\Ir.  Ryan  reports:  ‘‘The  new  plan  gets  results  much  quick- 
er. ^ It  cuts  out  a lot  of  red  tape  and  endless  argument  over 
trivial  matters.  When  there  were  half  a dozen  men  under  the 
mayor  and  council  plan  chosen  to  run  the  city  each  of  them 
wanted  to  express  his  opinion  but  none  of  them  wanted  to  as- 
sume any  responsibility.’’ 

After  6 months  under  the  manager  plan  marked  improve- 
])ient  was  noticeable  in  the  conduct  of  the  water  and  light 
])lant.  The  total  gain  in  savings  and  increased  earnings  com- 
pared  with  the  previous  6 months  amounted  to  $1,438.  In 
April  the  last  month  under  the  old  form  of  government  the 
])lant  lost  $141.  In  October,  six  months  later,  it  cleared  $138 
al)ove  all  operating  expenses.  It  is  reported  that  the  new 
plan  of  erovernment  is  proving  popular  in  McCracken. 

IMr.  Ryan  is  32;  served  as  city  clerk  prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  manager. 
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IOWA 

Iowa  has  at  the  present  time  nine  cities  operating  under  or 
pledged  to  the  city  manager  plan.  Only  two  of  these  Dubuque 
and  Webster  City,  have  adopted  commission-manager  charters. 
The  others  have  created  the  position  of  manager  by  ordinance 
in  accordance  with  state  law  authorizing  such  action. 

Average  Saving  of  $36,000  a Year 

Webster  City,  population  6,000.  Commission-manager  char- 
ter effective  October  1916.  G.  J.  Long,  the  second  manager, 
was  appointed  April  1917 ; salary  $6,000. 

Webster  City  went  through  the  war  period  with  an  electric 
light  rate  of  6c  per  k.  w.  h.  for  residence  consumers.  The  light 
plant  has  been  equipped  with  a new  350  h.  p.  boiler  and  a 1,- 
000  h.  p.  turbine  is  to  be  added. 

The  paving  program  includes  four- miles  of  construction. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Webster  City  has  saved  an  average 
of  $36,000  a year  since  adopting  the  manager  plan. 

Mr.  Long  is  35  years  old,  a graduate  engineer  and  experi- 
enced in  municipal  work. 

(Previous  report  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  45;  Fourth  Year* 
book,  page  118). 

Spotlight  Shifted  from  Purse  to  Person 

Clarinda,  population  5,000.  Manager  plan  by  ordinance 
April  1913.  Henry  Traxler,  the  second  manager,  was  appoint- 
ed May  1919;  salary  $2,700. 

Just  prior  to  Mr.  Traxler’s  appointment,  the  electors  had 
‘Ghrown  out  of  office  the  so-called  business  type  of  council 
backed  by  the  commercial  club”; 

The  new  manager  writes:  ‘‘We  at  once  undertook  to  bring 
together  the  two  opposing  factions  ‘the  business  men  and  the 
others’  through  a plea  for  community  spirit.  With  a few  well 
placed  social  ‘ get  together’  functions  we  have  been  able  to  build 
a real  community  club  and  have  run  the  membership  from  180 
to  1,000.  We  got  them  all  in  and  interested  and  have  plans 
to  keep  them  interested.  Anyone  having  any  experience  with 
small  town  factions  knows  that  the  farmer  and  the  city  man 
seldom  hitch.  It  is  our  hope  to  put  them  into  the  same  har- 
ness. We  have  made  a good  start.  ” 

Streets,  lawns  and  private  yards  are  kept  clean  in  ever;v 
way.  “So  much  so  that  ‘there  ain’t  no  such  thing’  as  a back 
yard  in  Clarinda — they  are  all  front  yards.  ’ ’ 

The  city  has  issued  $20,000  worth  of  bonds  which  will  be 
used  in  buying  up  some  unsightly  places  and  converting  them 
into  parks  and  playgrounds. 
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The  city  owns  and  operates  the  only  theatre  in  town  and  of- 
fers many  fine  attractions.  A public  dance  hall  is  also  under 
tile  supervision  of  the  city. 

During  the  past  year  contracts  have  been  let  for  construc- 
tion of  an  entirely  new  water  works  plant.  It  will  be  placed 
in  operation  April  1,  1920,  and  has  a capacity  of  1,200,000  gal- 
lons every  day. 

A modern  light  franchise  has  been  engineered  through,  in- 
suring  fairness  to  both  public  and  operator. 

Mr.  Traxler  is  32  years  old,  a graduate  civil  engineer  expe- 
rienced in  municipal  Avork. 

(Previous  report  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  47 ; Fourth  Yearbook 
page  120). 

Mt.  Pleasant,  population  4,170.  Manager  plan  by  ordinance 
April  1916.  T.  AY.  McMillan,  manager;  salary  $1,800. 

The  manager  plan  AAms  adopted  just  after  the  completion  of 
an  improA^ement  program  coA^ering  a period  of  10  years,  hence 
no  heavy  Avork  Avas  recpiired  during  the  Avar  years.  This  year, 
hoAvever,  the  city  has  contracted  for  a neAV  unit  that  Avill  double 
the  capacity  of  the  light  plant  and  Avill  extend  the  Avater  and 
and  seAver  systems. 

Mr.  klcMillan  is  45  years  old,  trained  in  public  utilities,  and 
serves  as  superintendent  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  electric  light  and 
Avater  Avorks. 


Cash  Balance  Equals  $10  Per  Capita 

Iowa  Falls,  population  4,000.  Manager  plan  by  ordinance 
May  1914.  J.  0.  Gregg,  the  second  manager,  Avas  appointed 
May  1917 ; salary  $1,800. 

Mr.  Gregg  reports : 

‘AA^ith  the  increased  cost  of  eA^erything,  Ave  have  paid  $7,- 
500  this  year  on  outstanding  bonds  issued  in  former  years,  and 
Avill  complete  the  year  Avith  a cash  balance  in  the  city  treasury 
of  over  $40,000  AAdiich  practically  offsets  all  outstanding  in- 
debtedness of  all  kinds  of  the  city,  this  with  a reduction  in  the 
tax  levy. 

^AA^hile  no  extensiA^e  improA^ements  haA^e  been  made  during 
the  past  year,  Ave  have  put  in  additional  Avater  mains,  have  let 
contract  for  the  drilling  of  a neAv  Avell,  and  will  in  the  A^ery 
near  future  let  contract  for  the  equipment  of  same,  have  con- 
structed seA^eral  hundred  feet  of  cement  sideAvalks  and  haA-e  put 
oyer  tAvo  thousand  loads  of  cinders  on  the  unpaved  streets  and 
higlnvays. 

‘AA^e  are  noAv  making  arrangements  for  a camping  park  for 
tourists  aaAo  happen  to  come  this  AA'^ay  via  auto.  This  city  be- 
ing situated  on  three  trunk  line  auto  trails,  Ave  Avant  to  take 
care  of  the  tourists.” 
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Mr.  Gregg  is  51  years  old  and  served  as  city  clerk  prior  to 
his  appointment  as  manager. 

(Previous  report  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  51 ; Fourth  Yearbook 
page  122). 

People  Support  Plan 

Anamosa,  population  3,000.  Position  of  manager  created 
by  ordinance  May  1919.  W.  F.  Hathaway,  who  formerly  held 
the  triple  position  of  city  clerk,  water  commissioner  and  city 
marshal,  manager,  salary  $1,800. 

After  a few  months  trial  of  the  new  plan,  the  manager  re- 
ported: '‘Already  we  have  made  the  town  look  different  and 
are  getting  on  a good  business  basis.  Better  yet  the  people  are 
with  us  almost  to  a man.” 

Mr.  Flathaway  is  37  years  old,  is  experienced  in  public  util- 
ities and  served  in  the  army  for  years.  He  holds  the  rank  of 
captain. 

Dubuque,  population  47,500.  Adopted  a commission-mana- 
ger charter  January  26,  1920,  by  a plurality  of  820  votes  out  of 
4,000  cast.  0.  E.  Carr,  formerly  manager  at  Springfield,  Ohio; 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  Cadillac,  Mich.,  has  been  chosen  man- 
ager to  take  office  in  June;  salary  $8,400. 

Esterville,  population  4,200.  Manager  plan  by  ordinance 
established.  May  1919.  F.  G.  Connelly,  manager. 

Manchester,  population  3,160.  Manager  plan  created  by  or- 
dinance May  1916.  Thomas  Wilson,  the  second  manager,  ap- 
pointed May  1917 ; salary  $1,440. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  64  years  old  and  a surveyor.  He  served  as 
city  clerk  end  engineer  before  becoming  manager. 

Villisca,  population  2,170.  Manager  plan  by  ordinance  May 
1919.  W.  J.  Oviatt,  manager;  salary  $1,200.  Mr.  Oviatt  is  50 
years  old  and  ran  a dairy  before  becoming  manager. 

ILLINOIS 

Illinois  has  produced  an  interesting  development  of  the 
manager  idea,  namely,  the  village  manager  in  the  residential 
suburbs  of  Chicago.  The  laws  covering  Illinois  villages  are 
such  that  while  the  position  of  manager  is  created  by  ordinance 
and  elections  are  presumably  partisan  there  is  a fair  chance  for 
the  working  out  of  the  manager  idea. 

Cooperative  Spirit  Among  Employees 

Wilmette,  population  7,824.  Position  of  village  manager 
created  by  ordinance  October  1918.  C.  C.  Shultz,  the  second 
manager,  was  appointed  Hecember  1918;  salary  $2,100. 
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Mr.  Schultz  writes : 

''The  Manager  plan  in  M'ilmette  is  working  out  very  well 
and  as  far  as  I know  the  plan  is  generally  popular. 

"The  system  has  eliminated  a lot  of  red  tape  in  the  manner 
of  handling  complaints.  All  complaints  receive  very  prompt 
attention,  a fact  which  has  brought  many  compliments. 

"The  purchasing  of  all  supplies,  the  collection  of  all  money 
due  from  miscellaneous  sources,  in  fact,  all  the  business  of  the 
village  is  on  a strictly  business  basis. 

"AYe  are  in  close  touch  with  all  our  employees  and  are  get- 
ting the  very  best  service  from  all  our  departments.  A fine 
spirit  of  cooperation  exists  among  our  departments,  and  all 
have  the  same  object  in  view,  namely,  to  give  the  best  service 
possible  to  the  public.” 

Air.  Schultz  is  48  years  old;  trained  in  general  business  and 
village  government. 

Continued  Progress  at  Winnetka 

Winnetka,  population  5,115.  Position  of  business  manager 
created  by  ordinance  January  1915.  H.  L.  AVoolhiser,  the  sec- 
ond manager,  was  appointed  Alay  1917 ; salary  $3,600.  He  re- 
ports : 

"During  the  past  year  we  have  completed  five  miles  of  con- 
crete pavements,  so  that  95  per  cent  of  our  streets  in  public  use 
are  paved. 

"Our  fire  department,  which  was  formerly  merely  a volun- 
teer organization,  under  a part  time  fire  marshal,  is  now  in 
charge  of  an  experienced  chief,  with  two  full  time  firemen,  in 
addition  to  the  volunteer  organization. 

"AA"e  have  installed  a type  75  American-La  France  triple 
combination  pumping  engine,  and  are  planning  a number  of 
other  improvements  during  the  coming  year. 

"An  election  to  authorize  a bond  issue  of  $90,000  to  provide 
a filtration  plant  was  successfully  carried  and  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  the  improvement  have  been  completed.  Difficulty 
in  acquiring  the  property  desired  for  the  site  made  it  impossi- 
ble to  begin  construction  last  year. 

"A  systematic  survey  of  water  waste  has  cut  our  distribu- 
tion system  losses  in  half  and  helped  to  ofiset  the  increased 
cost  of  coal,  which  has  advanced  from  $2.15  per  ton  to  $4.15 
during  the  last  three  years. 

"In  spite  of  increases  in  operating  costs,  ranging  from  25 
per  cent  to  150  per  cent,  our  water  and  electric  light  depart- 
ments  are  still  showing  comfortable  surpluses,  with  rates  un- 
changed. 

"All  advertising  signboards  exceeding  nine  square  feet  in 
area  have  been  eliminated  from  the  village,  under  the  theory 
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that  Winnetka  is  primarily  a residential  community  where  con- 
spicuous advertising  displays  are  manifestly  inappropriate. 

“We  have  made  a real  start  toward  carrying  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  report  of  our  plan  commission,  special  as- 
sessment proceedings  for  a through  truck  traffic  route  having 
been  instituted,  negotiations  being  in  progress  toward  acquir- 
ing the  property  for  park  areas  around  one  of  our  railway 
stations. 

“Under  a recently  enacted  Illinois  statute,  empowering  mu- 
nicipalities to  establish  restricted  building  districts,  we  have 
appointed  a zoning  commission  which  is  actively  working  on  a 
zoning  plan  for  Winnetka.” 

Mr.  Woolhiser  is  33  years  old,  a graduate  electrical  engineer 
and  trained  in  public  utilities. 

(Previous  reports  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  44;  Fourth  Year- 
book, page  123;  Third  Proceedings,  page  79;  Second  Proceed- 
ings, page  91). 

Lowest  Per  Capita  Fire  Loss  in  State 

Glencoe,  population  3,295.  Position  of  general  manager 
created  by  ordinance,  January  1914.  H.  H.  Sherer,  manager; 
salary,  including  that  received  as  township  highway  commis- 
sioner, $5,000. 

Achievements  for  1918  are  summarized  as  follows : 

“Purchased  site  for  community  center  and  plans  developed 
for  improvement  of  site. 

“Glencoe’s  plan  commission  has  employed  an  architect  who 
sits  with  the  commission  which  now  approves  all  plans  having 
to  do  with  the  physical  improvements  in  Glencoe. 

“Glencoe  divided  into  45  districts  to  secure  aid  in  street 
maintenance  from  property  owners.  Gratifying  results.  Pur- 
chase of  10  ton  roller  made  possible  by  this  plan. 

“Township  builds  first  mile  of  concrete  road  out  of  its  own 
funds. 

“Township  cut  in  half  the  former  contract  price  of  weed 
cutting  with  labor  costs  increased  nearly  100  per  cent. 

“Use  of  building  on  park  property  to  house  teachers  of 
grammar  school. 

“Pitometer  test  of  water  system  made  during  year  . 

“Secured  county  aid  to  extent  of  $12,000  on  one  of  Glen- 
coe’s roads. 

“Increased  athletic  equipment  at  bathing  beach  by  several 
hundred  per  cent. 

“Organization  of  groups  of  men  who  hold  semi-monthly 
meetings  to  discuss  Glencoe’s  problems. 

“Secured  rating  in  January  as  city  having  lowest  per  capita 
fire  loss  ill)  Illinois. 
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"‘Have  lived  within  our  income  for  six  successive  years  un- 
der manager  plan.” 

Mr.  Slierer  is  36  years  old,  experienced  in  street  construc- 
tion and  public  works  prior  to  his  appointment.  His  salary  has 
been  increased  five  times. 

(Previous  report  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  50;  Fourth  Year- 
book, page  123  ; Third  Proceedings,  page  81). 

MINNESOTA 

Motorizing  Fire  Apparatus 

Anoka,  population  4,300.  Modified  commission-manager 
charter  effective  April  1914.  Henry  Lee,  manager ; salary  $1,- 
200. 

Mr.  Lee  writes:  'AVe  are  still  making  improvements.  5Ye 
started  a paving  job  late  last  fall  amounting  to  $105,000  which 
is  about  one-half  completed.  We  also  expect  to  put  all  our 
electric  light  wires  under  ground  through  the  business  part  of 
the  city.  We  are  calling  for  bids  for  two  motor  driven  fire  ap- 
paratus to  replace  our  horse  drawn  rigs,  which  will  be  open 
April  6th.  Have  purchased  about  five  acres  of  land  located 
in'  the  center  of  the  city,  which  will  eventually  be  used  for  park 
purposes.  The  commission-manager  form  of  government  seems 
to  be  satisfactory  to  the  majority  of  people  here.” 

]\Ir.  Lee  is  60  years  old  and  serves  as  city  clerk  in  addition 
to  his  position  as  manager. 

(Previous  reports  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  49;  Fourth  Year- 
book, page  121). 

Break  All  Records  for  Improvements 

Pipestone,  population  3,500.  iManager  plan  by  ordinance 
l\Iay  1917.  F.  E.  Cogswell,  general  superintendent;  salary  $2,- 
400. 

During  1919,  although  costs  of  material  and  labor  practical- 
ly doubled,  Pipestone’s  tax  levy  remained  practically  station- 
ary yet  “there  never  v/as  a time  in  the  history  of  the  city  that 
as  many  improvements  have  been  made  as  during  1919.” 

These  ^improvements  include  the  investment  of  $78,250  in 
paving,  $12,886  in  sewers  and  $14,340  in  water  mains.  In  ad- 
dition $4,000  was  spent  in  repairs  to  the  water  works  system 
and  in  installing  15  new  fire  hydrants  and  20  new  water  gates. 

In  Pipestone  the  manager  is  by  no  means  the  office  boy  of 
the  city^  council  as  he  has  had  to  personally  promote  much 
needed  improvements  and  frequently  present  city  matters  at 
meetings  of  the  business  men’s  association  and  in  the  churches. 
This  was  particularly  true  in  urging  improvement  to  the  water 
system. 
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When  the  new  plan  went  into  effect  the  city  sewer  system 
was  practically  out  of  operation  and  it  was  estimated  it  would 
take  $20,000  to  place  it  in  working  order.  It  has  now  been  re- 
stored to  first-class  condition  at  practically  no  expense.  The 
city  has  purchased  a fully  equipped  triple  combination  fire 
pumper,  has  reduced  fire  hazards  by  condemning  the  old  wood- 
en buildings  until  now  all  of  the  business  section  of  the  city  is 
practically  cleared  of  frame  structures. 

Traffic  laws  have  been  strictly  enforced  with  the  result  that 
no  one  has  been  injured  through  a street  accident  and  the  in- 
juries to  automobiles  have  been  very  slight.  • 

Bootlegging,  gambling  and  vice  in  general  have  been  stren- 
uously attacked  and  practically  eliminated. 

Civic  spirit  has  increased  with  the  city  improvements. 

The  manager  writes:  ‘‘The  question  of  cleanliness  and  civic 
pride  has  received  considerable  attention,  resulting  in  the 
general  expression  that  we  are  the  cleanest  city  in  the  state. 
This  is  more  noticeable  to  strangers  who  knew  the  conditions 
three  years  ago  when  the  city-manager  plan  was  adopted.  We 
were  then  the  dirtiest  city  in  the  state.  We  have  miles  of  well 
kept  twenty-five  foot  park  ways  on  thirty  foot  paved  streets, 
each  property  owner  vying  with  his  neighbor  to  keep  it  in  the 
best  shape.” 

A municipal  skating  rink  has  been  established  and  is  crowd- 
ed daily. 

A local  paper  writes:  “The  city  superintendent  plan  has 
been  in  operation  here  for  three  years  and  in  that  time  has 
proved  a big  success  from  every  view  point.  ’ ’ 

Mr.  Cogswell  is  53  years  old  and  spent  some  years  in  rail- 
roading prior  to  his  appointment  as  manager. 

Morris,  population  3,500.  Modified  manager  charter  effec- 
tive January  1914.  Frank  J.  Haight,  the  second  manager,  was 
appointed  January  1918;  salary  $1,800. 

Mr.  Haight  is  34  years  old  and  has  general  business  train- 
ing. He  is  experienced  in  engineering  and  public  utilities. 

(Previous  report  Fourth  Yearbook,  page  125). 

ARKANSAS 

Hard  Sledding  for  Bankrupt  City 

Hot  Springs,  population  18,000,  Commission-manager  char- 
ter effective  April  1917.  George  R.  Belding,  the  second  man- 
ager, who  also  serves  as  secretary  of  the  business  men’s  league, 
was  appointed  September,  1918 ; salary  $2,100. 

Mr.  Belding  writes:  “I  am  frank  to  say  that  the  plan  has 

never  had  an  opportunity  to  really  show  what  it  could  do  on 
account  of  lack  of  funds.  Hot  Springs  formerly  enjoyed  a rev- 
enue from  saloons,  bawdy  houses,  gambling  houses,  etc.  This 
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revenue  has  all  been  swept  away  by  the  legislation  enacted  by 
the  general  assembly  of  the  State.” 

The  financial  condition  is  best  illustrated  by  the  statement 
recently  published: 

Liabilities 


AVarrants  $1,090.00 

Time  AVarrants  due  January  30,  1920  6,500.00 

City  bonds  payable  April  30,  1920  180,000.00 

'^Total  * $187,590.00 

Assets 

Cash  in  Depository  $868.11 

Indebtedness  $186,721.00 


The  deficit  for  the  year  1919  alone  amounted  to  over  $43,- 
000.  It  is  estimated,  however,  that  the  city  will  receive  some 
$40,000  from  the  occupation  tax  recently  authorized  by  the 
.state. 

The  biggest  achievement  of  the  past  year  has  been  the  se- 
curing of  a first  class  water  supply  through  arrangement  with 
the  Hot  Springs  A^^ater  Company. 

The  police  and  fire  departments  have  shown  marked  effi- 
ciency this  past  year  and  with  limited  facilities  the  street  de- 
partment has  kept  the  streets  ‘fin  better  condition  than  in 
years.” 

Air.  Belding  is  52  years  old  and  was  at  one  time  mayor  of 
Hot  Springs. 

(Previous  report  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  31). 

Manager  in  Name  Only 

Monticello,  population  3,500.  Alanager  plan  by  ordinance 
June  1918.  A.  AI.  Bell,  the  second  manager,  apuointed  January 
1920. 

A recent  letter  from  Alonticello  states:  “The  city  manager 
plan,  so  called,  here,  is  a mere  joke.  A few  old  time  council- 
men  interfere  until  you  may  consider  the  manager  has  no  au- 
thority.” 

Bentonville,  population  3,000.  Position  of  manager  created 
by  ordinance  September  1915.  Edgar  Alasoner,  manager;  sal- 
ary $1,500. 

Air.  Alasoner ’s  chief  duties  seem  to  be  the  management  of 
municipal  water  and  light  plants. 
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NEBRASKA 

Alliance  Makes  Good  Beginning 

Alliance,  population  7,000.  Position  of  manager  created  by 
ordinance  August  1919.  Cassius  C.  Smith,  manager ; salary  $3,- 
000. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  month  under  the  manager  plan  a lo- 
cal paper  calls  attention  to  the  improvements  already  antici- 
pated including  the  repairing  of  the  city  hall,  the  adoption  of 
a system  for  keeping  and  caring  for  city  supplies,  the  provision 
of  an  office  for  the  chief  of  police,  improvements  to  the  city 
light  and  power  building,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  orna- 
mental light  system. 

Standard  methods  of  electric  lighting  and  plumbing  inspec- 
tion have  beeni  adopted.  A police  system  signal  has  been  in- 
stalled. The  manager  has  set  up  and  started  a 325  H.  P.  en- 
gine and  250  K.  W.  Westinghouse  generator  with  boilers.  Let 
contract  for  renovating  the  city  standpipe  and  overhauling 
the  city  pest  houses.  A contract  has  been  let  for  the  construc- 
tion of  $180,000  worth  of  paving  and  storm  sewers. 

Alliance  is  considering  the  adoption  of  a genuine  commis- 
sion-manager charter  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Smith  is  41  years  old  and  served  as  city  manager  at 
Montrose,  Colorado,  for  a year  and  a half  prior  to  his  promo- 
tion to  Alliance.  He  is  an  engineer  by  training. 

Chadron,  population  5,000.  Manager  plan  by  ordinance  ef- 
fective April  1920.  J.  H.  Rayburn,  manager;  salary  $5,000. 
Mr  Rayburn!  was  previously  a chamber  of  commerce  secretary. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

• Clark,  population  1,335.  Manager  plan  created  by  ordi- 
nance May  1912.  J.  E.  Smith,  manager;  salary  $1,200. 

Mr.  Smith  was  an  alderman  before  his  appointment  as  man- 
ager. 

PROGRESS  OF  MANAGER  MOVEMENT 

IN  ROOKY  MOUNTAIN  REGION 

The  states  grouped  in  this  series  are  Montana,  Utah,  Colo- 
rado and  New  Mexico,  there  being  yet  no  city  manager  in  Wy- 
oming or  Idaho. 


COLORADO 

Water  Plant  Nets  $30,000 

Boulder,  population  14,000.  City  manager  charter  with 
proportional  representation  effective  January  1918.  W.  D. 
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Salter,  the  second  manager,  succeeded  E.  0.  Heinrich,  June 
1919;  salary  $4,000. 

Mr.  Salter  reports:  “The  city  tax  rate  is  10  mills  and  it  has 
not  been  raised  during  the  past  three  years.  During  1919  the 
city  retired  water  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $65,000.  Another 
issue  of  $75,000  water  bonds  is  due  on  July  1st  of  this  year 
and  preparations  are  under  way  for  retiring  about  $25,000  of 
this  issue  and  refunding  the  remainder. 

In  November  of  last  year  the  citizens  voted  an  issue  of  $100,- 
000  of  5 per  cent  bonds*^to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  building 
a memorial  park  in  honor  of  the  boys  of  this  county  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  late  war.  Within  the  past  week  a site  has 
been  selected  for  this  purpose  and  negotiations  are  under  way 
for  acquiring  the  land.  During  February  of  this  jmar  the  city 
acquired  by  purchase  160  acres  of  land  to  add  to  its  mountain 
park  system.  The  city  has  acquired  400  acres  of  mountain 
lands  lying  in  the  drainage  area  of  its  domestic  water  supply. 
The  latter  purchase  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  securing  con- 
trol of  this  land  to  prevent  possible  contamination  to  its  wa- 
ter. Close  watch  was  kept  over  the  water  supply  and  analy- 
ses are  made  twice  a week.  The  milk  and  cream  supply  is 
closely  watched  and  frequent  tests  are  made. 

“There  was  considerable  improvement  work  done  during  the 
year  1919  in  the  way  of  construction  of  sanitary  sewers,  alley 
pavements  and  31/2^  miles  of  water  transmission  lines,  the  latter 
being  completed  and  put  in  operation  the  last  of  December, 
1919.  Plans  are  under  way  and  contract  will  soon  be  let  for 
additional  alley  paving  amounting  to  about  $16,000.” 

The  auditors  report  for  the  water  department  shows  that 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1918  there  was  a deficit  of  $3,800  while 
during  the  year  1919  the  plant  made  net  earnings  of  $33,634. 
The  other  city  departments  closed  the  year  with  unexpended 
appropriations  of  $7,558  against  a deficit  for  1918  of  $2,848. 

The  city  has  recently  purchased  a motor  fire  truck  and  a 
motor  sprinkler  and  flusher. 

The  manager’s  report  concludes:  “It  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  city  manager  form  of  government  meets  with  the  unan- 
imous approval  of  all  citizens  but  the  sentiment  in  this  city 
seems  to  be  greatly  in  its  favor  and  the  temper  of  our  people  is 
splendid.  ’ ’ 

]\Ir.  Salter  is  53  years  old  and  experienced  in  municipal  en- 
gineering. He  was  director  of  public  service  at  Boulder  prior 
to  his  promotion  to  the  position  of  manager. 

(Previous  reports  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  35;  Fourth  Year- 
book, page  126). 

Durango,  population  5,300.  Commission-manager  charter 
succeeded  old  style  commission  plan  March  1915.  W.  H.  Wig- 
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glesworth,  the  second  manager,  was  appointed  April  1919 ; sal- 
ary $1,800. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth  is  53  years  old,  trained  in  engineering, 
with  experience  in  municipal  work. 

(A  report  of  the  city  manager  plan  in  Durango  will  be  found 
in  the  Fourth  Yearbook,  page  119). 

Montrose,  population  4,000.  Commission-manager  charter 
effective  February  1914.  R.  P.  Hilleary,  the  fourth  manager, 
was  appointed  August  1919 ; salary  $3,000. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  public  welfare  in 
Montrose  this  past  year.  Weekly  band  concerts  and  commu- 
nity singing  at  the  city  hall  have  proved  popular. 

Mr.  Hilleary  is  35  years  old,  a civil  engineer  and  was  chief 
engineer  of  the  Michigan-Colorado  Copper  Company  before  be- 
ing appointed  manager. 


NEW  MEXICO 

Albuquerque  Wiping  Out  Deficit 

Albuquerque,  population  20,000.  Commission-manager 
charter  effective  January  1918,  and  amended  in  1919  to  increase 
the  number  of  commissioners  from  three  to  five.  James  N. 
Gladding,  the  third  manager,  was  appointed  February  1920; 
salary  $5,000. 

Mr.  Gladding  succeeded  A.  R.  Hebenstreit  who  sums  up  the 
achievements  of  the  past  year:  ^'Inherited  overdraft  of  $26,000 
was  reduced  $7,000  in  1918  and  $11,000  in  1919,  the  balance  of 
$8,000  being  provided  for  in  the  1920  budget.  During  the  past 
two  years  $80,000  has  been  placed  in  the  sinking  fund  to  reduce 
the  bonded  indebtedness.  Albuquerque  will  be  on  a strictly 
cash  basis  from  now  on.  Financial  matters  have  been  system- 
atized. 

^‘The  net  profits  for  the  water  department  during  the  past 
year  are  approximately  $30,000.  A contract  for  $30,000  worth 
of  paving  was  let  last  summer  and  of  the  nearly  800  property 
owners  affected  only  14  opposed  the  paving.” 

The  viaduct  over  the  Sante  Fe  tracks  has  been  rebuilt  at  a 
saving  of  $2,000  under  the  estimated  cost. 

Aproximately  $7,000  was  contributed  by  public  subscription 
for  the  purchasing  of  a playground  for  the  children  and  a ‘li- 
brary drive”  yielded  over  2,000  books  for  the  public  library. 

There  is  a movement  on  foot  to  extend  the  city  limit  in  four 
directions  which  would  increase  the  population  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hebenstreit  is  33  years  old  and  a civil  engineer.  His 
successor  Mr.  Gladding,  is  40  years  old,  was  formerly  city  en- 
gineer of  Albuquerque  and  El  Paso. 

(Previous  report  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  29). 
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Everybody  Satisfied  at  Roswell 

Eoswell,  population  9,000.  Manager  plan  by  ordinance  May 
1914.  Clyde  Fulton,  the  third  manager,  succeeded  A.  G.  Jaffa 
March  1920. 

]\Iotor  trucks  and  tractors  installed  last  year  have  resulted 
in  50  per  cent  saving  ^‘with  more  and  better  work  done  and  ev- 
erybody satisfied  and  that  is  saying  a lot  for  this  city.”  A pro' 
gram  of  improvements  has  been  planned  for  1920  and  the  en- 
gineering and  construction  will  be  handled  by  the  city. 

Mr.  Jaffa,  who  served  for  4 years,  is  37  years  old,  a civil 
enginer  with  municipal  experience. 

(Previous  report  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  41). 

Delinquent  Collections  Reduced 

Clovis,  population  7,000.  City  manager  plan  by  ordinance 
June  1919.  Oscar  Dobbs,  manager;  salary  $2,700. 

Mr.  Dobbs  submits  the  following  report  after  the  first  six 
months : 

''Last  June  the  outstanding  accounts  against  the  city,  ex- 
cepting bonds  amounted  to  slightly  over  $40,000.  These  are 
now  reduced  to  $32,000  without  any  increase  in  water  and  light 
rates  and  with  no  tax  receipts,  and  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
all  materials  have  increased  in  price  and  that  we  have  raised 
our  labor  70  per  cent  during  this  time  by  changing  from  12  to 
8 hour  shifts  and  raising  wages.  We  have  accomplished  this 
by  paying  cash  for  everything  we  buy  and  applying  the  sur- 
plus on  the  outstanding  accounts. 

"Heretofore  it  has  cost  us  $50  to  $75  per  month  to  cut  off 
delinquent  customers  of  the  water  and  light  department.  Our 
new  system  has  cut  the  delinquent  list  which  ranged  from 
100  to  180  each  month  to  4 last  month  and  beside  saving  this 
amount  we  have  made  the  discount  pay  us  on  an  average  of 
$90  per  month  since  the  system  was  installed.  We  have  also 
installed  a more  suitable  system  of  bookkeeping  which  enables 
us  to  keep  the  records  in  a more  systematic  manner  and  saves 
quite  a little  work  and  confusion. 

"By  promptly  answering  letters  from  our  creditors  and 
telling  them  the  truth  about  our  condition  and  paying  them 
when  we  make  a promise  we  have  to  a large  extent  reestab- 
lished our  credit. 

"We  have  graded  and  improved  quite  a number  of  streets 
and  have  them  in  better  condition  than  ever  before  and  have 
placed  our  Avater  and  light  plan  in  good  condition. 

"We  have  started  proceedings  for  paving  15  blocks  in  our 
business  district  and  Avill  vote  on  bonds  in  April  for  server  ex- 
tension, water  development,  street  improvement  and  a neAV 
city  hall  amounting  in  all  to  about  $150,000  Avhich  Ave  believe 
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will  carry.  The  new  form  of  government  seems  to  be  pleasing 
the  people  although  I think  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  un- 
der a more  comprehensive  ordinance  or  better  yet  under  a good 
charter.  ’ ’ 

Mr.  Dobbs  is  25  years  old  and  is  trained  in  business  and 
engineering. 


UTAH 

Both  Parties  Pledged  to  Plan 

Brigham  City,  population  5,000.  Manager  plan  created  by 
ordinance  February  1918.  John  H.  Burt,  the  second  manager, 
succeeded  C.  0.  Roskelley,  January  1920 ; salary  $2,400.  Mr. 
Roskelley,  the  retiring  manager  writes : 

‘‘An  entirely  new  set  of  books  has  been  installed  and  a bud- 
get system  adopted  for  the  first  time  which  has  worked  well. 

“During  the  year  1918,  an  $80,000  water  system  was  in- 
stalled which  is  fed  from  a spring  direct.  In  1919  a 40,000  sq. 
yd.  paving  program  was  put  over  and  practically  completed 
with  all  the  curb  and  guttering,  driveways,  and  water  exten- 
sions necessary. 

“Municipal  electric  light  poles  were  moved  from  the  center 
of  the  street  and  an  interior  block  construction  installed  in  the 
business  section  comprising  eight  blocks.  A modern  lighting 
system  was  installed  throughout  the  business  section  while  the 
extension  of  this  is  contemplated  this  year.  Sidewalk  exten- 
sions and  irrigation  work  have  been  cared  for  regularly. 

“The  plan  seems  to  have  given  excellent  satisfaction  in 
general.  It  has  been  difficult  to  put  over  some  improvements 
inasmuch  as  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  old  party  politicians 
have  not  had  the  say.  While  there  were  two  tickets  in  the  field 
last  fall,  both  parties  adopted  a platform  and  pledged  them- 
selves to  support  the  city-manager  plan.  I believe  fully  90  per 
cent  of  the  populace  are  favorable.” 

Mr.  Roskelley  is  33  years  old  and  an  experienced  engineer. 
Mr.  Burt  is  43,  and  a business  man. 

(Previous  reoprt  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  47). 

ARIZONA 

Improvements  Without  Increased  Taxes 

Phoenix,  population  40,000.  Commission-manager  charter 
effective  April  1914.  V.  A.  Thompson,  the  third  manager  ap- 
pointed January  1918 ; salary  $5,000. 

He  reports : 

“The  most  important  piece  of  work  begun  is  the  new  $1,- 
300,000  water  works  system.  An  adequate  supply  of  pure,  soft 
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water  will  be  brought  from  the  Verde  Kiver.  a distance  of  33 
miles. 

“Other  improvements  include  the  initiation'  of  a move- 
ment for  the  erection  of  a combined  city  hall  and  county  court 
house;  the  addition  of  600  acres  to  the  present  incorporated  lim- 
its of  the  city;  the  paving  of  several  miles  of  streets,  with  plans 
approved  at  the  present  time  for  12  more  miles  and  construc- 
tion is  under  way  at  the  rate  of  20,000  yards  per  month ; the 
adoption  of  a comprehensive  traffic  ordinance,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  water  works  and  sewer  systems  to  provide  water 
and  sewer  for  the  many  new  homes  that  are  being  built  in  Phoe- 
nix. 

“In  1919,  1,081  building  permits  were  issued,  representing 
a total  valuation  of  $2,368,958,  an  increase  of  322  per  cent  over 
the  previous  year. 

“The  net  earnings  of  the  water  department  for  1919  were 
more  than  $75,000  over  and  above  the  interest  on  bonds,  oper- 
ating expenses  and  sinking  fund. 

“In  spite  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  cost  of  material  and, 
labor  the  assessed  valuation  and  tax  rate  have  not  been  in- 
creased during  the  past  year.” 

iMr.  Thompson  is  36  years  old,  a mechanical  and  electrical 
engineer.  Prior  to  his  appointment  as  manager,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son had  charge  of  the  Phoenix  water  works,  sewer,  and  street 
department. 

(Previous  report  Fourth  Yearbook,  page  108) 


MONTANA 


Columbus,  population  1,000.  Manager  plan  by  ordinance 
November  1918.  Harry  P.  Schug,  the  third  manager,  was  ap- 
pointed March  1919,  salary  $1,800.  Pie  is  26  vears’  old  and 
taught  school  after  graduating  from  college  in  1916. 

Glasgow,  population  3,500.  IManager  plan  by  ordinance 
July  1916.  Harvey  Booth,  the  second  manao:er,  was  appointed 
March  1918;  salary  $2,100. 

iMr.  Booth  is  30  years  old  and  trained  in  engineering^. 

^Previous  reports  Fifth  Yearbook,  page  53;  Fourth  Year- 
book, page  119) 

Scobey,  population  1,000.  Manager  plan  created  bv  ordin- 
ance January  1920.  Roy  N.  Stewart,  manager. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF 
THE  SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

of  the 

CITY  MANAGERS’  ASSOCIATION 


Cla3rpool  Hotel 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
October  27th,  28th,  29th,  1919 


October  Twenty-seventh 
Afternoon  Session 

Vice  President  H.  H.  Sherer,  Glencoe,  Illinois,  presiding 

The  Chairman:  Gentlemen  and  members  of  the  City  Mana- 

gers’ Association,  it  is  my  privilege,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, to  open  this  session.  AVe  are  very  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  be  together  once  more  and  I think  we  should  feel  particular- 
ly privileged  in  being  here  in  Indianapolis. 

I am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Robert  E.  Tracy,  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Municipal  Research,  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce to  speak  to  us  for  a few  minutes.  (Applause) 

INDIANA  AND  THE  MANAGER  PLAN 

Mr.  Tracy:  Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  association, 

I am  very  happy  to  have  the  honor  of  welcoming  you  to  Indian- 
apolis. I feel  that  I perhaps  more  than  anyone  else,  was  anx- 
ious for  this  meeting  to  be  held  in  this  city.  I believe  this 
meeting  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  state 
and  help  them  to  want  what  I have  been  wanting  them  to  want 
for  several  years — that  is  the  city-manager  form  of  government. 
I can  assure  you  of  this,  we  have  the  commercial  sectien  of  In- 
dianapolis solidly  behind  us  on  this  proposition.  Perhaps  many 
of  you  know  that  there  was  a bill  introduced  during  the  last 
session  of  the  legislature  in  regard  to  this  form  of  government. 
Dr.  Hatton  was  there  and  had  the  bill  all  ready  but  it  did  not 
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go  through.  There  was  a split  in  the  Kepublican  Party  here 
and  that  probably  accounts  for  its  failure.  The  Kepublican 
Party  has  gone  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of  such  legislation 
on  two  different  occasions,  so  yon  can  see  that  we  are  on  the 
point  of  getting  somewhere  in  this  State,  but  we  need  a great 
deal  more  of  popular  understanding  and  popular  desire  for  this 
plan.  That  is  the  big  reason  I am  glad  this  meeting  has  come 
to  Indianapolis.  I believe  your  meeting  Avill  help  create  an  in- 
terest. 


Manager  Plan  Probable  in  Indiana 

Some  of  the  men  on  our  boards  have  been  converted  to  the 
city-manager  plan  largely  through  their  experience  in  trying 
to  make  onr  near-federal  plan  work.  Men  who  are  successful 
business  men  realize  the  need  of  a properly  organized  business 
management  and  I believe  if  a properly  drawn  bill  is  again  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature,  it  will  have  a very  good  chance  of 
passing. 

I want  to  say  that  we  had  considerable  help  from  the  City 
Managers’  Association  in  onr  last nmsnccessfnl  attempt,  which 
was  given  wide  publicity  here,  and  we  appreciated  it.  Dr.  Hat- 
ton of  the  National  Short  Ballot  Organization  was  here  and  he 
spent  several  weeks  with  ns,  but  evenwvith  his  help,  we  were 
not  able  to  put  it  over.  The  initiative  and  referendum  are 
practically  unknown  in  this  state — we  are  tied  hand  and  foot 
to  the  legislature.  This  is  not  a new  thing  to  many  of  you  be- 
cause you  know  what  it  is  to  be  hampered  in  this  way,  and 
you  know  what  a drawback  it  is. 

And  now  I want  to  say  again  that  we  are  very  happj^  that 
you  are  holding  your  meeting  here  in  Indianapolis.  "We  have 
a tremendously  large  rural  population — we  have  only  five  cities 
over  thirty  thousand  population.  We  have  a tremendously 
large  rural  representation  in  the  legislature  to  deal  with  and 
those  men  naturally  don’t  grasp  the  problems  which  arise  out 
of  the  running  of  a modern,  large  municipality. 

Mr.  Howard  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  invited  to  welcome 
you  here  today,  but  he  gave  me  the  privilege  of  saying  a few 
words  for  him  in  case  he  didn’t  turn  up,  so  I want  to  bid  you 
welcome  in  the  name  of  the  Indianapolis  Board  of  Trade.  They 
have  had  a large  part  to  play  in  making  you  comfortable  while 
you  are  here  in  our  city. 

M hile  you  are  here  in  Indianapolis,  if  you  are  interested  in 
visiting  any  of  the  municipal  institutions  or  plants,  I wish  you 
would  let  me  know,  and  we  will  try  to  arrange  a sight  seeing 
tour  to  which  you  are  all  invited.  Thank  you.  (Applause). 

A rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  ^ Mr.  Tracy  for  his 
interest  in  entertaining  the  City  Managers’  Association. 
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The  Chairman:  I want  to  thank  Mr.  Tracy  personally.  I 

think  we  all  feel  that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  friends.  We  are 
glad  to  see  so  many  of  the  fellows  here  to  be  welcomed.  Our 
sessions  are  short  and  we  want  to  put  as  much  life  and  pep  in- 
to them  as  we  can.  We  are  very  sorry  that  Mr.  Howard  was 
not  able  to  be  here  this  afternoon.  Dr.  Hatton  was  also  un- 
avoidably detained  and  is  not  able  to  be  here  at  this  time.  But 
Mr.  Cummin,  our  ex-president  and  a master  in  the  art  of  man- 
aging cities  is  here  today  with  us  and  has  kindly  consented  to 
help  out  in  this  breach.  We  are  very  glad  to  welcome  Mr. 
Cummin. 


CREATING  SOUND  PUBLIC  OPINION 

Mr.  Gaylord  C.  Cummin:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I 

always  hate  to  have  an  introduction  like  that — a master  in  the 
art  of  managing  cities^ — because  the  men  who  do  not  know  me 
will  expect  too  much  of  me. 

I think  one  thing  that  is  doing  us  a great  deal  of  harm  is 
that  the  public  expects  too  much  of  the  city-manager  plan — 
they  think  it  is  a cure  for  all  ills.  They  think  all  they  have  to 
do  is  to  appoint  a city  manager  and  he  will  do  the  rest. 


Manager  Plan  Not  a “ Cure  All  ’ ’ 

I do  not  feel  that  the  older  form  of  government  permits  ef- 
ficiency, while  the  city-manager  plan  does,  although  it  does  not 
insure  it.  But  then,  neither  does  any  other  plan  or  law.  In 
making  an  attempt  to  put  a city-manager  plan  into  a city,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  most  important  plan  to  follow  is  to  teach 
the  people  not  to  expect  impossible  things  from  the  city  man- 
agers'and  then  they  are  not  going  to  be  disappointed.  We  are 
quite  prone  in  this  country  to  become  interested  in  some  thing 
that  needs  correction,  pass  a law  to  remove  the  responsibility 
from  our  shoulders  and  expect  the  thing  done  that  we  want 
done.  It  does  not  work.  So  I feel  that  we  must  be  sure  that 
the  people  to  whom  we  are  going  to  sell  the  city-manager  form 
of  government  know  what  they  are  going  to  get  before  we  sell 
it  to  them.  After  they  once  become  accustomed  to  it  they  will 
have  a better  understanding,  of  it  than  they  will  of  any  other 
form. 

You  can  give  a good  workman  poor  tools  and  he  will  not  be 
able  to  do  good  work  and  if  you  give  a poor  workman  good 
tools,  he  will  not  be  able  to  do  good  work  either  and  that  is  the 
whole  thing  in  a nut  shell.  You  can  all  see  how  this  applies  to 
city  managers. 
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Public  Should  Know  Meaning  of  Good  Government 

Another  very  interesting  thing  is  to  teach  the  people  that 
they  have  a right  to  know  what  they  have  reason  to  expect  from 
their  city  government.  I doubt  whether  the  people  in  any  city 
in  this  country  know  what  they  have  reason  to  expect.  They 
expect  a whole  lot  of  things  that  they  can’t  possibly  get.  I 
think  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  people  of  a city,  if  possible, 
should  be  informed  on  the  basis  of  actual  facts  and  in  that  way 
they  are  better  able  to  know  what  they  can  expect  their  govern- 
ment to  do  for  them. 

I think  it  is  a positive  shame  the  way  people  are  fooled  into 
thinking  they  have  a good  city  government.  They  don’t  know 
what  good  government  is.  Their  city  officials  do  not  do  their 
duties.  A¥hen  streets  need  repairing,  they  put  it  off  and  keep 
putting  it  off  until  they  get  into  a perfectly  disgraceful  condi- 
tion and  they  spend  some  outrageous  sum  to  have  them  re- 
paired. And  they  have  the  people  bluffed  into  thinking  this 
is  economy.  It  is  not  economy,  it  is  only  fooling  the  people. 

Now  it  is  time  to  stop  this  sort  of  thing,  not  only  on  our  part 
but  on  the  part  of  every  one  in  municipal  work.  AYe  have  to 
stop  telling  things  that  are  not  true,  putting  only  the  cheerful 
side  to  everything  we  report.  I am  speaking  of  the  whole  mu- 
nicipal field.  Our  form  of  franchise  is  wrong.  Some  form  of 
franchise  should  be  worked  out  where  one  party  will  get  ad- 
vantages by  having  the  other  party  get  advantages  at  the  same 
time.  That  may  seem  impossible,  but  it  is  not.  It  should  be 
worked  rut  so  the  public,  in  the  long  run,  is  going  to  win  in- 
stead of  lose. 

Get  Down  to  Fact  Basis 

The  whole  thing  boils  down  to  this,  in  order  to  have  the  good 
will  of  public  opinion,  you  will  have  to  give  to  the  people  facts 

on  which  they  can  base  some  intelligent  judgment  as  to-  what 
is  going  on.  If  you  don’t  give  it  to  them,  you  are  going  to  suf- 
fer. It  don’t  make  any  different  what  you  are  doing,  try  to 
get  down  to  a fact  basis.  I think  the  city  managers  should  be 
very  careful  to  get  away  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  old  style 
talks  on  municipal  government  that  we  have  listened  to  for  so 
many  years,  where  much  is  promised  and  little  is  done.  Let 
us  stick  to  facts  and  let  us  try  to  point  out  to  our  people  what 
they  have  a right  to  expect  from  their  government;  what  their 
government  should  do  for  them,  and  not  lead  them  to  expect 
impossibilities,  either  from  you  or  from  anyone  else.  It  is  simp- 
ly a measure  of  common  sense  that  is  needed  all  along  the  line 
and  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  give.  We  want  to  build  our 
form  of  government  on  a firm  foundation  and  I believe  we  are 
doing  so.  (Applause) 
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The  Chairman;  I want  to  thank  yon,  Mr.  Cummin,  for 
helping  us  out  in  this  breach. 

When  this  organization  was  small,  there  was  one  town  and 
one  man  who  took  the  plan  by  the  hand  and  helped  it  along. 
That  man  is  in  the  room  today  and  J am  sure  we  would  all  like 
to  hear  from  Colonel  Henry  M.  Waite,  former  manager  of  Day- 
ton,  Ohio.  (Applause) 

Rapid  Growth  of  Manager  Movement 

Col.  Henry  M.  Waite:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I am 

sure  it  is  a pleasure  to  me  to  be  here  today.  I haven’t  anything 
to  say  particularly,  but  I want  to  tell  you  that  I think  the 
struggle  that  we  have  gone  through  has  paid.  I am  glad  to  be 
here  in  this  room  full  of  city  managers  and  men  interested  in 
the  city-manager  form  of  government.  I think  that  the  city 
manager,  as  a tool,  is  able  to  do  so  much  that  we  can  well  af- 
ford to  be  proud  of  ourselves.  When  I came  into  this  room,  I 
thought  I must  be  in  the  wrong  place  because  there  were  so 
many  people  here. 

I have  watched  with  considerable  interest  what  all  the  city 
managers  are  accomplishing.  The  line  of  accomplishment  has 
been  remarkable,  particularly  when  you  take  into  consideration 
the  various  vocations  from  which  the  city  managers  are  drawn. 

Caution  Against  Forced  Growth 

It  is  impossible  to  get  the  efficiency  under  the  'other  forms 
of  government  that  you  can  get  under  the  city-manager  plan 
if  it  is  worked  as  it  should  be.  But  I think  one  of  the  greatest 
mistakes  we  have  made  is  that  we  have  tried  to  advance  too 
fast  in  improving  our  government.  Any  step  which  leads  to- 
ward the  centralization  of  authority  is  an  advancement.  An- 
other great  mistake,  as  I see  it,  is  for  a city  to  adopt  the  city- 
manager  plan  when  they  haven’t  the  governmental  authority 
behind  it.  It  just  makes  too  much  wasted  effort  of  good  time 
and  thought. 

I am  here  to  see  old  faces  and  hear  how  you  are  getting 
along  and  not  to  give  you  a speech.  I just  ran  out  to  be 
with  you  for  a few  hours.  I want  to  congratulate  you  because 
of  the  way  you  are  growing.  But  don’t  let  your  heads  swell. 
You  have  wonderful  opportunities  and  I think  you  are  mak- 
ing the  most  of  them. 

The  Chairman:  We  are  all  glad  that  you  can  be  with  us 

even  for  so  short  a time.  There  is  food  for  thought  in  what 
has  been  told  us.  I think  we  should  watch  our  growth  very 
carefully.  Perhaps  we  should  stay  small  and  grow  uniformly 
in  a small  way  for  a considerable  time  until  the  people  feel 
sure  that  they  want  our  form  of  government.  I feel  that  we 
will  have  no  trouble  in  the  years  to  come. 
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COMMISSION  VERSUS  CITY-MANAGER  PLAN 

Mr.  Hooper:  (Dallas,  Tex.)  I was  very  mucli  interested  m 

what  Mr.  Cummin  said.  We  have  a commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  Dallas,  but  we  have  a number  of  places  in  Texas  that 
are  considering  the  city-manager  form.  My  own  personal  opin- 
ion is  that  through  greater  efbciency  in  government  will  be 
the  safeguard  against  very  largely  increased  taxation,  but  just 
as  a friendly  critic,  I want  to  say  you  will  have  to  show  the 
people  where  the  city-manager  form  of  government  is  an  im- 
provement over  what  they  have.  M e want  to  know  why  the 
concentration  of  authority  in  the  hands  of  one  man  is  superior 
to  what  we  have — why  it  is  more  efficient  than  the  non-partisan 
commission  form  of  government.  AYe  want  to  know  why  it  is 
more  economical;  we  want  to  know  what  advantages  the  peo- 
ple would  receive;  what  more  immediate  contact  they  would 
have  with  their  government  and  how  it  would  be  possible  to 
better  control  the  public  utilities  and  render  greater  service  to 
the  people.  In  other  words,  we  want  definite,  concrete  infor- 
mation that  would  apply  to  au}'  city  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman:  *We  are  glad  to  hear  this  word  from  some- 

one from  a city  that  does  not  have  city-manager  government. 
It  brings  answers  to  the  lips  of  a good  many  of  us. 

Col.  Waite:  I notice  that  you  said  you  have  the  non-parti- 

san, straight  commission  form  of  government  there  in  Dallas.  I 
have  talked  to  your  ex-mayor  several  times.  I just  want  to 
ask  one  question — are  your  commissioners  selected  before  or 
after  your  election? 

Mr.  Hooper:  After  the  election.  They  run  as  mayor  and 

four  commissioners.  They  run  as  Commissioner  number  1, 
Commissioner  number  2,  number  3 and  4.  Each  party  in  put- 
ting out  its  candidates  runs  the  man  for  place  number  1 who  is 
to  be  water  commissioner,  etc.  It  is  a generally  accepted  cus- 
tom which  seems  to  work  very  well.  Y"ou  can  only  elect  one 
man  for  place  number  1 and  one  man  for  each  of  the  other 
places. 


Hard  to  Elect  Competent  Administrators 

Col.  Waite:  That  may  be  a Amry  nice  form  of  goAmrnment 

but  I hsiYe  several  objections  to  it.  One  is  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  elect  through  ballot  a particular  man  for  a par- 
ticular function.  That  has  been  tried  time  and  time  again  and 
it  does  not  seem  to  Avork.  The  man  who  gets  the  Amtes  may  be 
a Amry  good  grocer,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  he  Avill  make 
a good  street  commissionei.  Now  as  to  Avhat  the  city-manager 
form  of  goAmrnment  gwes  OAmr  the  straight  commission  form — 
you  haAm  applied  in  the  city-manager  plan  a straight  business 
form.  You  liaAm  a board  of  directors  aa4io  are  elected  by  the 
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people.  They  are  purely  a board  of  directors  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  selection  of  the  city  manager,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  operation  of  that  community  the  same  as  the  manager 
of  a large  corporation  is  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the 
business.  He  is  then  free,  under  some  charters,  to  make  his 
appointments  of  men  who  are  particularly  trained  for  certain 
functions,  men  who  have  had  experience  along  certain  lines. 
But  with  some  other  charters  it  is  different.  I am  thinking  of 
the  Dayton  charter.  It  allows  the  city  manager  to  appoint  all 
of  the  heads  from  wherever  he  desires.  He  is  appointed  ad- 
ministrator. To  my  mind  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  advantages 
of  the  city-manager  form  of  government.  My  experience  has 
been  the  community  will  vote  for  increased  rate  of  taxation 
very  often  if  they  feel  that  the  money  is  going  to  be  fairly 
spent. 


Plan  Must  Be  “Sold”  to  Public 

Mr.  Riddle:  I have  been  very  interested  in  the  remarks  of 

both  Mr.  Cummin  and  Col.  Waite.  They  are  both  men  who 
started  in  the  game  early  and  who  have  had  lots  of  experience. 
When  I first  took  the  position  of  city  manager,  each  commis- 
sioner was  elected  by  the  people.  I had  the  good-will  of  the 
commissioners  and  I got  them  to  adopt  a modified  form  of  the 
city-manager  plan  and  of  course  I was  in  very  close  touch  with 
them,  but  the  people  were  not  “sold.”  It  lasted  for  about  a 
year  and  finally  the  commissioners  got  tired  of  seeing  the  man- 
ager get  credit  for  everything  that  was  done  and  they  took 
back  the  administrative  power  and  the  administration  failed. 
Then  they  went  back  to  the  old  form  again.  When  the  city  I 
am  now  serving  decided  to  try  the  city  manager  form  the  man 
who  had  it  in  charge  didn’t  paint  the  picture  too  beautifully. 
The  people  thought  it  couldn’t  be  any  worse  than  they  had 
been  having  and  therefore  consented  to  it.  They  didn’t  expect 
very  much  and  they  got  much  more  than  they  expected.  How- 
ever, the  success  that  we  have  made  there  comes  from  the  fact 
that  the  people  were  sold  and  they  were  willing  to  help  make  it 
a success.  It  was  really  a great  satisfaction  to  work  in  such 
a community.  We  worked  with  the  object  in  view  that  we 
would  try  to  accomplish  the  best  results  possible  and  if  we 
have  not  accomplished  the  best,  we  have  done  very  well.  Now 
our  people  really  have  confidence  in  the  commission-manager 
form  of  government  and  I don’t  believe  there  is  any  doubt  in 
their  minds  but  that  it  is  the  best  form  of  government. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Biddle  brings  out  the  point  which  re- 

minds me  of  tying  a piece  of  meat  to  a string  and  offering  it  to 
a dog  and  seeing  the  dog  jump  for  the  meat.  There  is  a possi- 
bility of  the  dog  eventually  getting  that  piece  if  the  hand  fails. 
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We  liave  lived  under  something  like  that  in  Glencoe.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  tolerance  of  the  people,  the  plan  might  have 
failed. 


Labor  Element  Must  Be  Represented 

Mr.  Rigsby:  (Bristol,  Va.)  I have  been  particularly  in- 

terested in  what  Col.  Waite  has  said  because  I believe  he  has 
given  the  principal  reasons  why  the  city-manager  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  superior  to  the  other  forms.  There  is  a particular 
point  that  I want  to  bring  out  about  the  city  from  which  1 
come,  where  the  labor  element  is  very  prominent.  It  is  very  es- 
sential that  these  labor  people  be  a part  of  our  city  adminis- 
tration; it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  be  represented  in 
the  body  that  makes  the  policies  for  the  city. 

Commission  Plans  Means  Divided,  Interrupted  Responsibility 

Mr.  Harry  H.  Freeman:  I have  several  points  I would  like 

to  bring  up.  The  first  is  the  divided  responsibility  that  you  get 
out  of  straight  commission  government.  You  have  five  com- 
missioners all  elected  by  the  people  of  the  city.  AVith  them 
you  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  have  your  politics  inter- 
rupted and  you  have  a serious  situation  take  place  in  regard 
to  the  good  work  that  might  be  going  on  in  the  city.  Now  the 
advantage  of  the  commission-manager  plan  is  that  the  mana- 
ger, if  he  proves  satisfactory  for  the  job,  will  continue  as  the 
executive  head  of  the  city,  unless  there  is  some  good  reason  why 
he  should  make  a change. 

Wrong  to  Mix  Legislative  and  Administrative  Duties 

Mr.  Cummin:  I am  glad  Mr.  Freeman  called  attention  to 

the  fact  that  the  commission  plan  mixes  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative functions  in  the  same  body.  Now  are  you  going  to 
prevent  people  from  electing  men  who  can  represent  their  in- 
terests? Will  commissioners  not  be  chosen  because  of  their 
policies  instead  of  their  ability  as  administrators?  That  is  the 
real  danger  in  the  straight  commission  form  as  against  the  city- 
manager  form.  The  best  check  that  you  have  and  the  best  im 
centive  for  progress  is  centralized  responsibility  and  you  have 
them  in  the  measure  that  you  centralize  responsibility.  One  of 
the  great  faults  of  our  other  forms  of  government  is  the  very 
bad  habit  of  ''passing  the  buck.”  Whenever  you  have  conflict- 
ing authority  that  thing  can  occur.  AYhere'the  possibility  is 
ever  present,  it  is  only  a question  of  time  until  it  does  occur. 
Now,  almost  all  of  our  states  have  laws  governing  the  forming 
of  private  corporations,  and  most  of  those  laws  specify  certain 
forms  of  organization  which  must  be  followed.  They  elect  a 
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board  of  directors.  Now  why  is  that  done  by  the  state?  Be- 
cause they  wish  to  have  someone  to  hold  responsible  for  the 
things  which  are  done — both  good  and  bad. 

Manager  Plan  Like  School  System 

That  is  what  the  citizens  want  for  a city.  They  want  to 
have  someone  whom  they  can  hold  responsible  for  things  good 
and  bad  that  are  done.  Probably  the  most  successful  experi- 
ment tried  by  the  government — this  is  taken  at  large  from  over 
the  country — is  our  school  system.  We  elect  a school  board 
which  is  the  legislative  body  for  the  educational  function  of  the 
government  and  the  school  board  appoints  the  superintendent.. 
Exactly  the  same  principles  apply  to  running  a city  as  running 
a school.  Both  are  nothing  but  administrative  and  technical 
work.  The  theory  that  has  worked  so  well  in  schools  will  cer- 
tainly do  the  same  in  cities.  Of  course  the  schools  have  not 
been  ideal  in  many  places,  but  nevertheless,  it  is  the  best  thing 
that  we  have  done.  And  so  it  is  with  the  city-manager  plan — 
we  can’t  expect  everything  right  at  first.  In  many  places  we 
are  going  to  have  to  get  a better  background,  a better  form  of 
organization  and  better  tools  with  which  to  work. 

“Log  Rolling”  and  “Passing  the  Buck” 

Secretary  Otis : I can  think  of  one  point  which  I have  not 

heard  brought  out  this  morning.  With  the  straight  commis- 
sion form  of  government,  there  is  always  a danger  of  “log  roll- 
ing.” If  a man  wants  to  be  reelected,  he  knows  he  must  make 
good  in  his  own  department  and  to  make  good  there,  he  must 
have  sufficient  funds. 

To  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  placing  responsibility  under 
the  hydra-headed  commission  plan  I sometimes  tell  this  story: 
A fruit  peddler  was  the  victim  of  an  accident.  A city  garbage 
wagon  broke  a wheel  because  of  a hole  in  the  pavement  and 
dumped  a part  of  its  fragrant  contents  over  the  wares  of  the 
peddler.  The  peddler  called  a policeman.  The  policeman  ad- 
vised that  the  peddler  see  the  commissioner  of  public  safety  be- 
fore entering  complaint,  since  the  wagon  belonged  to  the  city. 
The  safety  commissioner  told  the  peddler  that  he  must  see  the 
city  attorney  as  the  wagon  belonged  to  one  of  the  departments 
with  which  he  was  not  on  very  good  terms. 

The  city  attorney  sent  the  peddler  to  the  commissioner  of 
health  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  collection  of  garbage  be- 
longed. The  health  commissioner  deeply  regretted  the  acci- 
dent but  advised  that  it  would  not  have  happened  but  for  the 
faulty  pavement  which  was  a matter  for  the  highway  division 
of  the  public  service  department,  hence  the  peddler  must  see 
the  commissioner  of  public  service.  The  public  service  com- 
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missioner  told  the  tired  peddler  that  the  hole  in  the  paving  had 
been  left  there  by  ntilities  men  m laying  a water  main,  hence  the 
commissioner  of  utilities  was  the  man  to  see.  The  public  utili- 
ties commissioner  admitted  leaving  the  hole  but  explained 
to  the  poor  peddler  his  inability  to  rectify  matters  as  the  oth- 
er commissioners  had  cut  his  budget  request  so  much  that  there 
were  not  sufficient  funds  left  for  repairing  the  paving,  hence 
the  blame  really  fell  upon  the  commission.  The  peddler  gave 
up,  moved  his  cart  to  a windy  corner  and  wiped  off  his  apples. 

For  Policy  Elect;  For  Efficiency  Appoint 

TVEr.  C.  M.  Osborn:  (E.  Cleveland,  0.)  I think  it  is  all 

summed  up  in  this  one  saying — that  for  policy  you  elect  and  for 
efficiency  you  appoint  For  an  illustration  I Avill  tell  you  a lit- 
tle incident  that  happened  in  our  town.  I am  the  superinton- 
dent  of  the  water  works  as  well  as  director  of  public  service, 
and  also  head  of  the  health  department.  Some  time  ago  a cer- 
tain landlord,  an  owner  of  a building,  did  not  keep  up  the  re- 
pairs in  his  building.  The  plumbing  got  leaky  and  the  water 
bill  got  very  large.  The  tenant  moved  and  we  collected  all  we 
could  from  him  but  there  was  still  a bill  of  several  dollars  that 
we  could  not  get.  Our  policy  being  to  hold  the  property  in 
each  case  until  the  water  bill  is  paid,  we  notified  the  owner  and 
told  him  that  we  had  turned  off  the  water.  He  rerented  the 
space  and  demanded  that  the  water  be  turned  on  and  we  told 
him  we  would  do  so  as  soon  as  the  bill  was  paid.  Finally  he 
told  the  water  works  clerk  that  he  must  talk  to  the  manager  so 
I was  called  into  the  case.  He  told  the  whole  story  but  I said 
that  I couldn’t  help  him  any.  He  said,  '‘All  right,  I will  fool 
you.  I will  go  to  the  health  department  and  they  will  tell  you 
to  turn  the  water  on.”  I said  "All  right,  I am  the  health  de- 
partment and  I will  talk  to  you  right  now.”  The  man  was 
quite  surprised  and  decided  he  had  better  pay  the  bill.  So,  I 
think  it  is  the  concentration  of  authority  which  you  get  in  the 
city-manager  plan  which  is  of  so  much  more  advantage  than  is 
found  in  the  other  forms  of  government. 

With  Manager  Plan  Best  Citizens  Serve 

Mr.  Woolhiser:  (AYinnetka,  111.)  It  seems  to  me  that  there 

is  one  additional  advantage  which  the  city-manager  form  of 
government  has  over  the  straight  commission  form  which  has 
not  been  brought  out  here  this  morning.  I think  we  are  better 
able  to  get  a much  higher  type  of  a citizen  into  office.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  interest  the  average  American  citizen  in  public 
affairs.  This  often  leaves  the  public  offices  open  to  the  unscru- 
pulous politician.  But  with  the  city-manager  form,  where  the 
commissioners  are  merely  concerned  with  matters  of  policy,  it  is 
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!|  much  more  easy  to  get  just  the  right  kind  of  man  from  a com- 
j!  munity  to  accept  public  office.  With  the  other  form  of  gov- 
ernment  they  would  be  burdened  down  with  a great  deal  of  de- 
I tail  work  which  would  discourage  them  from  ever  takino’  office 

Mr.  Jas.  C.  Manning:  (Hays,  Kans.)  In  most  cases  the  city 

manager  is  employed  from  out  of  the  territory  in  which  he  is 
I to  work.  When  that  is  true,  he  has  no  friendships  or  ties  to 
[ ^rhich  he  feels  he  should  cater. 

! City  Administrator  Should  Be  Trained 

j Mr.  Tracy:  One  of  the  points  and  advantages,  as  I see  it, 

I and  one  that  has  perhaps  been  touched  upon  is  t)he  fact  that 
you  city  managers  recognize  the  fact  that  men  have  to  be 
trained  for  the  job  of  rendering  public  service.  In  other  words, 
it  helps  us  to  get  away  from  the  old  fallacy  that  anyone  born 
in  the  United  States  may  become  president  or  hold  any  other 
job.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  creates  a new  attitude  of  mind  that 
is  so  necessary  before  we  can  ever  learn  to  carry  on  a govern- 
ment successfully.  That  to  my  mind  is  the  one  great  out- 
standing advantage  of  the  city-manager  plan. 

Under  Manager  Plan,  Duties  of  Council  Take  Little  Time 

Mr.  Penfield:  (Mayor  of  Glencoe,  111.)  I am  not  a mana- 

ger, but  I am  going  to  tell  you  a little  experience  that  our  city 
has  had.  Three  or  four  years  ago  when  I was  elected  mayor  I 
had  a good  stiff  fight  on  my  hands  to  be  elected.  I had  a vari- 
ous assortment  of  trustees  on  my  hands.  The  city-manager 
plan  was  not  working  so  well  then.  Nowadays  when  we  come 
to  election  we  don’t  look  for  the  man  who  can  get  the  most 
votes,  but  for  the  man  who  is  biggest  and  smartest  and  the  most 
intelligent  man  in  the  community  and  we  go  to  him  and  always 
his  first  reply  is  that  he  hasn’t  time.  We  contend  that  under 
the  city-manager  system  the  busiest  man  in  the  city  has  the 
time  because  his  duties  are  purely  legislative.  Last  spring  I 
got  two  of  the  biggest  men  in  the  village  to  run  for  election  be- 
cause I promised  them  that  they  would  have  plenty  of  time. 
The  result  has  been  that  in  five  years  of  the  city-manager  plan 
we  have  eliminated  all  party  lines  within  the  village.  It  is  not 
a question  of  political  parties,  it  is  a question  of  getting  the 
man  best  fitted  for  the  place. 

Manager  Plan  Encourages  Unbiased  Administration 

Mr.  Abbott:  (Otsego,  Mich.)  Michiijjjan  today  has  over 

twenty  city  managers  and  many  of  the  cities  having  them  are 
of  less  than:  twelve  thousand  population  and  the  managers  of 
those  towns  have  the  detail  work  on  their  shoulders.  They 
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come  more  in  contact  with  the  people  than  some  of  the  legisla- 
tive heads  probably  do.  They  have  an  opportunity  to  find 
what  the  public  sentiment  is  and  I find  that  the  man  who  as- 
sumes a position  of  that  kind  in  a comparatively  small  munici- 
pality is  more  apt  to  be  a success  if  he  is  a man  who  comes  from 
the  outside,  because  he  is  bound  to  be  handicapped  if  he  is  a 
local  man.  If  he  comes  in  there  a perfect  stranger  everyone 
looks  alike  to  him.  I believe  that  he  has  an  opportunity  to 
act  more  without  prejudice.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions, 
but  I have  always  felt  that  a man  who  has  a small  community 
has  a greater  number  of  details. 

Centralized  Power  an  Advantage 

Mr.  G.  M.  Zimmerman:  (Sandusky,  0.)  I don’t  believe 

that  any  city  ever  ‘^rocked  the  boat”  any  more  than  San- 
dusky did  when  it  first  tried  the  city-manager  plan.  AYe  elect- 
ed four  men  whom  we  thought  would  do  very  well,  but  too 
much  had  been  promised.  The  people  expected  entirely  too 
much  of  these  men. When  I became  city-manager  everything  was 
in  a wrangle — I was  the  third  man  appointed  in  two  years.  I 
am  now  in  the  second  year  of  the  job  and  still  going.  The  men 
elected  had  made  such  a mess  of  things  that  after  one  year  the 
people  were  ready  to  go  back  to  the  old  plan.  One  of  the  men 
resigned,  the  term  of  one  expired  and  then  the  other  two  re- 
signed. We  today  have  elected  five  men  and  there  are  no  other 
five  men  in  this  country  who  are  working  together  any  better 
than  our  men  are.  They  are  broad;  they  can  always  get  to- 
gether on  a subject.  There  is  one  thing  that  it  has  done  in  our 
city — it  is  the  very, thing  that  several  of  our  men  have  men- 
tioned here — it  has  centralized  our  power  and  has  worked  to 
very  good  advantage. 

The  Chairman:  We  want  a little  time  to  assimilate  the 

thoughts  that  have  been  produced  here  this  afternoon  and  after 
I have  asked  these  gentlemen  from  Dallas  to  meet  with  us  this 
evening  and  perhaps  have  a word  to  say  and  tell  us  some  more 
things  about  conditions  in  their  city,  I think  we  should  adjourn. 
These  men  have  come  all  of  the  way  from  Texas  and  I believe 
that  we  can  learn  something  from  them  the  same  as  they  can 
from  us. 

Mr.  Lucius  E.  Wilson  of  New  YMrk  City  is  in  the  room  and 
if  you  will  wait  just  a few  minutes,  he  will  say  something  to 
us  which  I am  sure  will  be  well  worth  hearing.  (Applause) 

Government  More  Than  Mere  Business 

Mr.  Wilson:  You  have  caught  me  wdiolly  unprepared.  I 

came  into  the  room  so  late  that  I didn’t  get  the  slant  of  what 
you  were  discussing.  I guess  I will  tell  you  about  some  of  my 
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pet  theories  in  regard  to  the  city-manager  form  of  government. 
Some  of  yon  gentlemen  have  had  to  listen  to  these  pet  notions 
of  mine  on  some  other  occasions,  but  to  those  who  have  not,  let, 
me  say  that  one  of  the  necessary  things  to  be  done  if  the  city- 
manager  plan  is  to  be  the  success  it  should  be  is  to  weed  out  all 
ideas  of  a ''business  man’s”  government.  That  idea  must  be 
done  away  with.  I think  perhaps  some  of  you  men  have  come 
here  to  learn  what  a business  man’s  government  means.  The 
trouble  is  the  business  man’s  mind  is  trained  to  handle  private 
matters  and  not  for  public  service.  When  a business  man  en- 
ters public  life  as  a city  commissioner  he  is  bound  to  attempt  to 
apply  business  methods  in  his  work.  Of  course  he  should  do 
this  to  some  extent  but  it  should  not  be  carried  too  far.  In  pri- 
vate business,  this  man  has  probably  been  "boss”,  but  in  public 
life  he  can’t  tell  the  public  where  to  go  if  they  do  not  do  things 
to  suit  him.  The  public  is  more  likely  to  tell  him  where  to  go. 
The  minute  he  undertakes  to  boss  the  public  he  is  going  to  get 
into  trouble  because  the  public  will  not  be  bossed — that  is  you 
can’t  let  them  know  that  you  are  bossing  them.  The  trouble 
is  that  the  business  man  usually  does  it  in  too  raw  a fashion. 

An  Art  Rather  Than  a Science 

So  I think  the  city  managers  themselves  must  cease  talking 
about  a business  government  but  make  it  a government  of  lead- 
ership. As  one  man  said,  there  is  a very  great  difference  be- 
tween leadership  and  lordship.  I don’t  think  there  is  any  such 
thing  as  a business  government.  Government  itself  is  essen- 
tially an  art  to  which  there  has  been  added  a certain  amount 
of  science.  May  I call  to  your  minds  a definition  of  science^  as 
compared  with  the  definition  of  art?  Science  is  an  exact  thing 
while  art  is  in  no  sense  exact.  I know  that  there  is  a certain 
amount  of  science  in  government,  but  government  will  never 
live  or  die  by  the  amount  of  scientific  practice  put  into  it.  Gov- 
ernment is  simply  a department  of  human  life  and  human  life 
has  always  refused  to  be  cast  into  a solid  mold. 

Now  i will  get  back  to  my  original  text— we  will  never  get 
any  place  with  a "business”  government.  It  smacks  too 
strongly  of  the  market  place,  of  buying  and  selling,  of  the  ruled 
line  and  balanced  account.  We  will  never  get  good  govern- 
ment by  confining  our  interests  to  government  of  that  charac- 
ter. Business  government  or  government  by  business  men  must 
fail  in  the  presence  of  government  which  I have  attempted  to 

define.  (Applause)  . , 

The  Chairman:  I am  very  glad  that  you  can  be  with  ns, 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  now  we  will  entertain  a motion  for  aujourn- 
ment. 

ADJOURNMENT 
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October  Twenty-seventh 
Dinner  Session 

DEMOCRACY  OF  COMMISSION-MANAGER  GOVT. 

James  E.  Barlow  City  Manager  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  Presiding 

The  Chairman:  I am  very  glad  to  see  the  large  number  of 

you  city  managers  Avho  are  attending  our  meeting  in  Indianapo- 
lis. I think  each  year  our  meeting  groAvs  both  in  numbers 
and  in  the  interest  sIioaaui.  I don’t  knoAA’  Iioaa^  many  members 
we  had  last  year  at  Roanoke,  but  Ave  had  some  mighty  good 
sessions.  You  aauU  remember  that  AAdiile  we  were  there  Ave  had 
a false  report  of  the  Armistice  being  signed  and  about  a Aveek 
after  Ave  returned  home,  Ave  had  the  real  report. 

Since  that  time  we  liaAm  had  many  problems  to  meet.  Prob- 
lems of  the  AAmr  Avere  comparatively  simple  compared  AAuth 
some  that  Ave  haA^e  had  since.  During  the  Avar  eAmrybody  Avas 
Avorking  toAvard  one  end.  But  papers,  during  the  last  feAA^ 
AA^eeks,  have  been  just  full  of  labor  troubles  and  Ave  don’t  knoAV 
what  Ave  are  facing  in  the  future.  Every  one  of  us  here  Avill 
play  a A^ery  responsible  part  in  the  solution  of  those  troubles. 

I have  just  learned  that  Ave  haA^e  here  tonight  probably  one 
of  the  youngest  mayors  in  the  countriv  I think  Ave  are  all  in- 
terested in  him  and  in  the  goAmrnment  of  his  city — Dallas,  Tex- 
as. I am  sure  Ave  Avould  all  like  to  hear  a feAV  words  from  Mr. 
"W  ozencraf  t.  ( Applause ) . 

Honorable  Frank  D.  "Wozencraft  explained  the  Avorking  of 
the  commission  plan  in  Dallas. 

The  Chairman:  I think  that  AAms  a Amry  interesting  expla- 

nation of  hoAv  the.  commission  plan  is  Avorking  in  Dallas.  I 
think  we  ought  to  adopt  Mr.  AYozencraft  as  a member  of  our 
association. 

You  knoAv  it  is  said  that  the  Kaiser  formed  a league  Avith 
the  Lord  for  destructHe  purposes.  Ymll,  our  friend  Colonel 
Henry  M.  ACaite  noAv  of  the  Lord  Construction  CompanA^  has 
formed  a similar  league  and  it  is  for  constructive  Avork.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  my  predecessor.  Colonel 
Waite.  (Applause). 

Colonel  Henry  M.  Waite:  I don’t  know  exactlv  Avhere  to 

begin  on  the  question  that  has  been  assigned  me\  Without 
going  into  the  definition  of  ‘democracy”  I Hink  I Avill  change 
the  subject  to  read  ‘‘The  Commission-Manager  Form  of  Goa^- 
ernment  and  hoAv  it  can  be  a Democratic  Form  of  GoA^ernment.” 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  with  the  city-manager  form  of 
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government  is  having  the  authority  placed  in  the  hands  of  one 
man,  but  as  I said  this  afternoon,  the  theory  of  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  to  divide,  without  any  question  at  all,  the  adminis- 
trative functions  from  the  political  functions.  In  many  places 
the  commissioners  very  often  feel  that  when  there  is  any  pub- 
lic work  to  be  done,  they  want  the  manager  to  do  it,  but  you 
have  to  keep  the  commissioners  before  the  people  because  they 
are  the  only  ones  that  the  people  elect.  To  my  mind  that  is  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  the  city  manager  to  democratize  the 
city-manager  form  of  government. 

Keep  Commission  and  Public  Interested 

As  I said,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  keep  the  commis- 
sioners before  the  public  and  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  keep  the 
commissioners  interested  as  it  is  to  keep  the  public  interested. 
Too  often  a government  will  rely  simply  on  elections  to  keep 
the  people  interested.  That  is  probably  where  the  old  form  of 
government  has  failed  to  the  greatest  extent.  I think  it  was 
Henry  Adams  who  said  that  political  parties  are  simply  the  or- 
ganization of  hatred  and  I think  we  all  agree  with  him.  After 
seeing  some  of  the  elections  that  we  have  had  in  our  cities  in 
this  country,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  people  believe  all  pub- 
lic officials  to  be  thieves  and  robbers. 

In  Dayton  we  have  a very  straight  forward  and  business- 
like election  and  there  is  nothing  to  remind  you  of  the  old  po- 
litical fights. 

It  isn’t  so  much  the  form  of  gOA^ernment  that  you  haA^e,  but 
it  is  AAffiat  the  goA^ernment  accomplishes  that  counts.  What  Ave 
are  all  looking  forAA^ard  to  is  the  stability  of  our  goA^ernmenl. 
I Avant  to  congratulate  this  organization  on  its  groAvth,  on  the 
work  it  is  doing  and  on  AAffiat  it  is  accomplishing  and  I hope 
you  Avill  keep  it  up  and  elaborate  on  it.  (Applause). 

The  Chairman:  Have  any  of  you  gentlemen  any  questions 

you  Avould  like  to  ask?  If  not  I am  going  to  ask  Colonel  Waite 
to  tell  us  some  of  his  experiences  Avhile  across  there  in  the  old 
country  and  tell  us  Avhat  he  knoAvs  about  the  German  govern- 
ment. (Applause) 

Colonel  Waite:  I had  a A^ery  interesting  opportunity  to 

study  the  German  government  at  A^ery  close  range  in  that  four 
of  us  AAmre  lucky  enough  to  be  sent  to  Coblenz  and  met  there  a 
representatWe  of  the  (lerman  staff  to  arrange  the  details  of  the 
AvithdraAval  of  the  German  army  from  France  and  the  other 
countries.  We  asked  him  to  gHe  us  a report  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble of  their  food  supplv,  hoAv  long  it  Avould  last  and  AAffiat  it  con- 
sisted of.  It  was  remarkable  in  Avhat  a very  short  space  ot 
time  they  Avere  able  to  deliver  to  us  that  information  and  all  of 
the  minor  details. 
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German  City  Government  Not  Representative 

Of  course  if  you  are  not  familiar  witli  the  German  organiza- 
tion of  government,  you  can  cover  it  in  a few  brief  words  by 
saying  in  the  past  they  elected  certain  boards  or  commissions 
or  whatever  you  desire  to  call  them,  but  in  the  election  of  these 
boards  there  was  not  a fair  representation  of  the  people.  The 
higher  official  places  were  all  held  by  men  who  were  educated 
by  the  German  government. 

I had  charge  under  General  Smith  of  all  of  the  utilities  in 
the  occupied  territory.  I investigated  their  electric  light 
plants,  their  street  railway  systems,  their  water  works  and  all 
other  such  public  utilities.  I asked  the  commissioner  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  electric  light  plant  as  to  his  cost  sheets,  etc., 
and  was  interested  to  see  that  they  made  about  the  same  amount 
of  money  during  the  war,  simply  by  raising  the  price  of  elec- 
tricity and  there  seemed  to  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  There  was  just  never  any  question  about  it  at  all. 

German  Burgomasters  Autocratic 

After  the  Armistice  was  signed  a proclamation  was  issued 
to  the  effect  that  all  cafes  were  to  be  closed  at  nine  o’clock  and 
all  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  were  not  to  be  allowed 
on  the  streets  after  six  o’clock  in  the  evening.  Electricity  was 
to  be  conserved  in  every  possible  way.  You  can  imagine  what 
such  a proclamation  would  do  to  any  city  in  America.  All  the 
people  over  there  did  was  just  go  up  and  read  it  and  then  go 
home  and  obey  it.  It  was  very  interesting  to  see  and  talk  to 
some  of  those  Germans. 

I could  tell  you  many  incidents  but  I don’t  believe  I vull  take 
any  more  of  your  time.  (Applause) 

The  ChaYman:  I think  it  is  time  for  us  to  adjourn  to  the 

assembly  room.  There  ]\lr.  Storey  will  show  us  some  slides  of 
war  memorials  that  have  been  erected  and  will  tell  us  of  his 
work.  I hope  all  of  you  will  be  there. 


ADJOURNMENT 
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COMMUNITY  BUILDINGS  AS  WAR  MEMORIALS 
October  Twenty-seventh,  Evening  Session 
Harrison  G.  Otis,  secretary,  presiding. 

The  Chairman : The  erection  of  living  tributes  in  the  form 

of  community  buildings  as  war  memorials  first  proposed  by  The 
American  City  in  its  issue  of  September  1918,  has  become  es- 
tablished as  a definite  public  policy.  Statistics  in  the  files  of 
War  Camp  Community  Service  show  that  more  than  four  hun- 
dred towns  and  cities  have  already  decided  to  thus  commemo- 
rate the  heroes  and  ideals  of  the  World  War. 

This  breaking  away  from  the  traditional  arch,  statue,  and 
monuments — ^cold  tokens  to  the  dead — ^seems  appropriate  and 
significant.  Of  all  the  boys  who  went  overseas,  ninety-six  per 
cent  have  come  back  to  us,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  those  who 
advocate  the  erection  of  a memorial  building  not  only  to  com- 
memorate the  fallen,  but  to  pay  grateful  tribute  to  all  who 
served  by  establishing  these  democratic  gathering  places  for 
the  whole  community.  Certainly  no  greater  honor  can  be  paid 
to  our  soldiers  and  sailors  than  this  determination  of  our  citi- 
zens to  carry  on”  in  times  of  peace  with  a deepened  concep- 
tion of  brotherhood  and  service  to  fellowmen. 

These  community  center  buildings  will  furnish  a permanent 
means  of  conserving  the  fine  ^^get  together”  spirit  that  charac- 
terized the  ^ dints”,  hostess  houses  and  service  clubs  that  played 
so  important  a part  in  maintaining  the  morale  of  the  men  in  uni- 
form. Moreover,  they  will  furnish  a means  for  the  continued 
practice  of  neighborliness, -a  splendid  outgrowth  of  our  com- 
mon struggles  too  valuable  to  lose  with  the  return  of  peace. 

The  memorial  community  building,  however  much  it  may 
vary  in  its  general  plan  and  facilities  in  different  towns  and 
cities,  should  be  dignified,  beautiful  and  inviting.  ^ This  is  not 
too  high  an  ideal  to  be  attained  even  in  a community  house  of 
the  most  unassuming  proportions,  because  the  architecture  of 
public  buildings,  unlike  other  forms  of  public  art,  has  made 
rapid  progress  in  America. 

We  have  reached  the  stage  where  the  average  town  or  city 
will  be  able  to  achieve  a building  of  good  taste,  beauty,  and 
appropriateness  to  purpose.  And  not  alone  must  the  idea  of 
beauty  be  incorporated  into  the  building  itself,  so  that  it  speaks 
forth  from  the  very  slones  of  its  structure,  but  the  innate  sense 
of  beauty  which  we,  in  the  newness  of  our  national  life,  have 
done  little  to  develop,  must  be  cherished  and  fostered  within 
its  walls.  Local  music,  painting,  drama  and  literature  shoohl 
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in  music  clubs,  in  home  talent  exhibitions — and,  yes,  in  a writ- 
ers’ corner,  find  ihere  such  encouragement  as  they  have  never 
found  before.  Thus,  on  its  aesthetic  side  the  building  Avill 
bring  into  the  lives  of  those  it  serves  that  Loveliness  AAdiich  is 
loved  forever,”  unchanging  except  to  increase  AAnth  the  passing 
of  time. 

The  building  is  to  be  a memorial.  By  its  very  nature  it 
must  record  the  names  and  deeds  of  all  avIio  seiwed,  and  espe- 
cially those  Avho  gave  their  lives  in  the  cause.  There  may  be 
a hail  of  fame,  embracing,  together  Avith  the  more  personal  rec- 
ords, a war  museum  of  exhibits,  trophies,  battle  flags,  and  other 
physical  evidence  of  the  tragic,  glorious  conflict.  The  larger 
buildings  may  contain  a chapel  AAnth  Active  tablets  and  memo- 
rial windows  where  family  or  friends  may  for  a Avhile  go  apart 
from  the  croAvd  to  linger  Avith  the  memory  of  their  departed. 
One  of  the  largest  reported  projects  is  of  a community  audito- 
rium to  haA^e  a great  bronze  star  Avith  an  electric  light  repre- 
senting each  fallen  hero,  and  these  Avill  burn  Avithout  ceasing. 

A Gathering  Place  for  Whole  Community 

Apart  from  its  memorial  feature,  the  building  Avill  hold  many 
pleasure-giving  facilities,  for  it  will  be  designed  to  serve  va- 
ried social  and  community  interests  and  to  be  a general  gather- 
ing-place for  the  young  and  light-hearted  as  Avell  as  the  older 
and  the  more  serious.  Employers  and  employed.  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  Catholics,  Protestants,  JeAvs,  men,  Avomen  and 
children  of  all  ages,  Avill  meet  in  the  community  house  on  equal 
footing. 

Common  needs  not  otherwise  met  aaTII  be  provided  here. 
Every  community  should  have  a central  meeting-place  bearing 
more  than  a casual  relation  to  the  population  as  a AAdiole,  for 
the  celebration  of  civic  festivals,  the  unofficial  or  social  inau- 
gural of  municipal  and  state  officials ; for  community  sings,  re- 
ceptions to  distinguished  guests  of  the  city,  meetings  to  Avel- 
eome  new  citizens,  Avhether  enfranchised  by  naturalization,  by 
legislation  or  by  virtue  of  a recent,  long-anticipated  birthday; 
and,  especially  in  the  case  of  smaller  toAvns,  for  a AAffiole  round 
of  recreational  activities,  dramatic  and  art  interests,  and  educa- 
tional programs.  One  of  the  first  functions  of  a community 
house  would  be  to  provide  this  general  meeting-place. 

In  planning  the  recreational  facilities  of  a community  me- 
morial building,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  needs  of  all  the 
groups  of  the  community — adults,  ymung  people,  and  children, 
as  Avell  as  the  existing  facilities  offered  by  schools,  churches, 
clubs,  and  kindred  organizations.  While  no  group  should  be 
neglected,,  duplication  of  already  existing  service  is  naturally 
to  be  avoided. 
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As  a living  memorial”  the  community  building  will  find  its 
most  appropriate  and,  perhaps,  most  important  function  in  car- 
rying on  the  war-time  ideals  of  service  and  democracy,  through 
the  centering  there  of  the  activities  of  war  veterans’  societies, 
civic  organizations  and  welfare  bureaus.  To  these  activities 
may  he  added  many  others,  less  clearly  outgrowths  of  the  war, 
but  equally  important  as  forces  for  community  betterment  and 
inspiration. 

Surprisingly  few  cities  or  towns  have  adequate  meeting- 
places  for  their  non-political  municipal  activities.  Mass  meet- 
ings, large  [)atriotic  gatherings,  etc.,  have  to  depend  for  the 
most  part  on  l)orrowed  churches  or  school  houses-  or  rented  the- 
atres. The  auditorium  and  assembly-rooms  of  the  community 
house  will  not  only  fill  this  need  but  will  encourage  the  freer 
coming-together  of  large  and  small  groups  of  people  for  dis- 
cussions of  civic  and  general  interest  matters.  Small  rooms  will 
be  available  for  committee  meetings  and  for  the  use  of  civic  im- 
provement clubs,  public  health  and  sanitation  commissions, 
‘U)etter  babies”  bureaus,  and  kindred  purposes. 

Headquarters  for  Community  Organizations 

Many  non-partisan,  non-sectarian  organizations  will  logical- 
ly find  their  home  in  the  community  house.  There  is  a peculiar 
fitness  in  its  being  the  headquarters  for  the  American  Legion, 
as  for  Community  Service,  the  Eed  Cross,  and  similar  bodies. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Rotary  Club,  the  Kiwanis  Club, 
the  Boy  Scouts,  and  other  organizations  promoting  better  com- 
munity life,  may  by  special  provision  have  their  headquarters 
here  also.  The  Grange,  the  county  welfare  commission,  the 
farm  demonstrators,  and  whatever  bodies  represent  the  joint 
interests  of  the  town  and  the  surrounding  country,  or  of  the 
county  as  a whole  or  tend  to  bring  about  a closer  understand- 
ing between  the  farmer  and  the  business  man,  should  be  spe- 
cificall.y  provided  for.  An  information  bureau  may  be  includ- 
ed in  the  facilities)  of  the  building  unless  already  conducted  by 
the  chamber  of  commerce  or  other  agencies.  Certainly  there 
should  be  rest-rooms  and  comfort  stations  for  men  and  for  wo- 
men. 

During  the  past  year  War  Camp  Community  Service  has 
established  and  conducted  a bureau  of  memorial  buildings,  of 
which  I have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  as  manager.  Our  bu- 
reau has  published  a series  of  twelve  bulletins  under  the  gen- 
eral title  of  ''Community  Buildings  as  War  Memorials.” 
bulletins-  deal  with  the  various  phases^  of  the  memorial  build- 
ing movement  such  as  planning,  managing,  financing;  provision 
for  art,  music,  and  drama,  the  architecture,  memorial  features 
and  the  activities  which  may  be  provided  for.  We  have  also 
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conducted  a survey  of  existing  community  houses  and  from  this 
survey  have  drawn  certain  conclusions : 

Lessons  From  Existing  Community  Houses 

The  community  center  should  be  the  outgrowth  of  commu- 
nity needs,  and  only  as  it  meets  these  needs  adequately  is  its 
permanence  assured. 

The  community  building  must  be  centrally  located  so  as  to 
be  easily  available  to  the  largest  possible  constituency. 

The  facilities  should  be  planned  with  a view  to  the  future 
growth  of  the  community  and  its  broadened  recreational  life. 

The  community  house  and  its  activities  must  be  ably  fi- 
nanced. The  problem  of  financing  is  not  so  difficult  as  it  at 
first  appears.  A truly  successful  community  house  will  so 
meet  popular  needs  that  it  will  receive  adequate  popular  sup- 
port. 

Democratic  control  is  highly  essential  in  an  institution  which 
is  to  serve  all  people  on  an  equal  footing. 

Capable  management,  placed  in  the  hands  oi  a broad-mind- 
ed, trained  worker  will  do  much  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
project. 

A comprehensive  program  of  activities  developed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  expressed  desires  of  the  community  and  to  pro- 
vide for  participation  by  all  elements  of  the  neighborhood  is, 
of  course,  the  ideal  to  be  sought. 

The  erection  of  community  houses  as  Avar  memorials  is  a 
most  timely  and  logical  expression  of  our  reneAved  patriotism. 
Patriotism  means  loAm  of  country,  and  surely  that  part  of  one’s 
country  deserving  the  greatest  loAm  is  one’s  oaaui  home  toAAm. 

Certainly  no  greater  tribute  can  be  paid  to  those  AAdio  offered 
their  all  that  democracy  may  liAm,  than  to  create  and  maintain 
these  homes  of  democracy  AAffiich  shall  serAm  as  poAver-plants  in 
generating  community  happiness. 

Mr.  Walter  Story,  our  director  of  exhibits,  Avill  present  to 
you  by  means  of  a stereopticon  a brief  story  of  the  groAAdh 
and  spread  of  the  memorial  building  moAmment. 

(An  illustrated  address  Avas  delivered  by  Mr.  Story  folloAAmd 
by  general  discussion.) 
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HOW  THE  MANAGER  PLAN  WORKS 
October  Twenty-eighth,  Morning  Session 
Vice-President  H.  H.  Sherer  Presiding 

The  Chairman: We  have  someone  with  us  whom  we  hoped  to 
have  with  us  yesterday  and  one  we  are  always  glad  to  see.  Pro- 
fessor Hatton  is  sitting  back  there  all  unaware  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  ask  him  to  address  us,  but  we  are  going  to  let  him  choose 
his  own  subject.  He  has  a lot  of  constructive  things  to  say. 
He  doesn’t  always  tell  us  all  of  the  nicest  things  we  do,  but  we 
are  very  glad  to  hear  anything  he  wants  to  say  and  we  are  very 
glad  to  have  Professor  Hatton  with  us  this  morning. 

How  the  City  Manager  Plan  Works 

Dr.  A.  R.  Hatton:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  if  you  will 

consult  your  program,  I was  supposed  to  be  here  at  two-thirty 
yesterday  afternoon.  There  are  several  reasons  why  I was  not 
here  at  that  time  but  the  main  one  was  that  last  night  in  the 
City  of  Cleveland  a committee  that  was  appointed  nearly  three 
years  ago  reported  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  city-manager 
plan  for  Cleveland. 

I have  been  attempting  during  the  last  year  to  make  a tour 
of  the  cities  where  the  city-manager  form  of  government  is 
used  with  the  idea  in  mind  to  see  how  the  movement  is  progress- 
ing. I am  never  quite  sure  when  I enter  a city  and  never 
quite  sure  when  I leave  whether  the  manager  is  glad  to  see  me. 
I always  prefer  to  make  up  my  own  mind  as  to  what  the  situa- 
tion is  before  I see  the  man  on  the  job.  I have  found  sometimes 
I can  tell  the  manager  some  things  about  the  situation  in  his 
own  city. 

How  is  the  city-manager  plan  getting  on?  Well,  on  the 
whole  I think  it  is  getting  on  remarkably  well.  I think  many 
people  feel  that  it  is  not  living  up  to  its  early  promises.  The 
reason  I say  it  is  getting  on  well  is  because  no  matter  how  the 
city-manager  plan  is  run,  it  is  nearly  always  better  than  the 
old  form  of  government.  I want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
anyone  who  goes  into  a city  to  judge  how  the  city-manager 
plan  is  progressing,  must  first  acquaint  himself  with  what  the 
city  was  before  the  city-manager  plan  came  into  being — I mean 
what  the  city  was  politically  before  the  manager  plan  came  to 
be  used. 

I have  been  under  the  impression  that  most  of  the  men  who 
are  promoting  the  city-manager  plan  under-estimate  the  poli- 
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tical  factor.  On  the  whole  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  many  have 
felt  that  the  job  was  accomplished  as  soon  as  the  city  appoint- 
ed a manager.  The  success  of  our  plan  in  a city  depends  on 
whether  the  people  of  the  city  are  pleased;  whether  it  is  a hu- 
man institution;  whether  it  is  as  close  to  us  as  our  old  gov- 
ernment was. 

New  Plan  Better  Than  Old,  Even  With  Politics 

I think  that  we  wull  get  along  all  right  p long  as  we  can 
eliminate  politics,  but  I am  afraid  that  we  will  get  into  trouble 
if  we  let  the  city-manager  plan  fall  into  the  hands  of  politicians. 
Newburgh,  N.  Y has  had  that  very  thing  happen.  I don’t  feel 
that  the  city  is  entirely  to  blame.  Right  here  I want  to  emplui- 
size  the  desirability  of  knowing  your  city.  Newburgh  is  a beam 
tiful  place.  I think  it  is  about  the  most  provincial  city  in  the 
United  States  I have  ever  been  in,  where  the  most  promi^ient 
people  in  towui  seem  to  know  so  little  about  what  is  going  on 
in  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  have  lived  politics  for  years— 
it  is  their  very  breath  of  life.  The  children  draw  in  politics 
with  the  very  first  breath  of  life.  Newburgh  started  out  by 
electing  a pretty  good  council.  They  started  out  pretty  well 
and  went  out  of  town  for  a manager.  The  manager  was  asked 
to  retire  about  six  months  after  he  was  appointed.  .Another 
man  was  put  in  his  place  and  he  continued  there  until  last 
spring  when  he  died.  They  then  put  in  as  manager  an  active 
Republican  politician.  The  appointment  of  the  city  manager  in 
the  City  of  Newburgh  has  been  regarded  as  a part  of  the  poli- 
tical organization.  But  even  with  all  the  trouble  they  have  had 
at  Newburgh,  the  city-manager  plan  has  given  better  results 
than  the  old  scheme  of  government.  And,  as  I said,  even  if  the 
city  manager  ’s  place  does  fall  into  the  hands  of  politicians,  they 
still  have  a much  better  system  than  the  old  form. 

Those  are  rather  interesting  things  which  one  wants  to  con^ 
sider  about  the  manager  plan.  I told  you  the  history  of  New' 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  because  I wanted  to  impress  upon  you  the  fact 
that  our  government  is  superior  to  the  other  form. 

Gaining  Public  Confidence 

After  all,  in  most  of  the  cities,  although  you  have  done  your 
utmost  to  sweep  partisanship  out  of  your  legislature,  you  will 
find  that  a very  large  number  of  the  people  expect  the  appoint- 
ments to  be  made  and  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  old  partisan 
way.  They  don’t  seem  to  believe  that  it  can  be  done  in  any 
other  way.  I want  to  impress  upon  you  city  managers  the  im- 
portance of  getting  the  confidence  of  the  people  as  to  your  po- 
litical impartiality.  I think  you  can  get  the  public  confidence 
in  two  ways.  The  first  is  by  furnishing  service,  showing  the 
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people  that  it  is  possible  to  render  them  more  service  than 
they  had  before.  The  second  is  by  showing  the  people  that  it 
IS  possible  to  render  service  promptly.  If  you  get  in  the  habit 
of  rendering  service  promptly,  it  will  probably  increase  the 
demand  for  services  but  it  will  also  bring  the  people  to  feel 
that  at  last  they  are  in  a position  to  get  the  kind  of  government 
they  have  l)een  wanting.  By  rendering  service  you  can  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  public.  I have  said  that  when  the  man- 
ager plan  goes  into  operation  there  will  be  a great  many  people 
who  still  expect  it  is  going  to  be  a political  affair.  I know  of 
managers  who  had  the  best  intentions  in  the  world  who  per- 
mitted that  feeling  to  continue. 

There  are  nearly  always  two  or  three  men  who  have  been 
important  factors  in  the  old  political  organization  and  these  are 
the  men  who  must  be  watched.  You  may  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  people  by  leaving  the  men  in  office  who  have  been  there 
before  and  again  these  men  may  do  a great  deal  of  damage.  It 
is  really  quite  a problem  and  every  one  of  us  must  work  it  out 
for  himself. 

Non-Partisan  Elections  Essential 

I have  already  spoken  of  the  election.  It  is  almost  essential 
that  we  get  to  non-partisan  elections.  I believe  that  is  a most 
important  factor  in  the  city-manager  plan. 

In  my  observation  of  the  city-manager  plan  I have  noticed 
it  has  shown  great  adaptability.  It  will  fit  almost  any  place. 

The  city  managers  themselves  are  very  different  and  they 
all  proceed  along  different  lines.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  draw- 
backs to  the  plan,  in  my  opinion  the  manager  plan  in  the  United 
States  is  the  only  form  of  government  that  should  be  used.  In 
twenty-five  years  we  will  look  back  and  realize  what  a small 
beginning  this  is,  but  it  is  a very  wonderful  beginning.  Prac- 
tically all  that  we  have  done  now  is  to  demonstrate  the  possi- 
bility of  having  the  right  kind  of  a government.  The  manager 
plan  has  not  begun  to  show  its  maximum  of  capacity  of  service 
to  the  people.  On  the  whole  we  are  only  in  the  beginning  as  to 
the  type  of  man  we  have  as  manager.  Those  of  you  who  have 
come  into  the  manager  field  so  far  had  to  be  picked  up  here 
and  there.  Now  more  and  more  men  are  beginning  to  think 
of  the  city-manager  business  as  a career.  There  are  no  super- 
men among  us.  Now  I am  putting  myself  along  with  you,  tak- 
ing us  all  together.  With  the  material  we  now  have,  we  are 
securing  w^hat  seem  to  me  to  be  remarkable  results.  Managers 
will  come  and  managers  will  go.  I think  that  a great  many 
managers  will  try  to  get  out.  I think  that  probably  successful 
managers  will  see  their  day  of  greatest  service  in  one  city  and 
be  passed  up  for  someone  else. 
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Soundness  of  Plan  Demonstrated 

I feel  that  the  demonstration  has  been  made  of  the  complete 
soundness  of  the  plan  under  which  we  are  working.  I am  abso- 
lutely sure  of  it  although  in  some  cases  I have  been  disappoint- 
ed. 

I have  talked  in  a very  rambling  way  so  I would  be  glad  if 
you  would  ask  me  any  questions.  I am  making  this  lour  of 
cities  and  trying  to  stay  at  each  place  long  enough  to  make  up 
my  mind  about  the  situation  there.  I would  like  to  have  you 
check  me  up  as  to  my  conclusions.  I have  had  no  time  to  pre- 
pare any  speeches  so  I always  like  to  have  the  men  ask  me  ques- 
tions. (Applause) 

The  Chairman:  I think  we  can  take  about  fifteen  minutes 

for  discussion. 

Mr.  Fred  H.  Locke:  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.)  I would  like 
to  have  an  outline  aside  from  the  service  by  which  a manager 
can  create  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

Must  Keep  Public  Informed 

Dr.  Hatton:  A city  manager  cannot  make  a great  success 

without  being  an  advertiser.  I don’t  mean  advertise  himself 
but  he  must  advertise  what  he  is  doing ; he  must  carry  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city  along  with  him.  In  other  words,  it  is  possible 
for  the  city-manager  government  to  do  excellent  work  and  yet 
the  people  of  the  city  not  know  very  much  about  it.  What  I 
am  saying  is  that  you  have  to  carry  your  public  with  you  by 
keeping  them  with  you  in  what  you  are  doing.  Many  of  you 
city  managers  have  been  so  interested  in  doing  the  work  that 
you  have  almost  forgotten  about  the  public.  You  have  got  to 
keep  your  public  clearly  informed  without  making  the  public 
think  you  are  a self  advertiser. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Rigsby:  (Bristol,  Va.)  The  question  has  arisen 

in  regard  to  cutting  out  old  timber.  A certain  amount  of  tim- 
ber has  to  be  cut  out  of  the  offices.  In  my  town  there  is  a par- 
ticular man  in  a department  where  records  have  to  be  kept  and 
where  it  seems  to  be  a matter  of  policy  to  keep  this  certain  in- 
dividual, so  we  decided  to  keep  this  man  in  office  and  try  him 
out.  There  has  arisen  to  my  mind  the  advisability  of  keeping 
that  man  in  office.  I would  like  to  get  your  opinion  on  that 
plan.  We  are  going  to  try  to  get  written  domi  as  a record 
the  things  which  he  has  and  knows  which  no  one  else  has  in 
way  of  records. 

Dr.  Hatton:  I am  afraid  I would  have  to  know  more  about 

the  case  before  I could  give  much  of  an  opinion. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Abbott:  (Otsego,  Mich.)  Which  would  you  con- 

sider the  proper  and  most  efficient  number  to  serve  on  the  com- 
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mission  board?  How  long  a term  of  ofdce  do  you  approve  for 
the  commissioners? 


Larger  Commission  Probable 


Dr.  Hatton;  I believe  we  are  getting  away  from  the  small 
commission  boards.  I think  some  where  between  five  and  nine 
commissioners  is  a very  good  number.  Eight  is  pretty  near- 
ly the  standard.  Now  as  to  the  term  of  office,  that  depends 
largely  upon  the  system  of  legislature  the  city  has.  I would 
not  consider  a commission  board  of  three  members  as  efficient 
as  a board  of  five  members.  However,  you  must  not  forget  that 
efficiency  is  not  the  only  point  involved.  After  all,  the  people 
have  a right  to  the  government  which  they  feel  is  a fair  repre- 
sentation and  I doubt  very  much  if  we  are  not  stacking  too 
much  on  these  three  men  when  you  reduce  the  board  to  that 
small  a number.  I don’t  believe  any  board  should  have  less 
than  five  members,  I don’t  care  how  small  the  city  is.  I think 
it  gives  the  board  a little  more  stability  to  have  a larger  number 
of  members.  Less  efficiency  is  the  necessary  penalty  that  we 
pay  for  popular  government. 

Here  I want  to  issue  a warning  to  you  managers.  I find  in 
a good  many  cities  a feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  thej^ 
can’t  get  quite  as  close  to  the  manager  government  as  they 
could  in  the  old  scheme.  That  is  not  necessarily  so,  but  that 
is  the  way  the  public  expresses  it.  I want  to  impress  upon  you 
that  the  public  has  the  right  to  know  the  reasons  for  things 
which  are  done  and  they  have  a right  to  know  what  you  are 
saying,  and  I am  sure  that  they  know  that  they  have  that  right. 
How  can  you  get  a commission  of  three  men  to  talk  so  every- 
body can  hear?  How  can  you  get  them  to  say  it  over  again? 
One  of  the  dangers  to  the  manager  plan  grows  out  of  efficiency. 
"You  can  get  your  governmental  machine  running  so  efficiently 
that  it  doesn’t  make  enough  noise.  ^ 

Here  the  business  man  comes  into  it.  The  business  man  s 
idea  of  a city  government  is  like  a directors’  meeting  of  a cor- 
poration. They  try  to  make  the  government  run  too  smoothly. 
I find  that  criticism  everywhere. 

Mr.  James  E.  Barlow:  (Dayton,  Ohio)  Is  the  manager  too 

much  in  the  public  eye? 

Decisions  Made  by  Commissioners 


Dr.  Hatton:  Very  often  he  is.  I think  the  wise  manager 

lets  the  public  know  that  the  decisions  are  made  by  the  com- 
missioners. I think  you  have  done  very  well  m Dayton 
Mr.  R.  S.  Blinni:  (Lapeer,  Mich.)  Do  you 

to  always  give  the  people  what  they  want  or  should  they  be 

given  what  they  need? 
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Dr.  Hatton : I tliiiik  you  have  to  give  them  what  they  want 

and  educate  them  to  what  they  need. 

Mr.  George,  E.  Zimmerman:  (Sandusky,  Ohio)  In  my  city 

one  of  the  commissioners  was  operated  on  in  the  hospital  and 
before  he  left  it  was  made  a matter  of  record  that  he  was  ex- 
cused. 

Mr.  Blinn:  I Avant  to  put  myself  on  record  about  the  ques- 

tion I asked  you.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  right  thing  to  gixe  the 
people  just  Avhat  they  Avant  so  that  you  don’t  stir  up  anything? 

Dr.  Hatton:  Just  let  me  say  in  closing  that  you  can  not  lay 
doAAui  any  rule.  I feel  that  Ave  are  doing  cAmrything  that  the 
people  are  ready  for;  all  they  Avould  stand  for.  You  knoAV  that 
you  can’t  go  faster  than  your  public  is  ready  to  go,  but  at  the 
same  time  you  can’t  take  the  line  of  least  resistance. 

Methods  of  Educating  Citizens 

Mr.  W.  M.  Rich:  (Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.)  In  order  to 

assist  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  public  Ave  tried  a little 
scheme  in  our  toAvn  that  Avill  not  Avork  so  Avell  in  a larger  city. 
There  are  a lot  of  foreigners  in  our  toAAm  and  occasionally  I 
dropped  in  on  those  felloAvs  and  talked  things  OAmr  Avith  them. 
I find  that  this  plan  Avorks  out  very  Avell.  It  seems  to  get  those 
men  interested  and  they  talk  among  themselves. 

Dr.  Hatton : I think  that  is  an  excellent  plan.  The  foreign- 

ers are  human  beings  just  like  the  rest  of  us  and  they  deserAm 
the  same  attention. 

Mr.  Locke:  I liaA-e  been  making  a practice  of  speaking  be- 

fore different  clubs — Mothers’  Clubs,  Ladies’  Clubs  and  all 
kinds.  But  in  speaking  I ahvays  keep  myself  in  the  background 
by  boosting  the  commissioners.  I think  that  is  doing  a great 
deal  to  keep  the  government  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  our 
city. 

Dr.  Hatton:  Noav  I think  Ave  should  study  out  our  Avork 

carefully,  prayerfully  as  to  hoAv  Ave  can  make  our  cities  better. 

The  Chairman:  lYe  could  A^ery  profitably  continue  this 

subject  for  a longer  time,  but  I feel  as  though  Ave  must  pass  on 
after  thanking  Doctor  Hatton  for  ghfing  us  his  good  adAuce  as 
a good  brother  in  this  association.  We  haim  to  pass  on  in  order 
to  take  care  of  some  of  the  talks  that  AAmre  to  come  later,  clos- 
ing the  session  perhaps  a little  earlier  tomorroAv  than  the  pro- 
gram indicates. 

ORGANIZATIONS  OF  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYEES 

The  Chairman:  Our  president,  IMr.  C.  A.  Bingham  of  Wal- 

tham, Mass.,  AAull  address  us  on  the  subject  '‘i\runicipal  Em- 
ployees’ Organizations”.  (Applause) 

Mr.  Bingham:  '‘Unfair  to  Organized  Labor”,  "The  Right 
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of  Collective  Bargaining”,  and  similar  expressions  are  heard 
on  every  hand  these  days.  It  makes  us  all  sit  up  and  take  no- 
tice, whether  or  not  we  are  public  officials.  No  one  wants  to 
be  unfair  to  labor  and  we  all  recognize  the  right  of  any  organi- 
zation to  secure  better  conditions  for  its  members.  But  as  in 
everything  else  there  is  a right  and  a wrong  way  to  accom- 
plish purposes.  At  the  time  of  the  telephone  strike  most  every- 
one saw  that  the  operators  were  underpaid  and  we  were  all 
pleased  to  see  them  secure  the  increases,  but  after  they  had  been 
granted  their  requests  public  opinion  would  have  turned  against 
them  if  they  had  walked  out  on  a ‘'sympathetic  strike”  because 
a union  of  plumbers  or  policemen  did  not  “get  theirs.” 

Fortunately  the  day  of  an  absolute  general  strike  out  of 
sympathy  has  passed,  because  practically  every  line  of  work  is 
now  organized  and  such  a general  strike  would  tie  up  every- 
thing so  that  even  the  strikers  could  not  eat  their  breakfast, 
read  their  paper,  visit  their  friends,  go  to  the  theatre  or  even 
be  buried,  should  they  die  during  the  strike.  There  is  another 
truly  amusing  phase  of  the  union  situation  shown  during  the 
building  of  the  cantonments  when  clerks  left  stores  and  offices 
and  by  the  joining  of  a union  were  simultaneously  changed  into 
full  fledged  carpenters  and  worked  beside  and  received  the 
same  pay  as  “honest-to-goodness”  carpenters  who  had  spent 
years  at  the  trade.  Right  here  we  have  a good  opening  to  dis- 
cuss the  after  effect  of  war-time  wages,  but  that  is  not  the  ti- 
tle of  this  paper  so  we  better  leave  that  for  the  historians  and 
get  down  to  our  topic. 

Boston  Police  Strike 

The  word  “strike”  is  too  good  for  the  disgraceful  affair 
which  has  just  occurred  in  Boston,  thirty  minutes’  ride  from 
our  peaceful  little  city.  I pray  that  you  men  may  never  expe- 
rience such  a situation,  when  stores  were  looted,  men  killed  and 
young  girls  worse  than  killed,  while  the  deserting  sworn  guar- 
dians of  the  peace  were  singing  “Hail,  hail,  the  gang’s  all  here, 
what  the  hell  do  we  care  now.”  The  sadness  was  not  all  expe- 
rienced by  those  left  to  the  mob’s  mercy  either;  there  were 
hundreds  of  veteran  officers  who  had  grown  gray  in  the  service 
of  their  beloved  and  historic  city  who  were  actually  forced  out 
of  their  positions  by  hot  headed  agitators  whose  service  was  as 
new  as  their  doctrines.  There  was  actually  a fund  collected 
for  the  relief  of  the  families  of  striking  policemen.  For  fear 
some  might  think  that  Boston  is  located  in  Russia,  I want  to 
state  that  I am  speaking  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  public  may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  many  ex-police- 
men  were  refused  jobs  even  where  labor  was  scarce  because 
employers  did  not  want  men  who  would  violate  an  oath  in  public 
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office;  and  beside  the  numerous  resolutions  of  confidence  and 
approval  sent  to  the  governor  and  police  commissioner  by  or- 
ganizations and  municipalities  nearly  three  thousand  individual 
letters  were  received  by  the  governor. 

Fine  Treatment  for  City  Employees 

It  can  truthfully  be  said  that  there  is  not  a state  in  the  coun- 
try or  probably  any  other  country,  where  municipal  employees 
receive  the  advantages  that  they  do  in  Massachusetts.  For  ex- 
ample, our  ovm  city, — even  the  laborers  receive  a two  weeks’ 
vacation  with  full  pay,  Saturday  half  holidays  with  pay  the 
full  year,  netting  forty-two  hours  work  per  week.  Every  la- 
borer receives  a pension  equal  to  half  his  rate  of  pay  after  the 
age  of  sixty-five  if  he  has  worked  for  the  city  for  twenty-five 
years,  or  after  fifteen  years  if  he  becomes  incapacitated,  and  all 
from  city  funds,  not  one  cent  being  contributed  by  the  employee. 
Also  in  weekly  compensation  from  accidents  he  receives  two- 
thirds  of  his  weekly  salary  instead  of  one-half  as  in  many 
states.  The  pay  for  laborers  averages  four  dollars  a day  or 
twenty-four  dollars  per  week  for  forty-two  hours  net  work  av- 
eraged through  the  year.  The  result  is  that  the  average  city 
employee  in  our  state  is  a decided  asset  to  the  city,  generally 
owns  his  own  home,  and  takes  an  interest  in  his  city  and  his 
work. 


Right  Kind  of  Organizations 

Our  municipal  emplo^mes  are  well  organized,  but  are  not  af- 
filiated ^vith  any  general  labor  organizations.  Both  police  and 
firemen  have  their  mutual  benefit  associations,  hold  meetings, 
discuss  the  welfare  of  the  department,  the  city  as  well  as  their 
positions;  and  on  all  matters  of  salaries,  rearrangements  of 
shifts  and  platoons,  their  executive  committees  meet  with  the 
city  manager  and  a mighty  beneficial  spirit  is  at  all  times  main- 
tained. I do  not  believe  they  could  be  inveigled  into  joining 
any  federation  of  labor;  in  fact  at  a recent  convention  of  po- 
licemen, the  delegates  from  our  department  joined  with  those 
of  practically  every  other  city  in  the  state  in  overwhelmingly 
voting  down  the  entreaties  of  the  ex-police  force  of  Boston  for 
approval  of  the  Boston  strike. 

Danger  in  Outside  Agitators 

Our  laborers  have  a strong  and  well  governed  union  and  a 
very  interesting  situation  arose  about  a year  and  a half  ago 
when  the  union  was  rather  young  and  appeared  to  be  influenced 
by  so-called  national  officers.  This  union  asked  the  manager 
for  an  increase  of  pay  and  it  was  granted.  In  a short  time  an- 
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other  increase  was  requested.  This  second  increase  was  refused 
and  a strike  of  a month’s  duration  ensued.  We  stopped  all  con- 
struction work,  used  foremen,  carpenters,  blacksmiths  etc.  to 
man  the  ash  trucks  and  other  necessary  works  and  drifted  along 
for  a month  or  so.  The  conservative  element  in  the  union  then 
met  with  the  manager  and  with  the  chamber  of  commerce  as  a 
neutral  party  and  an  agreement  was  executed  by  which  an  ar- 
bitrator  was  elected  from  the  union  to  settle  all  future  contro* 
versies  with  the  manager,  no  strike  was  to  be  called  in  the  fu- 
ture, only  such  men  were  to  be  reinstated  as  the  city  could  use 
to  advantage  and  the  wages  were  raised.  The  month’s  cessa- 
tion of  work  had  saved  enough  money  to  meet  the  raise  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  work  was  resumed  and  everything  was 
arranged  satisfactorily,  but  without  the  aid  or  interference  of 
the  national  officers.  Since  that  time  we  have  raised  wages 
twice,  the  last  time  a flat  ten  per  cent,  raise  for  every  city  offi- 
cial and  employee  below  the  $2500  class,  and  this  last  increase 
was  unsolicited. 


Effective  Cooperation 

The  most  harmonius  relations  have  existed  between  the  un- 
ion and  the  manager,  even  so  far  as  on  several  occasions  when 
teamsters  have  been  found  killing  time,  the  fact  was  reported  to 
the  arbitrator  of  the  union  and  the  men  were  censored  by  their 
union  officials  in  a more  lasting  way  than  by  the  department 
heads.  That  is  cooperation  and  I can  tell  you  that  as  long  as 
such  conditions  last,  the  Waltham  Municipal  Employees  Union 
can  secure  any  favor  that  is  in  the  power  of  the  city  manager 
to  give  them.  Laborers’  vacations  were  formerly  given  in  the 
winter,  this  has  been  changed  to  the  summer  when  a vacation 
is  a vacation.  A new  rule  has  been  voluntarily  made  that  la- 
borers, who  have  worked  only  a portion  of  the  year,  receive 
one  week’s  vacation  and  cases  where  a vacation  was  due  but  not 
given  in  years  back  have  been  straightened  out.  A wash  and 
lunch  room  has  been  built  at  the  public  works  yard,  the  union 
has  a page  of  its  own  in  the  municipal  bulletin  and  in  every  oth- 
er way  life  has  been  pleasant  for  both  sides,  but  without  the 
appearance  of  a national  officer  since  the  strike. 

Of  course,  occasionally  among  four  hundred  employees  a 
disgruntled  one  crops  out,  but  he  is  generally  handled  in  such 
manner  by  the  brethren  that  the  city  officials  do  not  have  to 
take  notice  of  it.  In  the  food,  fuel  and  blanket  sales  over  sixty 
thousand  dollars  worth  was  sold  by  the  city  employees  who 
worked  early  and  late  without  additional  remuneration. 

I do  not  want  to  boast  of  any  little  heaven  of  happiness  but 
I do  believe  flhat  as  long  as  each  of  us  tries  to  treat  the  other  on 
the  Golden  Rule  plan  we  will  have  continued  harmony  with- 
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out  which  we  certainly  could  not  render  real  public  service  to 
our  bosses — the  taxpayers.  (Applause) 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Barlow  of  Dayton  will  supplement  Mr. 

Bingham ’s  discussion. 

Dayton  Down  on  Police  Unions 

Mr.  Jas.  E.  Barlov/:  In  order  to  create  a lively  discussion^ 

I wish  I might  differ  from  this  speaker.  In  this  instance,  hoAV- 
ever,  Waltham  seems  to  be  sailing  along  so  smoothly  that  there 
is  not  much  opportunity  to  criticize.  ]\lr.  Bingham  is  very  for- 
tunate to  be  located  Avhere  he  has  apparently  ample  funds  to 
meet  all  demands.  Were  he  in  Ohio,  it  might  be  another  story. 
About  all  that  I can  do  Avill  be  to  make  a few  observation's  on 
the  more  general  aspects  of  the  labor  problem. 

It  is  my  experience  in  the  Middle  West  that  public  employes 
are  not  organized  as  Mr.  Bingham’s  paper  indicates  they  are 
in  the  East.  In  the  case  of  Dayton,  Ave,  of  course,  employ  many 
union  men  but  the  only  department  organized  as  municipal  em- 
ployes is  the  fire  department,  they  being  affiliated  Avith  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  This  matter  of  an  organization  in  the  fire  department 
came  up  during  the  Avar,  as  did  also  a union  among  the  police- 
men. The  position  taken  by  the  city  in  the  latter  case  Avas  that 
the  police  department  Avas  semi-military  in  character,  having  a 
sAvorn  duty  to  perform  and  must  be  subject  to  the  orders  of  the 
responsible  city  officials  and  to  no  other  body.  After  some  un- 
pleasantness, the  stand  taken  by  the  city  prevailed.  The  expe- 
rience of  Boston  has  since  justified  this  position. 

Every  employer,  be  he  public  or  priA^ate,  Avants  his  employes 
satisfied,  contented,  happy.  In  general,  little  objection  is  of- 
fered to,  organizations  of  employes  looking  to  their  oAAm  better- 
ment, and  it  is  my  observation  that  employers  are  glad  to  dis- 
cuss Avith  their  employes  any  problem  of  mutual  interest.  IMany 
employers  do  strenuously  object  to  dealing  AAuth  professional 
agitators,  Avho  may  have  no  local  interest  at  heart  and  Avhose 
job  appears  at  times  to  depend  upon  keeping  unrest  alAe, 

Fair  Play  Essential 

For  years  past,  capital  has  been  in  the  ascendancy.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  leaders  clid  not  haAm  that  broadness  of  Ausion,  that 
spirit  of  fair  play,  of  live  and  let  live,  AAdiich  is  so  essential  to  co- 
operative  effort.  Noav  conditions,  accelerated  by  the  Avar,  are 
changing  and  labor  appears  to  be  coming  to  the  ascendancy.  Is 
it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  thousands  of  labor  leaders 
Avill  haAm  these  qualities  to  a greater  degree  than  did  the  em- 
ployers, and  Avithout  AAdiich  industrial  troubles  are  surely 
ahead  of  us? 

Unfortunately,  the  spirit  seems  to  be  ‘‘get  AAdiile  the  getting 
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IS  good.”  Meanwhile,  the  public  bears  the  load.  With  in- 
creased labor  cost,  the  cost  of  living  has  soared.  The  laborer  is 
not  the  one  to  be  hard  hit  but  rather  the  salaried  man  the 
teacher,  the  clerk,  the  office  man,  and  especially  the  public  em 
ployee  whose  increase  s compensation  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  increased  cost  of  living.  In  Ohio  our  income  from  taxes  is 
limited  by  state  law  and  it  has  been  especially  difficult  to  try 
to  finance  needed  increases  in  compensation.  Our  employes 
however,  know  and  appreciate  the  handicap,  and  we  have  had 
no  threatened  strikes.  We  have  materialy  increased  salaries 
and  wages  even  though  means  of  financing  was  not  in  sight  but 
even  so  the  supply  and  demand  market  is  such  that  our  present 
rates  do  not  attract  an  adequate  supply  of  employees.  We  pay 
no  pensions  except  in  the  police  and  fire  departments. 

Four  Parties  to  Controversy 

In  this  capital  and  labor  controversy,  there  are  really  four 
interested  parties,  (1)  capital,  (2)  management,  (3)  labor  and 
(4)  the  public  or  consumer.  In  the  case  of  municipal  employes, 
capital  and  the  public  are  the  same  individuals.  In  most  labor 
troubles  in  the  past,  the  public  has  not  been  given  adequate  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  a rather  striking  fact  that  the  one  class  of  organizations 
which  might  hope  to  keep  soaring  prices  within  bounds  has  nev- 
er been  really  successful  in  this  country.  I refer  to  organiza- 
tions of  consumers.  If  capital  grants  unreasonable  demands 
of  labor  with  resultant  exorbitant  prices,  both  could  be  broughi 
to  time  if  the  consumer,  by  concerted  action,  would  refuse  to 
purchase.  Perhaps  in  the  future,  such  organization  may  play 
an  important  part  in  settling  these  questions. 

When  capital  became  too  powerful,  through  formation  of 
trusts,  etc.,  public  interest  demanded  enactment  of  legislation 
to  curb  them.  Labor,  from  some  points  of  view,  has  taken  on 
aspects  of  a trust,  has  tried  to  prevent  individuals  from  work- 
ing and  has  treated  contracts  as  scraps  of  paper.  Last  Sun- 
day’s newspaper  says  there  are  70  strikes  going  on  in  the  coun- 
try and  of  these  less  than  a dozen  have  been  officially  author- 
ized. In  other  words,  the  situation  is  getting  away  from  the 
control  of  the  recognized  labor  leaders. 

Proposals  have  been  made  to  enact  legislation  recognizing 
unions  as  corporations,  responsible  legally  for  their  acts.  Pres- 
ident Wilson,  in  Sunday’s  paper,  says  that  the  threatened  strike 
of  bituminous  coal  mines  is  legally  wrong.  We  are  fast  ap- 
proaching a stage  where  the  public  interest  is  to  be  a determin- 
ing factor  in  settling  strike  differences. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  one  whose  sole  interests  seem 
to  be  on  the  capital  or  labor  side  of  these  controversies  to  appre- 
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date  the  other’s  point  of  view,  not  to  mention  that  of  the  pub- 
lic. 

Organized  labor  seems  to  be  reaching  ont  to  affiliate  with 
itself  organizations  of  all  classes  of  workers,  skilled  and  un- 
skilled, agricultural  and  industrial,  public  and  private.  Per- 
haps in  this  will  lie  a solution.  Increase  in  wages  does  not,  as 
many  labor  men  argue,  reduce  the  profit  to  the  manufacturer — • 
rather  it  increases  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  Hence,  we  have 
the  high  cost  of  living  following,  or  rather  keeping  ahead  of, 
the  wage  increases.  Now  if  we  can  get  all,  or  nearly  all  of  the 
people  affiliated  into  one  grand  union,  and  collectively  get  an 
increase  in  compensation  periodically,  what  do  we  accomplish? 
AYe  get  more  money  but  our  living  cost  increases  in  greater 
proportion.  Our  real  net  result  is  merely  to  decrease  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar,  more  than  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  dollars  we  get.  If  100  per  cent  of  the  people  could  be 
gotten  into  such  a union  there  might  be  some  real  object  gained 
by  striking  to  reduce  compensation ! 

Strike  of  Municipal  Employees  Wrong 

I have  gotten  away  from  the  subject  of  municipal  employees’ 
organizatiomi.  As  stated  before,  there  is  no  objection  to  organ- 
izations of  public  employees  even  though  formed  for  a selfish 
purpose  provided  the  methods  adopted  to  get  the  results  does 
not  injure  the  public.  The  strike  method  should  not  be  per- 
missible in  the  case  of  public  employees 

The  American  public  if  it  has  the  facts,  is  fair,  and  public 
opinion  in  the  last  analysis  is  going  to  decide  these  union  ques- 
tions. The  working  and  living  conditions  of  the  laboring  man 
have  been  improving  by  process  of  evolution — it  behooves  every 
one  of  us,  and  especialH  the  public  employees,  to  see  this  pro- 
cess continues  rather  than  have  chaos  brought  on  by  a revolu- 
tion, precipitated  by  radical  propagandists.  (Applause) 

ADJOURNMENT 
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SELLING  GOVERNMENT  TO  THE  CITIZENS 

October  Twenty-eighth,  Banquet  Session 
Ex-President  0.  E.  Carr,  Manager  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  Presiding 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Freeman,  Manager,  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 

will  now  speak  to  us  on  the  subject  of  ‘^Selling  Government  to 
the  Citizen.”  (Applause) 

Mr.  Harry  H.  Freeman:  (Kalamazoo,  Mich.)  Mr.  Chair- 

man and  gentlemen,  in  the  few  remarks  I am  going  to  make  on 
this  subject^  tonight,  I will  be  obliged  to  elude  to  Kalamazoo 
quite  frequently  to  illustrate  my  points. 

We  decided  when  we  first  started  the  city-manager  plan  in 
our  city  that  it  was  necessary  first  of  all  to  have  a harmonious 
spirit  among  the  employees  of  the  municipality.  And  here  1 
must  refer  to  myself.  When  I came  into  my  position,  I was  un- 
known. The  office  holders  had  been  appointed  under  the  for- 
mer political  reign  and  they  had  grave  doubts  as  to  what  would 
liappen  to  them.  The  first  thing  I did  was  to  let  them  know 
that  we  were  going  to  try  to  run  the  city  on  a little  different 
basis  from  Avhat  it  had  been  run  but  I told  them  that  for  the 
present  at  least  they  were  going  to  maintain  their  positions  and 
this  bro.ught  about  a very  harmonious  feeling  and  complete  un- 
derstanding. 

For  an  hour  every  morning  we  come  together  and  discuss 
the  various  things  which  are  practically  routine  affairs.  In 
this  way  we  get  advice  from  one  another  and  some  of  the  men 
make  suggestions  that  are  valuable  to  all  of  us.  I feel  that  it 
is  very  important  that  the  employees  of  the  city  have  that  spirit 
because  in  the  course  of  a year  they  are  going  to  come  in  touch 
with  a great  many  people  on  the  outside  and  they  are  going  to 
tell  them  how  things  are  run.  This  helps  to  start  an  enthusias- 
tic feeling  and  it  extends  from  the  manager  down  to  the  laborers 
on  the  streets  and  makes  them  speak  well  of  the  government  at 
all  times.  If  there  are  any  complaints,  if  anything  has  been 
done  wrong,  we  attempt  to  correct  it.  I can  honestly  say  it 
was  not  very  long  before  we  had  the  right  spirit  going  in  tu 
force. 

Under  the  old  form  of  government  the  average  citizen  came 
in  contact  with  his  government  about  twice  a year  when  he 
paid  his  taxes  and  when  a candidate  came  around  to  see  him. 
Under  the  old  form  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  things  clone 
in  your  ward. 
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Handling  Complaints  and  Suggestions 

We  have  had  a regular  complaint  slip  printed  and  if  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city  have  any  complaints  to  make,  we  ask  them  to 
use  these  slips  or  come  in  personally  with  it.  And  we  ask  them 
to  come  in  to  make  any  suggestions  th.ey  may  have.  When  one 
of  these  slips  is  turned  in  we  investigate  to  see  what  is  the  trou- 
ble. 

The  thing  most  often  employed,  I believe,  in  the  campaign  of 
selling  government  to  the  people  is  the  printed  word.  Of  course 
first  of  all  there  are  the  newspaper  articles — they  are  absolutely 
necessary  and  in  Kalamazoo  we  have  attempted  to  give  them 
out  along  this  line  rather  than  have  them  issued  from  the  man- 
ager’s office.  We  have  split  them  up  so  when  things  get  into 
the  papers  they  come  from  the  department  heads  or  the  people 
in  the  offices  and  they  get  the  credit  for  them.  Our  fire  chief  has 
something  to  say  about  protection  of  the  fire  alarm  system  or 
the  new  fire  apparatus.  Our  assessor  has  something  to  say 
about  the  assessment  rolls  or  the  assessment  increase  for  the 
past  years,  or  about  taxes.  It  comes  from  his  office  Avith  his 
name.  And  so  it  is  all  through  the  various  departments.  It 
makes  it  much  more  effective ; more  interesting  to  the  public ; 
more  interesting  and  Amluable  to  the  department  heads. 

Monthly  Municipal  Bulletins 

We  are  doing  at  Kalamazoo  Avhat  a number  of  you  are  doing 
and  that  is  issuing  to  the  citizens  monthly  bulletins — just  a four 
page  folder  that  Ave  put  out  and  distribute  one  to  each  home  in 
the  City  of  Kalamazoo,  by  Avhich  we  attempt  to  keep  the  people 
informed  of  hoAV  we  are  spending  their  money,  what  policies  we 
are  contemplating,  and  in  a feAv  Avords  tell  the  people  vffiat  the 
city  as  a whole  is  thinking  and  doing.  In  other  Avords,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bulletin  is  to  sIioav  AAffiat  the  new  form  of  govern- 
ment has  accomplished,  AAdiat  it  is  undertaking  at  the  present 
time  and  AAffiat  it  hopes  to  do  for  the  future,  keeping  them  in- 
formed in  an  up-to-date,  direct  manner.  This  little  publication 
costs  us  about  fifty  dollars  for  twelve  thousand  copies  and  Ave 
offset  that  by  a feAv  little  advertisements.  The  cost  of  distribu- 
tion is  about  tAventy-five  or  thirty  dollars,  so  you  see  a single  is- 
sue doesn’t  cost  very  much  and  is  very  effecthm  for  keeping 
the  public  informed. 

An  Illustrated,  Readable  Annual  Report 

We  never  had  a budget  in  the  City  of  Kalamazoo  until  last 
year.  We  took  a lot  of  pains  in  drawing  it.  We  had  a thou- 
sand copies  printed  and  AAm  mailed  about  six  hundred  of  them 
to  a selected  list  of  business  and  professional  men  whom  Ave 
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know  would  be  inclined  to  take  an  interest  and  would  study  it. 
We  got  very  good  results  from  doing  that.  Then  of  course  there 
is  the  annual  report.  I think  that  there  is  a distinct  improve- 
ment being  made  in  the  annual  reports,  and  certainly  there 
is  the  opportunity  for  doing  it.  One  hundred  and  fifty  copies 
■of  the  preceding  annual  report  had  been  printed  and  not  a 
one  of  them  ever  got  outside  of  the  City  Hall.  There  were 
three  hundred  fifty-nine  pages  and  it  cost  over  four  hundred 
dollars  and  even  if  one  of  them  did  stray  into  the  hands  of  a 
citizen,  he  could  look  through  it  for  an  hour  and  then  not  know 
what  it  was  all  about.  It  was  nothing  but  a mass  of  figures. 
Anyone  looking  at  it  would  immediately  become  involved  in 
these  statistics  and  would  not  be  able  to  get  anything  intelli- 
gent about  the  operations  of  the  government  from  it.  We 
have  attempted  to  vary  this  report  as  other  cities  have  done 
and  this  year  we  got  out  a little  booklet  that  has  illustrations 
in  it.  It  has  the  news  written  up  in  snappy,  interesting  para- 
graphs and  have  kept  out  of  it  large  tables  of  statistics,  al- 
though we  do  use  figures  and  dollars  and  cent  marks  to  show 
them  what  it  costs  and  how  it  is  being  done.  We  printed 
twelve  tihousand  copies  and  we  put  one  in  every  home  in  the 
city  and  we  did  this  at  less  expense  than  the  last  report  of  the 
old  council.  You  have  a wonderful  opportunity  to  tell  the 
story  of  your  work  in  your  annual  report.  Don’t  miss  it. 
And  be  sure  and  not  give  out  to  the  public  a bulky  document 
that  is  all  cluttered  up  with  material  that  will  mean  nothing 
to  them. 

Unusual  Publicity  Methods 

There  are  certain  other  mediums  that  could  be  employed 
to  visualize  to  the  citizens  what  your  government  is  doing.  ^ I 
am  thinking  now  about  certain  things  that  we  do  in  our  city 
from  time  to  time.  The  director  of  the  department  of  public 
utilities  came  in  the  other  day.  He  had  a root  of  a 
tree  that  had  clogged  up  a sewer  pipe  on  the  south  side  of  the 
city.  The  piece  he  had  was  about  six  feet  in  length  and  that 
was  about  a third  of  the  entire  poplar  root.  We  displaye 
that  on  a box  outside  of  the  City  Hall  with  a card  telling  wha 
it  was  and  all  about  it.  Every  now  and  then  we  do  that  sort 
of  thing.  We  bought  some  fire  apparatus  and  we  announceu 
in  the  papers  that  Ave  were  going  to  run  them  down  in  tront 
of  the.  City  Hall  and  leave  them  there  for  public  inspection  at 
a certain  time.  We  had  crowds  of  people  around  to  see  thoje 
new  fire  trucks.  We  had  some  of  the  employees  on  an  o 
tell  hoAV  much  thev  cost.  We  Avere  proud  to  do  it  because  it 
had  cost  us  much  less  than  a new  piece  of  apparatus  would 
have  cost  us  from  one  of  the  big  companies. 
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Then  we  have  a municipal  exhibit,  which  has  been  em- 
ployed in  a number  of  cities.  AYe  hold  it  in  some  hall  for  a 
period  of  a week  and  here  we  assemble  all  the  material  that  we 
can  bring  together  that  is  used  in  the  operation  of  a city.  AYe 
hang  charts  explaining  various  policies  and  the  cost  of  the 
materials.  In  other  words,  we  do  everything  to  visualize  to 
the  citizens  the  work  that  we  are  doing,  what  it  is  costing  and 
all  of  these  things  help  to  give  the  public  an  intelligent  idea 
of  the  city  government. 

Managers  as  Community  Leaders 

I consider  the  selling  of  the  government  to  the  people  a 
very  important  proposition.  There  isn’t  any  large  corpora- 
tion in  this  country  that  has  a message  it  must  dispense  to 
large  masses  of  the  people  that  gets  this  message  across  unless 
it  employs  very  adroit,  clever,  consistent  advertising  on  that 
product.  And  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  too  many  of  our  city 
managers  who  are  giving  efficient,  economical  service,  are  real- 
ly in  a position  to  furnish  intelligent  leadership  for  that  com- 
munity and  are  losing  their  glorious  opportunity  because  the 
public  is  not  being  kept  in  touch  with  the  work  that  they  are 
doing.  And  so  it  is  a crying  need  and  if  you  have  not  studied 
that  side  of  your  problem,  get  busy  and  do  it  because  I think 
that  the  managers  of  the  future  as  well  as  the  progressive  cities 
of  . ljhe  future  are  going  to  be  those  who  furnish  leadership  to 
their  community  and  the  communities  that  are  sufficiently  in- 
formed about  the  affairs  of  their  government  will  intelligent- 
ly follow  that  leadership.  (Applause) 

The  Chairman:  To  discuss  this  most  interesting  paper  of 

Mr.  Freeman’s  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  Ray  S.  Blinn,  City  Man- 
ager of  Lapeer,  Alich.  (Applause) 

Really  Selling  Service 

Mr.  Blinn:  Air.  President  and  gentlemen,  I don’t  think  I 

can  make  any  additions  to  what  Air.  Freeman  has  said  and  1 
heartily  agree  with  everything  he  has  had  to  say,  and  if  the 
purpose  of  this  discussion  is  for  me  to  knock  what  he  said,  I 
don’t  think  I can  do  it,  except  probably  the  title,  that  is  the 
worst  part  of  the  address.  I am  going  to  knock  it  because  1 
don’t  think  he  is  selling  government  to  the  people — he  is  sell- 
ing service.  Government  is  already  sold  to  the  people  every- 
where. The  city  manager  form  of  government  is  advertised 
and  in  fact  it  is  over-sold  and  it  is  the  service  that  is  under- 
sold. 

The  job  of  the  city  managers  right  now  is  to  make  good 
what  has  gone  before  them.  I feel  right  now  that  it  is  a hard 
thing  to  do  to  tell  exactly  how  to  get  this  government  out  be- 
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fore  the  people  except  through  some  visual  way  as  Mr.  Free- 
man suggested.  A great  many  of  us  are  doing  the  very  same 
thing  that  Mr.  ‘Freeman  is  doing,  but  I feel  that  we  have  got- 
ten a good  many  suggestions  from  Mr.  Freeman.  Occasional- 
ly I write  to  him  asking  his  opinion  and  explain  a certain  situ- 
ation to  him  and  ask  his  way  of  doing  things,  and  whenever  I 
can  put  his  suggestions  into'  effect,  I do.  I have  written  to 
the  other  boys  around  Michigan  and  they  have  helped  me  out 
considerably.  Sometimes  I try  to  help  them. 

As  I brought  out  in  the  discussion  this  morning,  I think 
we  are  giving  the  people  what  they  want  really  more  than 
what  they  need.  I don’t  know  but  what  that  is  the  best  way 
to  get  at  the  thing.  Eventually  we  will  have  to  give  them 
what  they  need,  but  in  the  meantime  we  have  to  attend  to  these 
little  things;  we  have  to  show  them  the  fire  apparatus,  and 
when  they  come  in  and  complain  about  a mud  hole,  we  have  to 
go  and  see  about  it.  If  they  complain  about  a neighbor’s 
fence,  we  have  to  see  about  that.  You  have  to  get  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  by  doing  small  things  and  I believe  that 
is  what  Mr.  Freeman  really  has  meant  in  his  remarks — that 
he  is  selling  service  rather  than  selling  government. 

Little  Courtesies  Yield  Big  Dividends 

It  is  a fact  that  the  people  of  a city  and  the  public  at  large 
are  only  interested  in  what  they  see  and  what  they  smell  and 
what  they  hear.  I don’t  believe  that  people  as  a rule  are  in- 
terested in  budgets.  If  anything  goes  wrong  they  are  right 
on  top  of  the  city  manager  the  first  thing,  I think  you  all  know 
that.  Your  main  job  is  to  protect  the  people  individually  in 
order  to  protect  them  collectively.  I don’t  mean  by  that  to 
spend  public  money  for  private  benefits,  but  we  can  get  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  that  way. 

Another  thing  that  Mr.  Freeman  has  exemplified,  the  city 
manager  must  have  the  sympathy  of  the  public  and  a manager 
who  is  not  sympathetic  will  not  get  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic. 

I think  we  engineers  are  sometimes  at  a disadvantage.  We 
spend  so  much  time  in  getting  our  facts  and  figures  and  do- 
ing efficiency  work  that  we  overlook  the  fact  that  the  public 
is  not  following  us.  Eight  here  I might  say  that  I think  we 
should  work  in  a little  politics  with  it  and  take  care  ot  the 
.people  that  way.  That  is  the  only  objection  that  I have  with 
Mr.  Freeman’s  talk.  (Applause) 

FIELD  FOR  A ‘‘CONSULTING  MANAGER” 

The  Chairman:  Gentleman,  in  most  every  large  organiza- 

tion the  management  is  endeavoring  to  have  its  employees  ex- 
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amined  periodically  by  tbe  company  physician  who  looks  over 
them  to  see  what  their  ailments  are  and  they  see  that  the  aih 
ments  are  corrected  if  there  are  any.  I think  if  we  would  look 
into  the  crystal  gazer’s  ball  we  might  find  that  American  mu- 
nicipalities before  long  will  be  doing  that  exact  thing — that  is 
they  will  be  hiring  a consulting  manager  who  will  come  to 
their  city,  look  over  the  different  departments  and  advise  what 
should  be  done.  I think  it  will  extend  to  counties  and  states, 
AYe  have  with  us  tonight  a man  who  is  doing  practically  this 
very  work  in  a neighboring  state  and  I know  we  will  all  be  de- 
lighted to  hear  from  Ex-President  Cummin.  (Applause) 

Mr.  Gaylord  C.  Cummin:  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen, 

this  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,  with  emphasis  on  the  pleasure. 
I was  hardly  expecting  to  talk  and  certainly  not  on  this  sub- 
ject. In  fact,  I don’t  know  that  I shall  talk  on  that  subject. 

Motion  Pictures  for  Publicity 

In  line  with  Mr.  Freeman’s  talk,  though,  I would  like  to  ask 
whether  anjmne  has  thought  of  using  moving  pictures  for  sell 
ing  government  to  the  people?  I know  of  a city  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a million  inhabitants  that  has  just  had  a two-reel 
picture  taken  of  its  municipal  activities  which  it  is  going  to 
use  in  all  of  the  moving  picture  theatres  in  town  to  show  what 
they  are  doing  and  I think  that  idea  offers  food  for  thought  in 
considering  what  may  be  done.  I do  not  feel  that  it  would  be 
practical  in  a small  city,  but  it  certainly  would  be  in  a larger 
city  and  I think  all  of  you  can  think  of  a great  number  of 
things  that  can  best  be  explained  by  means  of  a moving  picture 
and  as  everyone  goes  to  see  moving  pictures,  you  are  able  to 
reach  people  you  can’t  reach  in  any  other  way. 

I guess  I will  come  back  to  my  subject  long  enough  at  least 
to  say  that  the  kind  of  work  I am  doing  is  work  that  I felt  the 
need  of  when  I was  a city  manager.  As  you  know  everyone 
who  is  on  the  job  is  so  close  to  the  job  that  there  are  a lot  of 
things  he  can’t  see.  He  passes  them  every  day  and  he  doesn’t 
see  them  at  all  because  he  has  gotten  used  to  them.  And  every 
big  manufacturing  corporation  realizes  that  and  no  matter  how 
good  they  are  and  how  efficient  they  feel  their  operations  to 
be,  they  have  someone  come  in  who  knows  that  line  of  business, 
but  doesn’t  know  their  company  particularly,  and  has  him  go 
through  their  ouerations  with  the  idea  of  seeing  things  that 
they  can’t  see,  in  other  words,  getting  a perspective  on  their 
job. 


Report  of  Results  Better  Than  Survey 

That  is  exactly  the  kind  of  work  that  I am  doing,  and  rath- 
er than  go  into  a place  and  spend  my  time  in  drawing  up  forms 
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for  the  police  department  to  report  lost  articles  on,  I spend 
my  time  m trying  to  pick  out  the  big  things  that  the  fellow  on 
the  job  misses  because  he  is  mixed  up  with  the  detail  work  all 
the  time.  I can  do  him  a lot  more  good  by  seeing  the  big 
things  and  letting  him  work  out  the  details  than  I can  in  any 
other  way.  I don  t believe  in  going  in  and  making  a so-called 
survey  and  ending  with  a four  hundred  page  book  in  the  wav 
of  a report  which  although  it  may  look  very  nice  upon  a libra- 
ry shelf,  IS  not  a great  deal  of  u.se  in  the  way  of  getting  results. 
Instead  of  ending  up  by  saying,  ‘‘Here  is  my  report,  pay  my 
bill  and  I will  say  good-bye,  ” you  will  end  up  with  a short  report 
ot  things  that  have  actually  been  done,  things  that  have  been 
sold  to  the  man  on  the  job  and  that  he  has  put  into  effect  That 
may  not  be  scientific,  but  I think  that  is  the  way  to  get  results 
(Applause) 


GOVERNMENT  A CO-OPERATIVE  ENTERPRISE 

The  Chairman ! Gentlemen,  in  nearly  every  shipyard  you 
will  see  a boy  going  along  gathering  up  the  chips  and  putting 
them  in  a basket.  We  have  a man  with  us  who  has  been  fol- 
lowing the  city-manager  form  of  government  for  many  years. 
In  fact  he  might  well  be  called  the  “daddy  of  the  movement.” 
I think  we  would  enjoy  listening  to  Doctor  Hatton  while  he 
picks  up  the  chips  of  these  former  experiences  and  puts  them 
into  shape  for  us  to  digest.  (Applause) 

Dr.  Hatton:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  little  short  of  an  out- 

rage both  upon  myself  and  upon  the  audience.  I took  a place 
at  the  other  end  of  the  table  and  our  efficient  secretary,  Mr. 
Otis  came  to  me  and  said  that  he  wanted  me  to  come  up  to  the 
front  table  in  order  to  help  fill  up.  I told  him  that  I came 
here  to  fill  up.  I have  been  sitting  here  with  the  idea  that  I 
was  to  listen  to  what  was  to  be  said  and  particularly  waiting 
with  great  anticipation  to  hear  what  my  good  friend  Governor 
Goodrich  is  going  to  say  to  us. 

I have  been  verj^  much  interested  in  selling  good  govern- 
ment to  the  people.  I have  sympathy  with  Mr.  Blinn’s  objec- 
tion to  that  title.  But  at  any  rate,  it  is,  in  a sense  salesman- 
ship. I am  not  sure  whether  Mr.  Blinn  is  merely  pretending  a 
little  more  pessimism  than  he  actually  feels  in  order  to  keep 
our  feet  on  the  ground  or  not,  but  any  city  manager,  who  is 
worth  his  salt  is  not  only  going  to  do  what  the  people  want 
done,  but  he  is  going  to  try  to  educate  the  people  to  want 
things  done  that  they  are  not  yet  ready  for. 

Now,  in  order  to  carry  your  cities  forward  to  the  advanced 
position,  it  is  necessary,  it  seems  to  me,  to  proceed  by  some 
such  methods  as  those  which  Mr.  Freeman  has  emphasized.  I 
don’t  suppose  that  Mr,  Freeman  would  suggest  that  those  are 
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the  only  things  that  can  be  done  in  order  to  interest  the  peo- 
ple in  municipal  government,  because,  after  all,  that  is  what 
Mr.  Freeman  was  talking  about.  The  thing  that  impresses  me 
more  and  more,  or  has  impressed  me  more  and  more  as  the 
years  have  passed,  and  as  I have  come  in  contact  with  govern- 
ments, municipal,  state  and  national,  is  that  after  all,  in  the 
mind  of  the  ordinary  citizen,  government  is  a thing  that  is 
more  or  less  vague — something  far  away  and  nothing  to  be 
used.  The  ordinary  man  and  woman  does  not  think  of  his 
city  government,  for  instance,  as  being  something  that  is  ren- 
dering a service  to  him  or  her  personally.  He  does  not  think 
of  the  city  government  as  a great  cooperative  enterprise  for 
doing  things  for  the  common  good.  I remember  saying  in  an- 
other connection  not  very  long  ago,  that  after  all,  government 
is  not  something  apart  from  the  rest  of  our  lives,  it  is  merely 
an  organization  of  all  of  us  for  the  purpose  of  doing  certain 
things  that  either  we  can’t  do  ourselves  or  that  we  can’t  be 
permitted  to  do  or  than  can  be  better  done  collectively  than 
individually. 

Now  what  are  those  things?  M"hy,  they  are  police  protec- 
tion, streets,  protection  from  fire,  sewers,  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, protection  of  health,  etc.  The  provisions  for  light  and 
for  heat  and  for  transportation  in  the  larger  cities,  all  simple, 
common,  ordinary  things  that  we  would  have  to  do  for  our- 
selves individually  if  we  didn’t  get  them  done  through  the 
government.  I think  that  most  people  in  our  cities  and  in  our 
states  and  in  the  nation  do  not  think  of  their  government  in 
that  way  at  all.  They  think  of  it  as  something  remote,  some- 
thing separate  from  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Personal  Relations  Must  Be  Emphasized 

It  is  the  business  of  the  city  manager,  as  I see  it,  and  I am 
pleased  with  the  manager  movement  because  the  managers  are 
doing  this  very  thing.  It  is  is  the  business  of  the  city  manager 
to  make  the  people  of  his  city  feel  that  the  government  means 
something  to  them,  that  it  is  their  government,  to  render  them 
valuable  services.  Now  unless  we  can  do  that  any  advances 
will  be  almost  hopeless.  Moreover,  unless  we  can  bring  people 
to  realize  their  personal  relations  to  and  their  interest  in  the 
government,  we  never  shall  be  able  to  establish  this  thing  that 
we  call  efficiency,  upon  a sound  basis.  The  ordinary  idea  of 
efficiency  of  government  is  that  in  some  way  we  can  impose  it 
upon  the  people  through  these  artificial  media  of  budgets  and 
efficiency  experts  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Efficiency  so  ac- 
quired will  never  be  permanent;  efficiency  so  acquired  will 
never  be  secure.  We  shall  only  get  efficiency  in  government 
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when  the  rank  and  file  of  the  citizens  come  to  feel  that  to  them 
efficiency  means  more  and  better  service. 

I think  it  is  one  of  the  very  hopeful  things  in  recent  years 
that  some  of  the  finest  declarations  for  scientific  management, 
for  efficiency,  for  scientific  study  as  applied  to  government, 
have  come  from  labor  organizations,  from  the  British  labor 
party,  from  the  Russians  in  their  state  of  revolution  and  more 
recently  from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  in  its  last  convention  made  an  extra- 
ordinary declaration  in  favor  of  education  for  the  purpose  of 
applying  it  to  our  social  and  political  problems. 

Impartial  Interest  in  Welfare 

The  city  manager  is  in  a position  of  a person  impartially  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  people,  a man  who  can  hope  to- 
retain  his  position  only  because  he  renders  service,  a man  who 
cannot  hope  to  retain  his  position  by  pulling  political  wires, 
and  who  is  not  going  to  come  to  the  people  and  ask  them  to 
reelect  him.  There  never  has  been  such  an  opportunity  af- 
forded to  public  servants  in  the  whole  history  of  this  repub- 
lic as  is  afforded  now  to  this  new  profession  of  city  manager  to 
become  the  actual  leaders  of  the  new  city  which  is  to  be. 

So,  whether  the  right  term  is  ‘‘selling  city  government  to 
the  people,”  or  not,  or  whether  we  might  not  call  it  the  “new 
profession  of  community  leadership,”  whichever  title  you  may 
give  it,  it  is  a matter  of  supreme  importance.  I have  been 
harping  on  this  for  a great  many  years.  I remember  speaking 
in  this  room  several  years  ago  when  T alluded  to  the  atrocities 
, which)'  we  inflict  upon  the  people  of  our  states  in  this  country 
in  the  shape  of  bulky  or  poorly  drawn  laws.  I think  that  I 
held  up  on  that  occasion  the  volume  of  the  last  session’s  laws 
of  the  State  of  Indiana  in  comparison  with  the  volume  of  laws 
which  were  passed  by  the  British  Empire  even  during  that  pe- 
riod of  the  war,  as  against  a volume  of  statutes  in  this  state 
that  would  probably  run  over  to  five  or  six  hundred  pages.  I 
could  say  that  in  the  presence  of  Governor  Goodrich  because  I 
know  he  sympathizes  with  that.  I have  said  over  and  over 
again  that  it  was  little  less  than  criminal  that  we  wrote  laws 
and  ordinances  in  language  that  the  ordinary  man  couldn  t 
understand  and  in  my  work  of  writing  city  charters  I have 
tried  to  get  away  from  lawyers’  language  and  use  common 
every  day  English  and  the  strange  thing  is  the  courts  take  it 
just  as  well  as  if  I had  put  in  all  of  the  things  that  the  lawyers 
formerly  put  in. 

Efficient  Democracy 

It  is  necessary  tliat  we  bring  the  government  close  to  the 
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people  to  permit  them  to  understand  it  and  make  them  feel 
that  they  are  a part  of  it  if  we  are  to  go  on  to  that  state  of  effi- 
ciency which  in  my  opinion  democracy  must  achieve  if  demo- 
cracy is  to  endure.  It  is  not  a question  of  democracy  or  effi- 
ciency. It  is  a question  of  efficient  democracy  or  nothing. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it,  and  we  have  to  achieve  that  thing 
and  the  reason  that  I have  been  so  deeply  interested  in  the 
city-manager  movement  is  because  it  is  the  first  great  hopeful 
sign  of  a practical  way  on  the  part  of  the  American  people  to 
come  to  the  idea  that  the  people  can  construct  governments  that 
the  people  can  control  and  at  the  same  time  promises  to  reach 
as  near  the  maximum  of  efficiency  as  we  may  expect  human 
institutions  to  reach. 

If  I ever  said  things  in  talking  to  city  managers  to  indicate 
to  you  that  I had  a little  impatience  with  things  that  you  are 
not  doing,  just  remember  this,  that  I have  said  those  things  be- 
cause I have  such  high  ideals  of  what  may  be  done  through 
this  great  new  movement.  I have  such  a conception,  and  I be- 
lieve it  is  the  sound  conception  of  what  this  whole  movement 
means,  not  merely  for  city  business  but  for  the  advance  of  our 
political  institutions  in  the  state  and  the  nation,  that  I am  not 
sure  that  any  city  manager  operating  under  any  scheme  of 
government  could  as  yet  satisfy  me  with  his  achievements. 
But  the  opportunity  is  there,  and  I am  not  going  to  waste  my 
time  in  complimenting  you  managers  as  I go  about,  on  the 
things  that  you  have  accomplished,  but  I am  going  to  go  around 
and  kick  you  occasionally  because  no  matter  how  well  you  are 
'doing,  you  are  not  doing  enough  to  suit  me,  because  in  a sense 
you  are  the  apostles  of  the  new  order.  I am  not  trying  to 
ever-compliment  you  when  I say  that,  because  sooner  or  later 
we  must  either  introduce  the  same  principles  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  city  manager  plan  in  our  state  government  and 
in  our  national  government  or  our  political  institutions  will 
more  or  less  collapse.  (Applause) 

BETTER  CITY  AND  STATE  GOVERNMENT 

The  Chairman:  I feel  myself  absolutely  incompetent  to 

give  you  the  proper  remarks  to  introduce  the  next  speaker  be- 
cause I appreciate  the  pleasure  so  greatly  of  introducing  His 
Excellency  Governor  Goodrich.  (Applause) 

Governor  Goodrich:  Gentlemen,  I am  glad  to  be  with  you 

this  evening.  I think  after  I get  through  my  few  scattering  re- 
marks the  chairman  will  feel  less  embarrassment  over  intro- 
ducing the  speaker,  because  I came  'here  without  any i well  de- 
fined notion  of  what  I am  to  say,  but  I am  happy  to  meet  with 
this  splendid  looking  lot  of  young  men  who  have  charge  of  the 
cities  of  our  country. 
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Mr.  Freeman  said  that  he  was  selling  city  government.  Mr. 
Blinn  said  it  was  already  sold  or  over-sold  and  we  didn’t  need 
to  talk  that  any  more.  Mr.  Blinn'  is  not  acquainted  with  the 
Indiana  legislature  or  he  wouldn’t  have  made  that  remark, 
because  we  tried  to  sell  the  city-manager  plan  to  the  legislature 
of  Indiana  last  winter  and  we  got  Dr.  Hatton  down  to  help  us 
out  because  we  knew  he  knew  more  about  it  than  anybody  else. 
Unluckily  we  got  a bill  through  the  house  that  didn'’t  measure 
up  to  his  high  ideals  and  in  the  latter  days  of  the  session  he 
went  over  it  with  an  unfriendly  senate  committee  and  proceed- 
ed to  dissect  the  bill  and  when  he  got  through  with  it,  there 
wasn’t  much  left,  and  so  they  told  him  to  go  out  and  fix  up  a 
real  bill  and  bring  it  back,  and  indicated  that  when  he  did  so, 
they  would  put  it  in  the  pigeonhole  and  wouldn’t  report  it  out 
or  would  report  it  adversely.  So  Dr.  Hatton  came  down  and 
told  me  there  wasn’t  much  use,  he  guessed  they  couldn’t  get 
the  bill  through.  He  went  his  way  and  on  the  Saturday  before 
the  legislature  closed,  the  gentlemen  who  were  sitting  on  the 
bill  determined  to  kill  it  and  discovered  all  at  once  that  they 
had  a lot  of  bills  that  couldn’t  get  by  without  the  governor’s 
consent.  They  came  down  and  said,  Where  is  that  city-man- 
ager bill?  We  will  pass  it  if  you  can  get  it  for  us.”  I tried 
to  get  Dr.  Hatton  over  the  long  distance  telephone  but  was 
unable  to  do  so,  so  we  had  to  pass  it  by.  I hope  it  will  be  sold 
at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  in  January.  (Applause) 

Governor  Goodrich  Favors  Manager  Plan 

I am  in  favor  of  it  because  I believe  in  the  centralization  of 
administrative  authority,  and  that  brings  me  to  the  next  thing 
and  that  is  the  budget  system  that  they  wanted  me  to  talk  about 
for  a little  bit. 

It  is  like  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle  to  talk  to  you  men 
about  the  budget  system  because  you  are  all  for  it.  If  you  are 
for  the  city-manager  plan,  you  are  bound  to  be  for  the  budget 
system.  We  have  had  in  Indiana  a tolerably  fair  substitute 
for  it  and  the  best  thing  that  we  could  do  under  our  constitu- 
tion and  it  is  what  we  call  a legislative  visiting  committee. 
The  governor  of  the  state  in  the  fall  of  the  meeting  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  appoints  a committee  made  up  of  three  mem- 
bers, two  from  one  party  and  one  froni  another,  one  from  the 
House,  one  from  the  senate,  and  they  visit  all  the  stale  institu- 
tions and  take  testimony  as  to  their  needs,  and  all  ot  the  state 
offices  and  departments,  and  then  they  make  a report  to  tne 
legislature.  The  custom  is  to  make  the  members  of  the  visiting 
committee  from  the  house  and  senate  the  chairman  ^ ® 

Ways  and  Means  Committees  respectively,  so  they  sit  in 
the  preparation  of  the  bill.  That  has  worked  fairly  we  , u 
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not  at  all  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  those  who  believe  in  fu- 
ture centralization. 

Executive  Budget  for  Indiana 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  Indiana  during  the  first  session  of 
the  legislature  after  I was  Governor,  I found  that  it  was  a bit 
difficult  even  with  this  visiting  committee  that  was  appointed 
not  by  myself,  but  by  my  predecessor  of  the  opposite  political 
party,  to  get  things  as  we  thought  they  ought  to  be.  I want 
to  illustrate  what  they  could  do  under  the  present  system.  I 
had  discovered  that  ihe  outgoing  veterinary  surgeon  had  ap- 
propriated to  his  own  use  about  twelve  thousand  dollars  of  fees 
that  belonged  to  tffie  State.  I served  notice  on  him  that  he  must 
settle  at  once  and  he  did  so  and  paid  the  money  into  the  state 
treasury.  They  turned  the  clock  back  on  the  last  night  of  the 
meeting  of  the  general  assembly  so  as  to  give  time  to  prepare 
the  appropriation  bills  so  that  the  state  might  go  on  with  its 
business  and  when  the  bill  came  to  me  after  the  legislature  had 
gone  home,  I discovered  that  they  had  put  in  there  an  item 
giving  to  that  state  veterinary  six  thousand  dollars  of  the  money 
that  I had  made  him  pay  back  into  the  state  treasury  and  1 
couldn’t  do  anything  with  it.  I had  to  veto  the  whole  bill  and 
call  the  legislature  back  or  let  that  six  thousand  dollar  item  go. 
They  have  done  a good  many  things  of  that  sort,  not  so  bad 
as  that,  but  they  put  into  the  appropriation  bills  items  that 
they  knew  wouldn’t  stand  the  light  of  day  and  yet  passed  upon 
the  floor  of  the  legislature. 

So  we  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  general  assembly  an 
amendment  to  our  constitution  providing  for  an  executive  bud- 
get. It  was  an  amendment  passed  by  both  the  houses  to  go  to 
the  next  legislature  and  be  passed  by  them  and  then  submitted 
to  the  people.  It  provides  briefly  that  the  executive  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  general  assembly  the  first  ten  days  of  its  session  the 
executive  budget,  setting  out  in  detail  what  is  needed  for  the 
various  institutions  and  departments  of  the  state  government, 
and  that  then  must  be  taken  up  by  the  general  assembly  and 
take  precedence  over  all  other  business  until  the  budget  has 
been  disposed  of  and  the  appropriations  made.  During  the  dis- 
cusion  the  governor  of  the  state  shall  appear  before  the  legisla- 
ture upon  their  request  and  explain  any  items  of  the  budget 
and  the  necessity  for  it,  or  he  may  appear  through  the  various 
heads  of  the  departments  and  the  institutions  of  the  state.  The 
legislature  may  not  increase  any  item  in  the  executive  budget 
but  it  may  decrease  them  any  place  along  the  line.  i 

If,  after  that  the  executive  budget  has  been  disposed  of,  they 
wish  to  make  any  further  appropriations,  they  must  with  that 
appropriation,  vflth  the  bill  providing  for  it,  bring  in  a refer-' 
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endum  measure  to  provide  the  funds  to  meet  the  additional 
appropriations. 

So  the  centralization  of  responsibility  for  the  presentation 
of  the  appropriation  bill  and  for  the  preparation  of  the  budget 
is  in  the  executive  and  gives  to  the  general  assembly  the  power 
to  reduce  to  any  extent  they  see  fit.  No  opposition  to  it  ap- 
peared at  the  last  session.  ^ I think  it  passed  by  practically  a 
unanimous  vote.  There  will  be  no  opposition  to  it  at  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature.  Some  opposition  will  probably  deveh 
op  when  it  comes  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  our  state, 
but  I am  quite  certain  it  will  be  adopted  by  the  people  of  Indi- 
ana. 

The  objection  will  be  made  to  it,  of  course,  that  is  always 
made  to  any  advance  in  state  government,  and  that  is  that  it 
centralizes  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  the  executive.  I 
am  sure  you  will  hear  that  quite  often.  We  would  have  passed 
this  city-manager  bill  but  we  had  so  many  other  things  that 
were^  considered  more  important — the  cutting  out  of  certain 
elective  offices,  the  state  statistician,  the  state  superintendent 
and  clerk  of  the  supreme  court,  and  those  offices  were  mil  made 
appointive  instead  of  elective  by  the  last  general  assembly.  But 
every  step  of  that  kind  to  centralize  responsibility  in  the  exe- 
cutive is  met  by  the  charge  that  you  are  putting  too  much 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  executive. 

State  Manager  Ultimate  Ideal 

I think  it  was  Dr.  Hatton  who  said  that  the  time  would  come 
when  we  would  have  applied  to  the  state  government  just  this 
same  city-manager  plan.  That  is  the  ideal  toward  which  we 
are  all  aiming  when  you  elect  an  executive  and  an  auditor  and 
make  all  the  rest  of  them  appointive.  Or  perhaps  you  will 
elect  a commission  of  five  in  the  state  and  let  them  select  ev- 
eryone, but  I don’t  think  that  we  will  any  of  us  live  long 
enough  to  see  that  ideal  realized. 

Every  time  you  take  a step  toward  the  centralization  of 
power  in  the  executive  in  giving  him  that  power  that  should 
go  with  the  responsibility  that  the  people  ordinarily  think  is 
placed  upon  him,  every  time  you  take  a step  of  that  sort,  you 
are  met  by  the  cry  of  the  centralization  of  power.  New  with- 
out in  any  way  seeking  to  reflect  in  any  way  upon  any  candi- 
date in  my  own  state,  we  have  at  the  present  time  in  Indiana 
a candidate  for  governor  on  the  Republican  ticket  who  is  mak- 
ing his  campaign  upon  the  platform  of  decentralization  of  pow- 
er, that  he  is  against  this  centralization  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  executive,  and  that  he  thinks  it  is  a very  dangerous  ten- 
dency, that  it  is  taking  power  away  from  the  people  in  whom 
he  has  a very  great  interest.  It  just  remains  to  be  seen  how  far 
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that  gentleman  will  get  with  his  campaign.  I don’t  say  this 
in  any  way  to  reflect  upon  him— don’t  misunderstand  me,  but 
the  issue  is  drawn  in  Indiana.  AYe  have  one  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor who  is  making  that  flght.  He  says  the  people  ought  to 
rule,  they  ought  to  select  these  persons,  and  that  there. is  giave 
danger  that  the  liberties  of  the  people  will  be  taken  av  aj  from 
them  if  the  governor  that  they  elect  has  too  much  power. 

There  are  two  conceptions  of  an  executive, — one,  of  a thor- 
oughly, may  I say,  irresponsible  executive  whose  only  function 
is  to  attend  old  settlers’  meetings  and  reunions  and  picnics  and 
banquets  such  as  this,  and  talk  to  the  folks  there,  and  ha^  e lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  do  vflth  the  real  administrative  affairs  of  the 
state, — the  other,  of  centralizing  the  responsibility  and  the 
power  in  the  executive  and  holding  him  to  his  job.  And  when 
you  do  that,  I think  you  will  come  nearer  carrying  into  effect 
the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  at  the  polls  than  you  will 
under  this  idea  of  decentralizing  power  and  electing  all  these 
various  administrative  officers  and  have  them  responsible  to 
no  one,  and  the  budget,  of  course,  is  a step  in  that  direction, 
and  I think  it  is  a very  important  step. 

National  Budget  Needed 

I think  a flght  has  been  made  and  I think  it  has  been  won. 
What  they  will  do  in  the  national  congress  I don’t  know,  but 
God  knows  they  need  an  executive  budget  there  worse  than 
we  need  it  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  One  committee,  the  ways 
and  means  committee  deals  with  all  appropriations  for  all  the 
institutions  and  departments  of  the  government.  In  our  na- 
tional congress,  with  a score  of  committees  always  dealing 
with  the  various  appropriations — six  or  eight  or  even  ten 
committees,  dealing  with  appropriations  in  a single  depart- 
ment, it  isn-’t  any  wonder  that  we  have  a riot  of  extravagance 
in  national  affairs  that  ought  to  arouse  the  concern  of  people 
all  over  this  country. 

I think  with  the  enormous  increase  of  the  national  budget, 
made  essential  by  the  added  functions  of  the  government, 
some  growing  out  of  the  war,  and  others  coming  as  we  make 
progress  along  social  and  industrial  lines,  that  the  people  will 
demand  a centralization  of  the  preparation  of  the  budget  in 
the  hands  of  a budget  commission  or  a single  committee  at  least 
so  that  we  will  do  away  with  this  reckless  extravagance  and 
bring  our  government  in  line  with  the  other  great  democra- 
cies of  the  world.  I believe  we  are  one  of  the  verv^  few  gov- 
ernments of  the  world  without  an  executive  budget  or  a bud- 
get prepared  by  a single  responsible  authority. 

I am  quite  certain,  gentlemen,  that  Indiana  will  get  in 
line  with  that  idea.  I am  very  certain  too  that  the  legislature 
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when  it  meets  will  get  in  line  with  the  city-manager  plan  and 
give  our  people  the  opportunity  to  select  that  form  of  govern- 
ment if  we  care  to.  We  have  it  in  our  most  important  func- 
tions in  our  state  now,  in  our  school  trustees,  we  elect  schoo] 
conimissioners,  who  elect  the  school  superintendent  and  the 
various  officers.  The  school  superintendent  is  the  manager 
of  the  schools  in  our  city  and  we  have  less  scandal,  less  extra- 
vagance and  less  waste  in  our  school  government  than  we  do 
in  any  other  department  of  our  state’s  activities,  and  I hope 
the  time  may  come  when  the  cities  of  Indiana  can  do  as  we  did 
in  our  highway  commission.  We  appointed  a highway  com- 
mission, non-partisan.  They  wanted  an  engineer  and  they 
went  up  to  Michigan  and  took  the  engineer  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Cummin  and  employed  him  to  come  down  and  take  charge  of 
our  highways  system.  When  he  left  us  we  went  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  and  got  another  man  to  take  his  place.  In  other 
words  we  went  out  and  hired  the  best  man  we  could  get.  We 
didn’t  care  anything  about  his  politics  or  his  religion  or  any- 
thing else.  AVe  got  him  because  he  was  a good  engineer,  and 
I hope  that  the  time  may  come  when  there  will  open  up  to  this 
splendid  lot  of  young  men  here  tonight,  the  young  men  all  over 
the  country,  the  opportunity  to  do  some  good  in  their  city  in 
the  management  of  its  affairs,  that  other  cities  in  looking  about 
will  employ  them  and  advance  them  along  the  line  just  as  they 
have  in  some  of  the  countries  across  the  way. 

I think  it  will  make  for  efficiency  in  scientific  government, 
and  after  all,  that  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  if  not  the  most  important  because  our 
country  will  rise  or  fall  as  we  deal  intelligently  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  city.  It  is  the  real  problem  that  is  going  to  face 
America  in  the  future,  with  the  vast  lot  of  industrial  workers 
in  our  industrial  centers,  the  problem  of  the  city  is  going  to 
be  the  great  problem  of  this  democracy  of  ours  and  we  must 
intelligently  deal  with  it. 

Manager  Plan  Great  Advance 

AYe  must  make  these  people  know  and  understand  that  this 
government  of  ours  has  some  concern  in  them  and  give  them 
the  very  best  sort  of  government  that  it  is  possible  to  give 
them.  AYe  can  only  give  them  that  when  we  centralize  power 
and  the  responsibility  in  a single  individual,  and  apply  to  our 
municipal  and  state  business  the  same  system  and  the  same 
sort  of  efficiency  that  we  do  in  our  private  enterprises.  Let 
the  stockholders,  the  voters  in  the  city,  select  their  board  ot 
directors,  and  let  that  board  of  directors  elect  the  president 
and  the  managers  of  the  company  who  are  to  carry  on  its  af- 
fairs. When  we  do  that,  I am  certain  that  we  will  have  made 
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a great  advance  in  the  handling  of  the  municipal  affiairs  of 
onr  country. 

Now,  gentlemen,  as  you  clearly  understand,  I came  here 
without  any  sort  of  an  idea  of  what  I was  going  to  say.  I 
am  glad  to  meet  with  yon.  AVe  are  happy  to  have  yon  here 
and  I hope  yon  will  enjoy  yonr  stay  in  onr  city.  I know  yonr 
presence  here  will  bring  yonr  problem  of  city  government  be- 
fore the  people  of  Indiana  and  make  easier  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  general  assembly  the  work  of  Mr.  Tracy  and  these  oth- 
er men  who  will  have  charge  of  the  bill  that  was  prepared  by 
Dr.  Hatton  and  which  I hope  will  pass  next  time.  I thank  yon. 
(Applause) 

The  Chairman:  I know  I am  expressing  yonr  own  thought 

when  I convey  to  His  Excellency  onr  deep  appreciation  of  bis 
talk  to  ns  this  evening. 

Secretary  Otis:  Mr.  Tracy  has  very  kindly  brought  here 

some  copies  of  the  city-manager  bill  as  redrafted  for  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature.  This  has  been  printed  by  the  Indi- 
ana Commercial  Secretaries  for  general  distribution  through- 
out the  state  and  yon  gentlemen  are  welcome  to  take  a copy 
as  yon  go  and  I know  yon  will  enjoy  it  because  it  is  very  well 
drafted. 


ADJOURNMENT 
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METHODS  OF  EXECUTIVE  CONTROL 
October  Tenty-ninth,  Morning  Session 
Mr.  Kenyon  Riddle,  City  Manager  of  Xenia,  Ohio,  Presiding 

The  Chairman : The  program  this  morning  should  be  very 

interesting.  Yon  will  notice  we  are  to  have  ten  minute  talks 
given  by  ten  city  managers.  Mr.  Bingham  is  to  be  the  first 
speaker.  His  subject  is  ^‘Executive  Control  Methods.” 

Mr.  Bingham:  The  speaker  is  proud  to  say  that  only  ten 

per  cent,  of  our  departments  need  control  in  the  usual  mean- 
ing of  that  word.  The  remaining  ninety  per  cent,  receive  ex- 
ecutive co-partnership.  By  that  I mean  that  the  manager  has 
become  a self-appointed  partner  or  assistant  chief  to  each  de- 
partment head. 

To  my  mind  the  real  executive  control  in  a commission- 
manager  city  is  the  control  of  the  manager  by  the  executive 
board  or  commission ; and  the  control  of  the  operating  depart- 
ments should  properly  be  termed  the  administrative  control. 
This  latter  is  the  manager’s  function. 

Right  here  I wish  to  give  vent  to  a feeling  that  I have  en- 
tertained for  several  years  and  that  is  that  there  is  too  much 
featuring  of  the  ‘"city  manager.”  I like  and  use  the  term 
^'commission-manager”  whenever  possible.  It  is  the  commis' 
sion  which  is  the  elected  and  democratic  feature  of  this  plan, 
and  again  the  commission  is  the  real  responsible  body  for  all 
policies.  The  manager  is  simply  the  agent  of  the  board,  the 
cog  wheel  between  the  executive  board  and  the  operating  or- 
ganization. His  policies  should  end  with  recommendations, — • 
the  deliberation  of  those  policies  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
commission.  After  a policy  is  determined  by  this  board  the 
execution  of  the  details  are  and  should  be  placed  entirely  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  manager;  he  should  have  a free  hand  in 
the  carrying  out  of  these  plans  and  should  be  held  absolutely 
responsible  for  the  results.  Too  much  manager  publicity  will 
only  strengthen  the  opponents’  cry  of  "one  man  government.” 

Constant  Interference  Destructive 

In  like  manner  the  manager  should  devise  the  general  plan 
to  be  followed  by  any  department,  give  what  suggestions  and 
ideas  he  has  to  the  superintendent  or  chief  and  then  expect 
and  demand  results.  He  should  not  interfere  with  each  petty 
detail  of  execution  and  should  not  embarrass  his  department 
head  by  constant  meddling.  He  would  not  want  the  commis- 
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sion  to  ''boss”  him,  therefore  why  should  he  "boss”  the  super- 
intendents. If  he  becomes  a meddler  he  will  drive  out  the 
real  capable  men  and  have  nothing  left  but  a servile  lot  of  of- 
fice holders  who  have  not  the  real  spirit  of  public  service,  but 
who  are  simply  keeping  their  jobs  for  the  money  end  or  until 
they  can  better  themselves  elsewhere.  In  short,  constant  in- 
terference like  unjust  criticism  will  break  any  organization. 
Apropos  of  the  above  I want  to  read  a clipping  from  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  "System”: 

"Over-Supervised,  Under-Managed”  by  James  II.  McCuL 
lough.  "A  well-established  business  went  to  pieces  the  other 
day.  In  spite  of  nrosperous  conditions  in  the  industry,  this 
particular  house,  after  a number  of  years  of  profits  and  steady 
growth,  began  to  slip  back,  and  finally  it  landed  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy court. 

"In  the  verdict  of  a counselor  so  situated  that  he  knew 
the  circumstances,  the  concern  failed  because  it  was  over-su- 
pervised, but  under-managed.  It  was  virtually  a one-man 
concern.  As  the  business  increased  and  the  owner  had  to  let 
others  handle  the  details  of  management,  he  did  not  dismiss 
his  desire  to  meddle  with  the  details.  He  did  not  look  to  his 
managers  solely  for  results.  On  the  contrary,  he  frequently 
inquired  into  their  methtods  while  work  was  in  process.  Of- 
ten he  interfered  to  stop  a process  that  in  his  snap  judgment 
did  not  seem  right. 

"The  result?  Costs  were  excessive.  Capable  executives 
would  not  stick.  With  servile  department  heads,  it  remained 
for  the  owner  to  do  most  of  their  thinking.  There  was  too 
much  "supervision” ; and  too  little  control  in  the  sense  of 
watching  results  and  locating  weaknesses. 

"Isn’t  there,  in  this  failure,  the  germ  of  a very  significant 
lesson  for  all  managers?” 


"Cabinet  Meetings”  Criticized 

The  real  manager,  I believe,  will  not  keep  in  constant  con- 
trol of  his  departments,  but  rather  in  constant  touch  with 
them.  He  should  encourage  the  confidence  of  his  associates 
and  should  be  ever  ready  to  talk  over  any  phase  of  their  work, 
should  never  criticise  without  the  suggestion  of  a remedy  and 
should  be  honest  and  open  in  both  condemnation  and  commen- 
dation. I have  visited  managers  who  boasted  of  their  morning 
conferences  with  department  heads  and  termed  it  "my  cab- 
inet”; whereas  the  real  result  was  that  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments soon  lost  their  interest  and  even  self  respect,  and  finally 
got  into  such  a rut  that  they  felt  it  necessary  to  ask  the  mana- 
ger’s permission  to  paint  a shed  or  buy  a keg  of  nails.  Sev- 
eral years  ago,  I tried  just  two  of  these  conferences  and  I 
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couldn  t find  what  earthly  problem  could  be  in  common  for  ex- 
ample, between  the  superintendent  of  cemeteries  and  the 
health  officer,  and  if  such  a problem  should  arise,  these  two 
could  meet  over  it  with  the  manager  and  not  waste  the  valua- 
ble time  of  a dozen  other  department  heads  to  whom  the  mat- 
ter was  like  Greek.  I may  be  away  olf  on  this  ‘‘dope,”  but  1 
believe  we  have  saved  many  dollars  and  much  valuable  time 
by  simply  calling  together  the  men  interested  in  any  one  pro- 
ject and  then  at  such  time  as  would  accomplish  the  most  good. 

Valuable  Charts  and  Reports 

Personally  I am  probably  a crank  on  the  matter  of  charts 
and  reports,  but  I cun  get  more  real  meat  out  of  a comparison 
of  weekly  charts  or  forms  properly  filled  out  than  I can  from 
a dozen  letters  or  an  hour’s  talk.  We  have  the  usual  chart 
of  our  organization,  the  usual  maps  of  police  beats,  fire  alarm 
circuits,  garbage  and  ash  collections,  street  oiling,  snow  plow- 
ing, etc.,  but  what  I find  most  valuable  are  the  weekly  and 
monthly  report  cards  which  I have  here  before  me.  These  as 
you  will  notice  are  all  uniform  8 by  5 cards  of  various  colors 
they  are  filed  at  right  angles  in  my  right  hand  top  drawer  and 
are  constantly  in  reach.  It  took  nearly  a year  to  make  sure 
we  had  just  the  right  information  tabulated,  no  more  and 
no  less.  While  at  first  glance  they  may  appear  to  have  too 
much  detail  on  them,  yet  you  will  find  that  there  is  nothing 
there  that  the  manager  should  not  want  to  know  and  neither 
is  there  any  data  that  is  any  great  task  to  record  if  proper  de- 
partmental records  are  kept.  The  most  important  ones  are : 
weekly  payroll  distributions,  weekly  labor  averages,  employees 
records,  weekly  street,  health  and  charity  reports,  monthly 
fire,  police,  treasurer,  auditor,  library,  sewer  and  water  reports, 
daily  switchboard  and  daily  automobile  cards,  electric  light 
and  coal  data,  etc.  Quite  a list  when  you  read  them  over  but 
none  too  much  when  you  are  after  real  information  to  take  up 
with  the  commission  or  the  superintendents. 


NEW  SOURCES  OF  CITY  REVENUE 

The  Chairman:  Since  the  discussion  is  to  come  after  all 

the  talks  it  might  be  well  to  keep  notes  or  store  away  certain 
points  in  your  mind  about  which  you  wish  to  ask  questions, 
so  we  will  not  discuss  only  the  last  paper  read.  We  will  next 
hear  from  Mr.  Zimmerman  on  the  subject  of  “New  Sources  of 
City  Revenue.” 

Mr.  George  E.  Zimmerman  (Sandusky,  Ohio)  New  sour- 
ces of  revenue  for  the  city — this  is  an  all-absorbing  topic  which 
is  giving  all  municipalities,  especially  in  Ohio,  a great  deal 
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of  concern  for  without  sufficient  revenue  a city  cannot  perform 
such  functions  as  are  expected  and  demanded  by  the  public 
and  which,  under  present  conditions,  are  available  only  under 
pressure. 

In  taking:  up  this  subject,  it  is  my  aim  to  deal  with  condi- 
tions in  Ohio  only,  which  may  not  be  applicable  to  municipali- 
ties in  some  other  states  as  these  may  grant  greater  or  less 
powers  by  their  laws. 

Revenue  may  be  derived  from  taxation,  special  assessments, 
licenses  and  occupational  taxes. 

From  the  source  of  taxation  we  are  limited  by  what  is 
known  as  the  ''Smith  One  Per  Cent  Law”  and  its  amendments, 
which  provide  in  the  budget  for  operating  expenses,  interest, 
and  sinking  fund  for  debts  incurred  after  June  2,  1911  without 
vote  of  the  people  and  must  be  held  within  ten  mill  limits.  All 
other  levies  within  five  mill  limitations  (except  emergencies 
for  health  and  flood  which  can  be  levied  in  excess  of  the  15 
mills)  are  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund  for  debts  prior  to  June 
2,  1911, — interest  and  sinking  fund  for  debts  incurred  after 
June  2,  1911  by  a vote  of  the  people. 

Within  the  ten  mill  limit  the  State  requires  .45  of  a mill, 
the  County  has  a right  to  3 mills  which  leaves  6.55  mills  to  be 
divided  between  the  City  and  the  Board  of  Education  and, 
unless  you  have  a good  valuation  and  a small  interest  and 
sinking  fund  to  meet  within  this  limit,  moneys  for  operating 
are  inadequate. 

Special  assessments  are  made  against  property  for  im- 
provement such  as  sewers  and  streets.  However,  it  is  permis- 
sible to  make  assessments  against  property  for  any  service  ren- 
dered which  benefits  such  property.  Street  work  such  as  re- 
pairing, lighting,  sprinkling  and  cleaning,  which  is  now  tak- 
en care  of  in  operating  expenses,  can  be  collected  from  the 
property  owner  by  the  passing  of  proper  legislation. 

Licenses  as  a general  rule  are  regulating  measures.  In  our 
city  we  have  quite  a few  although  the  income  derived  from 
this  source  is  limited. 

Occupational  taxes,  if  properly  applied,  would  yield  a very 
large  revenue.^  However,  this  method  is  not  generally  favored 
and,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  given  very  careful  consideration 
before  putting  into  effect. 

Motor  Vehicle  Revenue  Should  Be  Increased 

Revenue  could  be  derived  of  the  state  from  a great  many 
sources.  For  instance  the  state  makes  a collection  of  $5.00  per 
year  on  each  motor  vehicle  and  the  municipality  receives  no 
benefit  although  it  must  furnish  the  police  power  to  enforce  the 
law.  This  should  be  changed  so  that  a six  ton  truck  would 
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not  get  away  with  the  same  charge  as  a pleasure  car  as  more 
money  is  needed  in  keeping  up  streets  in  a city  today  than 
formerly.  In  the  past  the  wagon  rolled  the  street  down  where 
as  the  great  number  of  motor  trucks  in  use  grind  the  street  to 
holes,  yet  we  receive  no  benefits  of  the  automobile  tax  as  levied 
by  the  state  as  this  revenue  is  used  in  county  road  building 
and  state  highways  or  so-called  market  roads. 

At  present  there  is  before  the  electors  a tax  classification 
amendment  and  if  this  carries,  we  should  receive  more  taxes 
as  it  is  claimed  that  the  intangible  effects,  such  as  bonds,  bank 
deposits,  etc.,  do  not  find  their  way  on  the  tax  duplicate  at  this 
time.  The  classification  amendment  provides  that  taxes  be 
levied  according  to  the  earning  power  of  the  security  or  as 
classified  by  the  state  legislature. 

I am^  convinced  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature 
an  income  tax  and  a more  drastic  inheritance  tax  law  will  be 
placed  on  the  statute  books,  which,  it  is  claimed,  will  furnish 
plenty  of  funds.  However,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  the  only 
remedy  is  to  modify  the  antiquated  '‘Smith  One  Per  Cent”  law 
as  the  chartered  or  home  rule  city  should  have  the  right  to  go 
before  its  electors  and  have  them  say  just  how  much  taxes 
they  will  pay  and  the  service  they  want. 

No  consideration  is  given  the  fact  that  the  dollar  of  today 
has  less  purchasing  power  than  in  1911.  However,  the  moneys 
derived  from  taxation  have  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
decrease  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  and  the  service 
given  some  few  years'  ago  does  not  compare  in  any  way  with 
what  is  demanded  today.  Consequently,  a growing  and  alive 
city  cannot  exist  under  the  tax  laws  of  Ohio  as  they  are  at 
present. 

The  Chairman:  I can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  all  of  his 

statements.  Mr.  Beauvais  will  now  speak  to  us  on  this  same 

subject.  . 

Mr.  P.  H.  Beauvais:  (Manistee,  Mich.)  Mr.  Chairman 

and  gentlemen,  when  I was  first  assigned  this  subject  I thought 
it  was  a rather  hopeless  one  and  after  giving  it  much  thought 
and  consideration,  I still  think  it  is  hopeless.  I have  not  pre- 
pared a paper  and  have  let  Mr.  Zimmerman  say  all  there  is  to 
say. 


ASSESSMENTS  FOR  MAINTENANCE 

The  Chairman:  The  next  subject  is  "Assessments  for 

Maintenance”,  and  Mr.  Osborn  will  be  the  first  speaker  on  the 

C.  M.  Osborn  (East  Cleveland,  Ohio)  I take  it  that 
the  one  assigning  this  subject  had  in  mind  what  we  ordinarily 
think  of  as  special  assessment;  that  is,  an  assessment  levied 
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against  the  property  benefitted  for  some  special  improvement 
or  benefit  to  that  property  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
general  assessment  or  tax  levy  that  is  assessed  equally  over  all 
property  at  a uniform  rate.  The  question  then  would  be 
Shall  we  levy  a special  assessment  over  and  above  or  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  tax  levy  for  maintenance  purposes?”  The 
next  question  would  be,  ^‘For  the  maintenance  of  what?” 
This  would  be  properly  answered  ''For  the  maintenance  of 
streets,  sewers,  street  lighting  and  other  activities  of  a city.” 
Then  the  whole  question  put  in  other  words  would  be  "Shall 
we  levy  a special  assessment  over  and  above  or  in  addition  to 
the  general  assessment  for  the  maintenance  of  the  several  city 
activities  that  must  be  maintained  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property  and  also  those  that  have  to  do  vdth  the  general 
welfare  of  the  community.” 

The  business  man  requires  that  his  plant  be  kepi  up  to  the 
proper  standard,  knowing  that  with  a proper  system  of  main- 
tenance carried  on  continually,  he  is  able  to  keep  his  plant  in 
good  condition  at  all  times,  and  also  that  if  repairs  are  ne- 
glected, it  soon  requires  complete  replacement  of  the  machine 
or  apparatus.  This  is  just  as  true  in  city  affairs  as  in  a busi- 
ness establishment.  I do  not  believe  there  is  any  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  any  of  us  that  we  must  maintain  our  several  city  ac- 
tivities by  some  method.  There  are  two  methods  open  for  dis- 
cussion : 

1.  Should  our  maintenance  funds  be  obtained  by  general 
assessment  ? 

2.  Should  our  maintenance  funds  be  raised  by  a special 
tax  assessment?  Or  possibly,  should  our  maintenance  funds 
be  raised  by  a combination  of  the  two  methods,  partly  by  gen- 
eral tax  and  partly  by  special  assessment. 

I believe  that  the  activities  of  a city  are  and  should  be 
classed  as  a general  benefit  to  the  community  and  that  they 
should  be  maintained  from  a general  tax  raised  by  general  as* 
sessment  on  a valuation  of  property  basis.  I am  firmly  con- 
vinced also  that  they  should  be  ’maintained  up  to  a high  stand- 
ard and  if  funds  are  not  available  for  this  maintenance  from 
the  general  tax  fund,  that  some  other  source  of  funds  should 
be  used. 

The  self-supporting  departments  of  a city,  such  as  water 
works  and  other  utilities,  are  as  a general  rule  able  to  appro- 
priate enough  to  take  care  of  their  required  maintenance. 
This  is  not  so  of  the  general  city  departments  of  Ohio  cities 
especially,  with  our  limited  tax  rates  where  the  maintenance 
funds  are  obtained  by  general  tax.  This  is  also  true  of  other 
cities  in  other  states,  for  very  often  polities  enters  into  this 
problem.  Often  a city  official  has  been  elected  to  reduce  the 
tax  rate  and  the  only  way  he  can  do  this  is  to  reduce  the  main- 
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tenancc  cost  and  this  he  proceeds  to  do.  The  departments  re- 
ceiving the  cut  are  usually  the  least  useful  ones,  such  as  parks 
and  play  grounds.  However,  streets  and  sewers  usually  come 
in  for  their  share.  Streets  to  be  properly  maintained  should 
have  repairs  made  as  soon  as  the  need  arises.  If  funds  are 
not  available  for  these  repairs  and  if  neglected  for  any  length 
of  time  the  repairs  will  soon  be  so  heavy  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  do  them,  and  you  and  I know  that  early  re-surfacing 
will  be  required.  This  same  principle  applies  to  city  buildings 
and  other  departments  of  city  activities. 

This  lack  of  funds  is  thus  sometimes  due  to  politics  and 
again  it  is  due  to  lack  of  authority  to  raise  the  necessary  funds 
as  your  Ohio  cities  will  testify.  The  remedy  in  the  first  case 
is  to  get  rid  of  the  old  system  of  politics  by  adopting  a new 
charter  with  a city  manager.  The  remedy  in  the  second  case 
where  a city  lacks  authority  to  raise  the  necessary  revenue  for 
proper  maintenance  is  to  make  up  the  difference  by  special  as- 
sessments. 

Ohio  Laws  Permit  Assessments 

In  Ohio,  the  State  Municipal  Code  grants  to  the  council  of 
any  corporation  the  authority  to  assess  upon  the  abutting,  ad- 
jacent contiguous  or  other  specially  beiiefitted  lots  or  lands  in 
the  corporation  (among  other  things)  any  part  of  the  cost  of 
lighting,  sprinkling,  cleaning  or  planting  of  shade  trees  on 
any  street.  Several  cities  and  villages  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  and  are  obtaining  a part  if  not  all  of  the  cost  of  street 
cleaning  and  street  lighting  by  making  a special  assessment 
against  all  the  property  in  the  city  that  is  benefitted.  There 
are  three  methods  of  assessing  this  tax. 

1.  By  percentage  of  tax  value 

2.  In  proportion  to  benefits  received. 

3.  By  front  foot. 

As  far  as  I am  able  to  learn  most  of  these  assessments  have 
been  levied  by  the  front  foot  method  for  two  reasons : 

1.  That  this  method  is  probably  as  equitable  as  any. 

2.  Because  this  method  is  probably  the  easiest  to  work. 

I understand  the  cities  of  Toledo,  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
several  smaller  cities  raise  part  of  their  maintenance  cost  by 
the  special  assessment  method. 

Maintemnce  Assessments  Used 

The  City  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  for  street  cleaning,  divides  the 
town  into  districts  graded  according  to  the  amount  of  street 
cleaning  required  in  each  district  for  their  proper  maintenance. 
For  instance,  they  have  a down  town  district  that  requires  con- 
stant maintenance  by  white  wings.  Then  they  have  another 
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district  that  requires  less  cleaning  and  a third  district  consist- 
ing of  residence  districts  that  only  requires  an  occasional  clean- 
ing. The  cost  per  foot  in  each  district  varies  with  the  amount 
of  cleaning  in  the  district,  from  a fraction  of  a cent  per  foot  in 
the  residence  district  to  as  much  as  50c  per  foot  in  the  down 
town  district.  The  average  cost  probably  ranging  between  3 
and  4 cents  per  foot  per  year.  This  method  of  assessment 
adopted  in  Toledo  on  the  district  plan,  would  seem  very  equi- 
table as  it  makes  the  one  receiving  the  most  benefit  pay  the 
largest  cost. 

My  experience  in  this  matter  is  almost  nil.  However,  our 
policy  in  East  Cleveland  is  to  spend  only  such  revenue  as  we 
are  able  to  raise.  We  have  anticipated  a shortage  in  our  1920 
general  tax  revenue  and  to  take  care  of  this  shortage,  we  have 
levied  a special  assessment  on  all  assessable  frontage  of  5c 
per  foot  for  street  cleaning  and  repairs,  and  5c  per  foot  for 
street  lighting,  making  a total  assessment  of  10c  per  foot.  This 
special  assessment  for  maintenance  of  our  streets  and  lights 
will  cover  approximately  85  per  cent,  of  our  lighting  cost  and 
approximately  60  per  cent,  of  our  street  maintenance.  This 
we  hope  will  tide  us  over  any  shortage  of  revenue  we  may 
have. 

Wrong  to  Neglect  Maintenance 

My  creed  in  this  matter  of  special  assessments  for  main- 
tenance is,  I believe  that  good  business  principles  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  maintenance  of  all  city  properties  and  activities. 

I believe  that  all  city  properties  and  departments  (except 
public  utilities)  should  be  operated  and  maintained  by  revenue 
derived  by  general  tax  as  far  as  possible. 

I believe  that  if  revenue  derived  from  general  tax  is  not 
sufficient  or  available  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  city’s  activities  that  those  departments  and  activities  that 
are  absolutely  essential  and  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property,  general  welfare  and  convenience  of  the 
public,  should  be  maintained  by  special  assessments. 

I believe  further  that  no  city  is  justified  in  living  beyond 
its  means  by  borrowing  money  to  pay  its  operating  expenses 
and  maintenance  charges  if  these  charges  can  be  raised  by 
special  assessment. 

I am  led  to  make  this  declaration  of  my  belief  on  this  sub- 
ject, because  I am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  poor  policy,  yes,  it 
is  even  criminal  for  the  present  generation  to  issue  deficiency 
notes  and  bonds  to  pay  the  expense  of  maintaining  these  mu- 
nicipal activities,  and  thus  force  their  children  or  their  chil- 
dren’s children  to  pay  for  the  things  they  enjoy  today.  If 
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they  have  the  right  or  authority  to  levy  a special  tax  to  help 
maintain  them.  (Applause) 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Sherer  is  to  discuss  this  same  subject. 

Voluntary  Assessments  a Success 

Mr.  H.  H.  Sherer:  (Glencoe,  111.)  Mr.  Chairman  and  gen- 

tlemen, I think  we  will  all  agree  that  if  the  state  in  which  you 
are  working  does  not  permit  the  levy  and  collection  of  spe- 
cial assessments  for  maintenance  work,  it  is  one  of  the  things 
which  hampers  us.  A road  which  is  in  bad  condition  and 
where  the  traffic  is  heavy,  can  perhaps  be  properly  repaved. 
But  we  in  Glencoe  have  to  find  some  way  to  maintain  these 
streets  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  voluntary  subscription  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  To  meet  the  demand,  we  get  together 
in  our  town  four  or  five  of  the  men  and  put  the  idea  before 
them  of  going  out  into  each  district  to  get  a lead  as  to  who 
would  undertake  the  work  and  get  the  cost  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  roads.  Having  gotten  to  this  point  we  work  up  a 
map,  giving  each  district  a number  and  then  we  start  the  work 
in  those  districts.  We  have  found  that  it  works  out  to  per- 
fection. We  covered  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  per  cent. 
of  the  town  through  these  district  heads. 

Afterwards  in  some  informal  meetings  we  tried  to  find  out 
how  best  we  could  spread  this  over  the  town.  We  decided 
that  there  were  a number  of  non-resident  property  owners  who 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  After  determining  the  cost 
of  the  improvement  of  a certain  district,  we  lined  it  up  on  the 
per  front  foot  basis,  adding  a certain  per  cent,  for  the  out-of- 
town  property  owners  so  that  this  thing  might  be  put  through. 

We  worked  this  way  through  the  summer  months  and  we 
now  feel  that  we  have  a small  start.  This  is  the  first  year  that 
we  have  tried  it.  The  legislature  dislikes  very  much  to  give 
the  authority  to  the  boards  throughout  the  state  to  levy  taxes 
for  these  improvements.  I think  if  you  get  the  right  men 
after  it  things  will  work  out  beautifully.  We  hope  that  in 
four  or  five  years  or  perhaps  less,  the  people  will  begin  to  rea- 
lize the  good  of  our  work.  Even  now  we  have  had  many  re- 
quests for  the  work  to  continue,  so  we  are  convinced  that  the 
plan  is  feasible. 

We  work  on  a very  small  space,  taking  only  a mile  or  a 
mile  and  a half  at  a time  in  one  district  and  we  have  found 
that  we  get  much  better  results.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

WATER  WORKS  PROBLEMS 

The  Chairman:  The  next  subject  to  be  discussed  is  the 

“Waterworks  Problems.”  The  first  speaker  will  be  Mr.  W. 
M.  Rich  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 
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Mr.  Rich:  When  a city  adopts  the  commission-manager 

plan  of  government,  the  new  manager  is  confronted  with  a lot 
-of  problems  to  work  out,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which 
is  the  water  works  department,  where  the  plant  is  municipally 
owned  and  operated.  Unfortunately  under  the  aldermanic 
sj^stem  the  water  works  department  is  often  made  the  target 
for  political  aspirants  and  upon  each  change  of  administration 
there  is  a corresponding  change  in  the  more  important  offices  in 
that  department.  Under  that  system  it  is  practically  impossi- 
ble for  any  man,  or  group  of  men  to  become  sufficiently  inter- 
bested  in  the  department  to  operate  it  efficiently  and  give  the 
financial  end  of  the  problem  the  attention  it  demands.  As  a 
'Consequence  there  is  usually  no  cost  system  installed,  the  rates 
are  not  equitable  and  in  general,  the  department  is  conducted 
in  such  a haphazard  way  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell 
whether  there  was  any  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year  or  not. 

If  such  a plant  were  privately  owned,  the  business  would 
be  conducted  int  such  a manner  as  to  give  a reasonable  return 
on  the  money  invested.  The  salaries  and  wages  paid  would 
be  large  enousrh  to  employ  only  experienced  and  efficient  men, 
and  the  rates  for  the  sale  of  water  would  be  computed  in  such 
a way  as  to  give  the  people  full  worth  for  their  money  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  a reasonable  profit  on  the  investment. 

When  a city  adopts  the  commission-manager  plan  of  gov- 
ernment, one  of  the  problems  that  confronts  the  manager,  is 
to  operate  the  water  works  department  in  the  same  business- 
like way  that  it  would  be  operated  if  it  were  privately  owned. 
Fortunately  in  most  cases,  politics  are  then  removed  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  manager  is  enabled  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  the  department  in  such  a way  and  is  able  to  get  results. 
Under  this  system,  the  department  has  a head  and  the  respon- 
sibility is  vested  in  one  man. 

In  taking  up  the  discussion  of  water  works  problems,  I will 
confine  my  paper  to  the  problems  encountered  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Michigan,  as  I believe  that  these  are  typical  of 
most  plants  throughout  the  country  in  the  smaller  municipali- 
ties. 


Sault  Ste.  Marie  Situation 

The  present  pumping  station  was  constructed  in  1902  and 
1903  on  the  St.  Marys  River  about  four  miles  west  of  the  heart 
of  the  city,  and  the  old  plant  which  was  located  on  the  ship 
canal  was  dismantled  and  scrapped.  Bonds  to  the  extent  of 
$245,000  were  issued  to  finance  the  construction  of  the  new 
station  and  necessary  water  mains.  Upon  investigating  the 
financial  condition  of  the  water  works  department  in  1918,  it 
was  discovered  that  there  still  remained  as  a debt  against  the 
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old  pumping  station  outstanding  bonds  in 
$64,000. 


an  amount  equal  to 


^ These  bond  issues  had  all  been  refunded  and  had  then  been 
included  in  the  general  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  city. 
When  this  condition  of  affairs  was  discovered,  this  debt  was 
immediately  placed  against  the  water  works  department  where 
it  rightfully  belonged. 

Upon  further  investigation  it  was  learned  that  from  1903 
until  1917  there  has  never  been  any  provision  made  for  estab- 
lishing a sinking  fund.  In  1917  the  only  visible  surplus  in 
the  water  works  department  was  about  $9,000  and  at  that  time 
a resolution  was  passed  to  restrain  the  use  of  Uiis  money  for 
any  purpose  outside  of  that  department.  At  that  time  $4,000 
worth  of  water  works  bonds  were  purchased.  In  other  words 
the  earnings  of  the  water  works  department  for  a period  of  ap- 
proximately fourteen  years,  with  the  exception  of  $9,000  were 
absolutely  lost  to  the  department. 

It  was  impossible  from  the  records  to  determine  where  this 
money  went  to,  except  that  we  know  n a general  way  that  it 
was  used  in  constructing  new  mains  and  in  making  up  deficits 
in  the  general  funds  of  the  city  when  the  money  raised  by  tax- 
ation was  insufficient  to  finance  the  city. 


Importance  of  Budget  System 

The  first  step  in  attempting  to  put  the  water  works  depart- 
ment on  a paying  basis,  was  to  adopt  the  budget  system.  From 
the  information  available  a very  careful  estimate  of  the  ex- 
penditures was  prepared  according  to  the  classification  adopt- 
ed at  that  time.  A definite  sum  was  also  provided  for,  to  con- 
stitute a sinking  fund  for  the  retirement  of  the  bonds.  The  re-^ 
ceipts  were  then  carefully  estimated  and  it  was  found  that, 
owing  to  the  advancing  prices  on  all  operating  and  mainten- 
ance costs,  the  receipts  were  entirely  inadequate  to  provide  a 
sinking  fund.  Another  careful  analysis  was  made  of  the  esti- 
mated expenditures  and  it  was  finally  determined  that  the  on- 
ly recourse  was  to  raise  the  water  rates. 

In  taking  up  the  question  of  rates,  the  first  obstacle  en- 
countered was  the  fact  that  the  system  was  only  about  10  per 
cent,  metered  and  that  the  fiat  rates  were  as  high  as  they  should 
be  providing  there  was  no  wastage  of  water.  The  meter  rates 
were  found  to  be  altogether  too  low,  especially  some  of  the 
larger  consumers.  After  viewing  the  problem  from  all  angles, 
it  was  decided  to  practically  leave  the  flat  rates  as  they  were 
and  confine  the  investigation  to  the  meter  rates  only,  with  the 
idea  of  recommending  that  a three  year  program  be  adopted  for 
metering  the  entire  system. 
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New  England  Rate  Plan  Adopted 

After  careful  study,  the  meter  rates  adopted  were  based 
on  the  New  England  water  works  association  form  of  rate. 
The  schedule  recognizes  the  principal  of  the  sliding  scale  and 
provides  three  rates  for  users  up  to  1,000,000  cubic  feet  per 
quarter.  For  consumers  using  over  1,000,000  cubic  feet  per 
quarter  straight  rate  per  100  cubic  feet  is  provided.  ^ In  addi- 
tion a service  charge  is  provided  which  is  for  the  privilege  of 
having  a service,  but  does  not  include  any  water.  The  service 
charge  is  an  alternative  for  the  minimum  rate  and  represents 
a more  logical  and  just  arrangement.  Under  the  service 
charge  a specific  amount  is  collected  for  the  service  and  meter, 
regardless  of  whether  any  water  is  used  or  not.  If  wmter  is 
used  it  is  charged  for  and  the  amount  charged  for  the  water  is 
added  to  the  amount  of  the  service  charge. 

After  all  of  the  information  was  obtained  for  computing 
the  meter  rates,  it  was  decided  that  the  new  rates  should  be 
based  on  fair  costs  of  labor  and  material  rather  than  on  exces- 
sive rates  prevailing  at  this  time.  This  was  on  the  assumption 
that  a rate  should  be  provided  which  would  prevail  for  a num- 
ber of  years,  rather  than  one  which  would  have  to  be  changed 
again  in  a short  time.  In  this  way,  even  tho  the  profits  for 
the  next  two  or  three  years  would  not  be  very  large,  the  water 
works  system  would  be  entirely  self-sustaining  and  there 
would  be  a small  margin  of  profit  each  year  to  be  placed  in  the 
sinking  fund. 

The  proposed  ordinance  which  was  presented  to  the  city 
commission  for  consideration  and  which  was  afterwards  adopt- 
ed, provided  that  the  city  should  own  all  services  and  meters 
and  that  all  new  services  should  be  metered.  Also  that  if  it 
was  found  necessary — in  any  case  to  set  a meter  at  the  curb 
the  owner  of  the  property  would  have  to  bear  the  cost  of  con- 
structing the  meter  well.  It  was  also  decided  that  in  all  cases 
where  meters  were  privately  owned,  the  city  should  purchase 
from  all  consumers  the  privately  owned  meter  and  pay  for  the 
same  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  meter  less  the  depre- 
ciation. 

Protection  Against  “Special  Rates” 

Another  problem  that  came  up  for  consideration  at  this 
time  was  that  of  free  water  and  special  rates.  In  a number  of 
cases  the  old  board  of  public  works  had  granted  special  rates 
and  in  some  cases  were  furnishing  water  free  of  cost.  In  or- 
der to  protect  the  water  works  department  a provision  was 
made  in  the  ordinance  that  there  should  be  no  special  rates 
granted  to  anybody  except  by  resolution  of  the  commission; 
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and  in  case  any  special  rates  were  granted  the  difference  be- 
tween the  special  rate  and  the  regular  rate  should  be  paid  to 
the  water  works  department  from  the  general  funds  of  the 
city.  This  provision  in  the  ordinance  gave  ample  protection 
to  the  water  works  department  and  made  it  impossible  for  any 
mis-appropriation  of  money  which  rightfully  belonged  to  the 
water  works  department. 

The  new  ordinance  as  finally  adopted  was  given  wide  pub- 
licity thru  the  newspapers  and  great  care  was  taken  at  that 
time  to  explain  to  the  people  of  this  city  the  reasons  for  the  ad- 
vanced rates  and  the  necessity  for  the  increase.  It  was  also 
stated  at  that  time  thru  the  newspapers  that  the  fiat  rates 
were  not  increased  because  they  were  high  enough  to  provide 
ade({uate  payment  for  the  water  that  it  was  necessary  to  use  in 
an  ordinary  household.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  people  to 
be  careful  about  wasting  water  and  the  results  obtained  for  a 
time  were  very  satisfactory.  The  new  ordinance  received 
some  criticism  at  first  but  after  a time  this  opposition  was 
cleared  away,  and  the  collections  under  the  new  ordinance  are 
very  satisfactory. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated  at  the  present  time  the  wa- 
ter works  department  for  1919  will  show  a net  profit  of  ap- 
proximately $6000.  After  the  city  is  entirely  metered  and  the 
cost  of  materials,  supplies  and  labor  approach  anywhere  near 
the  normal  state  it  is  estimated  that  the  present  system  of  me- 
ter rates  should  provide  approximately  $20,000  per  year  to  be 
applied  toward  retiring  the  debt  of  the  system. 

An  Informed  Public  Is  Fair 

In  conclusion,  I wish  to  state  that  in  my  opinion,  the  pub- 
lic can  be  depended  upon  to  treat  any  public  utility  with  fair- 
ness, and  for  this  reason  any  municipally  owned  water  works 
system  can  be  made  a valuable  asset  to  the  city,  without  carry- 
ing with  it  water  rates  that  will  be  a burden  upon  the  people. 
To  this  end  however,  the  plant  must  be  well  managed,  only  effi- 
cient and  experienced  men  employed  and  great  stress  be 
laid  on'  the  wastage  and  leakage  of  water.  (Applause) 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  K.  W.  Rigsby  of  Bristol,  Va.,  is  to 

discuss  this  same  subject. 

Problem  May  Be  One  of  Psychology 

Every  city  has  the  very  important  problem  of  water  supply 
to  solve'.  There  are  many  variations  in  the  problems  and  a 
multitude  of  solutions,  especially  regarding  physical  develop- 
ment. Bristol,  however,  presents  a problem  that  is  unique  be- 
cause its  real  difficulty  is  psychological,  arising  out  of  the  .leal- 
ousies  that  have  been  fostered  and  kept  aflame  by  a peculiar 
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condition',  namely  that  the  state  line  between  Virginia  and 
Tennessee  runs  along  the  center  of  the  main  street  of  Bristol 
and  divides  the  city  into  almost  equal  parts. 

Time  is  not  allowed  to  go  into  all  the  ramifications  of  a dis- 
agreement that  had  its  origin  some  thirty  years  ago  when 
musketeers  patrolled  the  street  along  which  the  state  line  runs 
in  order  that  certain  water  mains  might  not  be  placed  to  of- 
fend the  ideals  of  certain  aggressive  individuals.  I am  not 
saying  whether  these  ideals  were  selfish  or  benevolent.  The 
point  I wish  to  convey  is  that  this  was  probably  the  starter  of 
a long  series  of  unpleasant  bickerings  over  the  various  rights 
which  one  or  other  of  the  two  sides  possessed  in  connection 
with  the  water  supply. 

A City  Divided  Against  Itself 

To  be  brief,  I will  state  the  problem  that  faced  Bristol,  Vir- 
ginia upon  my  arrival  some  two  months  ago.  The  so  called  dry 
season  was  just  starting  and  the  total  flow  of  water  into  Bris- 
tol approximated  3,000,000  gallons.  Altho,  all  this  water  or- 
iginated in  Virginia  the  half  of  Bristol  that  lies  in  Virginia 
was  only  getting  some  900,000  gallons  which  Avith  an  inade- 
quate and  leaky  distribution  system  Avas  insufficient.  Bristol, 
Tenn.,  OAAuied  in  addition  to  the  2,100,000  gallons  supply,  min- 
imum floAv  noAv  developed,  a spring  yielding  some  2,000,000 
gallons  AAdiich  could  be  easily  developed  and  throAAUi  into  their 
system. 

Bristol,  Tennessee,  Avould  neither  sell  us  the  entire  supply  of 
one  of  the  springs,  nor  sell  the  spring,  nor  combine  systems  in 
any  Avay  AvhateA^er  that  Avould  give  control  either  of  a spring 
noAv  jointly  owned  or  mutual  control  of  the  system.  The  rea- 
son Ave  Avished  to  haAm  control  was  to  enable  us  to  purify  the 
Avater  in  a way  satisfactory  to  the  state  board  of  health  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  neighbors  across  the  line  acting  thru  their  com- 
missioners, (for,  by  the  way,  the  other  half  of  Bristol  is  under 
the  commission  form  of  gOA^ernment)  said  that  Ave  Avould  haA^e 
to  buy  AAmter  of  them.  So  Ave  signed  an  agreement  to  take  ef- 
fect at  once.  This  is  noAv  tiding  us  OA-er  the  dry  season  and 
ghms  us  plenty  of  Avater  but  under  A^ery  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tions', placing  the  control  of  the  Avater  supply  in  the  hands  of 
a corporation  outside  the  state,  and  not  subject  to  our  laAvs,  re- 
garding purification  and,  in  general,  destroying  any  initiathm 
on  our  part. 

The  state  board  of  health  of  Virginia  serAmd  our  city  Avith 
notice  some  months  ago  that  steps  would  havm  to  be  taken  by 
Jan.  1,  1920  to  procure  for  Bristol,  Va.,  an  adequate  and  pure 
supply  of  Avater. 

There  are  tAVO  possibilities,  one  is  mutual  deA^elopment,  OAvn- 
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ership  and  purification,  by  the  two  halves  of  Bristol  of  the  five 
million  gallons  of  water  supply,  now  partially  developed  This 
proposal  has  so  far  been  rejected  by  our  friends  across  the  line 
and  we  have  almost  given  up  hope  of  this  method  of  solution 

The  second  possibility  is  the  development  of  a separate  sup* 
ply.  One  possible  source  originates  in  the  mountains  some  24 
miles  away.  This  is  pure,  soft  water  and  the  pipe  line  would 
start  almost  2,000  feet  in  elevation  above  the  city.  It  would 
necessitate  storage  reservoirs  and  the  buying  of  a water-shed. 
The  total  cost  might  reach  a million  dollars. 

We  really  look  with  favor  upon  this  latter  development, 
and  have  sent  an  engineer  to  the  water-shed  to  make  measure- 
ments of  flow  and  surveys  for  possible  locations  of  dams.  1 
expect  to  make  a trip  there  upon  my  return  if  the  engineer’s 
reports  are  favorable. 

With  all  this,  however,  we  hold  out  the  hand  of  co-operation 
to  Bristol,  Tenn.,  who  have  thus  far  pursued  a course  inimi- 
cal to  our  best  interests,  for  we  know  if  the  latter  development 
is  made  it  Avill  give  Bristol,  Virginia  a great  adA^antage  which 
Bristol,  Tenn.,  can  ill  afford  to  disregard  for  a good  water  sys- 
tem filled  Avith  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  Avater  is  surely  one 
of  the  greatest  assets  of  a city.  The  final  solution  Avill  appear 
in  a later  achievement  report  which  I expect  to  send  Mr.  Otis. 
(Applause) 

PUBLIC  LIGHTING  PROBLEMS 

The  Chairman:  The  next  subject  is  ''Public  Lighting 

Problems”  and  Mr.  Manning  will  discuss  it. 

Mr.  Jas.  C.  Manning:  (Hays,  Kans.)  I think  the  lighting 

problems  of  all  cities  are  practically  the  same  regardless  of  the 
size  of  the  city.  I say  that  the  greatest  problem  is  to  bring  the 
citizens  of  a city  to  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  your  light 
plant  is  not  making  money.  Of  course  this  is  not  so  difficult 
under  our  form  of  government  because  the  city-manager  fo^m 
is  rapidly  relieving  that  situation  all  over  the  country. 

I read  a paper  on  practically  this  same  proposition  not  very 
long  ago  in  Atchison,  Kansas  and  the  mayor  got  up  and  said 
he  thought  they  ought  to  run  the  "damn”  city  managers  out 
of  the  State  of  Kansas.  It  was  simply  because  I was  treading 
on  that  mayor’s  toes. 

Unfair  to  Merge  Water  and  Light  Accounts 

In  many  places  they  hire  a competent  man  and  put  him  in 
charge  of  the  plant  and  then  tie  his  hands.  In  most  of  our 
cities  the  principal  problem  is  that  the  light  plant  must  stand 
the  expense  of  the  water  plant.  I want  to  refer  specifically  to 
the  conditions  where  I am  at  the  present  time.  I haAm  been 
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called  into  several  places  in  Kansas  and  also  Michigan,  where 
they  have  a very  efficient  light  plant,  good  machinery,  etc.,  and 
then  step  into  their  office  and  find  no  form  of  record  what- 
ever as  to  their  overhead  expenses.  In  other  words,  no  time 
cards  to  show  what  time  had  been  spent  on  service. 

Another  thing  is  that  you  go  into  most  of  these  plants  and 
you  find  flat  rates.  I personally  can  not  see  how  anyone  can 
run  a light  plant  efficiently  with  a flat  rate  system.  It  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  keep  accurate  cost  records  on  a fiat  rate 
system. 

Changing  from  Multi  to  Single  Light  Units 

And  another  problem  in  the  town  of  the  second  class  is  the 
street  lighting  problem.  In  most  of  the  towns  you  see  the  same 
size  lights  all  over  the  town.  I know  of  several  cities  in  Michi- 
gan where  they  used  to  have  the  five-light  post  but  now  they 
are  changing  to  the  single  light  unit.  In  many  cities  they 
give  no  attention  to  the  height  of  the  post  and  I have  been  in 
places  where  the  glare  of  the  light  blinds  you  so  that  you  can 
hardly  drive  through  the  city.  This  is  a condition  we  find  al- 
most universally.  The  lights  do  not  need  to  be  so  bright  even 
in  the  center  of  the  city  and  as  you  get  into  the  residence  dis- 
trict they  should  be  reduced,  and  on  the  untravelled  roads 
they  should  be  reduced  still  smaller.  That  is  a thing  to  which 
very  little  attention  is  paid. 

Need  Popular  Education  in  Lamps 

Also  very  little  attention  is  given  to  store  lighting  in  towns 
of  the  second  and  third  class.  I stopped  at  Kansas  City  on 
my  way  here  and  I took  particular  notice  of  this  very  thing.  I 
passed  four  stores,  one  a jewelry  store,  one  a shoe  store,  one  a 
billiard  room  and  one  a dry  goods  house  and  the  same  fixtures 
had  been  purchased  for  all  four  of  those  places.  You  can 
readily  see  that  you  wouldn’t  want  the  same  fixtures,  for  in- 
stance, for  a dry  goods  store  of  the  up-to-date  type  that  you 
would  for  a jewelry  store.  In  the  dry  goods  store  you  would 
want  special  show  case  lighting  and  you  would  want  daylight 
lamps.  ^ In  a jewelry  store  you  would  also  want  special  iights. 
There  is  a certain  light  that  absolutely  ruins  tlie  brilliancy  of 
'diamonds.  In  a billiard  room  their  lights  should  be  down 
close  to  tables.  This  very  same  thing  is  true  in  homes.  There 
is  a great  lack  of  educational  service  that  a city  manager  or  a 
superintendent  of  a light  plant  can  do  for  his  city  which  not 
only  benefits  the  people,  but  benefits  himself.  In  one  home 
that  we  investigated  we  found  the  people  trying  to  read  by  a 
60  watt  lamp  while  in  one  of  their  bed  rooms  they  had  a 200 
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Y citt  larnpj  ■wh.orG  a 15  watt  would,  have  accomplished  the  same 
purpose. 


Complaints  Eliminated  by  Service 

The  thing  that  any  city  manager  or  superintendent  has 
to  sell  is  service.  I have  eliminated  complainis  in  my  office 
until  today  we  hardly  know  what  one  is.  When  I wmnt  to 
Hays,  about  nine  per  cent,  of  the  people  were  taking  cash  dis- 
coun't.  I now  carry  a card  index  wdth  three  sections.  The 
first  section  are  those  who  always  take  the  discounts,  the  sec- 
ond are  those  who  usually  come  within  ten  days  and  the  third 
are  those  who  are  always  delinquent.  I now  find  that  forty- 
one  per  cent,  of  our  people  are  taking  the  discount.  ~\Ye  have 
in  our  office  a large  blackboard  on  which  we  have  printed  a 
number  of  meter  dials  and  with  these  we  teach  the  people  to 
read  their  own  meters.  In  the  past  when  a mistake  was  re- 
ported, Ave  assumed  that  the  customer  Avas  right.  That  caused 
us  a great  deal  of  Avorry  and  time  and  expense,  but  Ave  have 
noAv  practically  eliminated  all  of  this.  A¥e  furnish  the  people 
with  a card  that  coAmrs  a year’s  serAuce  and  AAdien  our  light 
man  readsj:he  meter  he  marks  the  reading  on  this  card.  Then 
the  customer  Avbo  is  able  to  read  his  meter  can  check  the  read- 
ings himself,  and  he  can  see  A\ffiether  our  man  has  made  a mis- 
take. 

As  I said  before,  I think  that  the  greatest  problem  AA^e  liaAm 
Avith  municipal  plants  is  the  fact  that  they  are  over  anxious  to 
make  a shoAving.  In  one  plant  Avhere  I made  an  investigation 
they  shoAved  an  enormous  profit  in  their  Avater  department.  It 
Avas  a steam  plant,  the  same  boilers  Avere  used  both  for  the  en- 
gine and  the  light  and  for  the  pump  in  the  AAmter  Avorks  de- 
partment. By  a careful  examination  Ave  arriAmd  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Avater  plant  Avas  actually  a losing  proposition  and 
we  Avere  charging  the  citizens  more  for  light  than  Ave  should 
ebarge  tbem.  By  raising  the  Avater  rates  and  loAvering  the 
rates  for  light,  we  fixed  things  all  right.  In  municipally  oAAuied 
plants  you  Avill  find  a great  deal  of  absolute  carelessness  and 
ignorance.  These  are  the  conditions  Ave  Avill  find  in  most  of 
the  citms  and  I belieA”e  they  all  need  some  careful  study.  (Ap- 
plause). 

The  Chairman:  We  will  have  about  ten  minutes  to  discuss 

these  eight  or  ten  papers  and  I hope  we  will  make  the  most  of 
our  time. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Abbott:  (Otsego,  Mich.l  I don’t  believe  that 

the  use  of  ornamental  lights  in  the  residence  sections  Avould  be 
adAusable  but  I do  belieA^e  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  residence 
sections  the  same  candle  poAver  that  they  are  using  in  the  doAvn 
toAAm  districts  in  order  to  protect  the  pedestrians.  In  many 
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cities  the  streets  of  the  residence  districts  are  so  lined  with 
shade  trees  that  a high  powered  light  mnst  be  used  in  order 
to  make  any  light  at  all. 

Mr.  Manning:  Well,  ornamental  lights  are  not  for  lighting 

purposes  alone.  They  are  for  advertisement  and  for  street 
lighting. 

Mr.  Abbott:  Do  you  recommend  trimming  the  trees,  say  at 

a minimum  height  of  ten  feet  above  the  ground? 

Don’t  Trim  Trees  Too  High 

Mr.  Manning:  No,  that  is  not  necessary.  The  minimum 

height  could  be  eight  feet.  If  you  have  a side  bracket  on  your 
poles  at  a height  of  twelve  feet  it  will  make  it  all  right.  Where 
you  need  light  and  plenty  of  it,  I would  say  put  more  light  and 
don’t  destroy  the  tree. 

Mr.  Abbott:  I would  like  to  get  the  opinion  of  managers 

outside  of  Michigan  on  what  they  consider  the  most  satisfacto- 
ry way  to  handle  the  meter  service — whether  they  purchase  the 
meters  and  debit  the  consumer  with  the  cost  of  the  meter  or 
whether  they  furnish  the  meters  and  make  a service  charge  or 
whether  they  have  a rental  charge. 

City  Ownership  of  Meters  Advised 

The  Chairman:  We  found  that  it  was  best  to  furnish  the 

meters  and  charge  them  rather  than  allow  the  public  to  pur- 
chase them.  At  one  time  we  had  an  iron  body  meter  which 
was  put  in  by  the  consumer  which  lasted  about  three  years,  at 
which  time  we  had  to  put  a new  meter  in.  But  we  believe  with 
our  present  plan  our  public  is  better  served.  Another  way  to 
get  around  it  is  to  require  the  people  to  put  in  a particular  type 
of  meter. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Sargent:  (Chicago,  111.)  Our  practice  has  been 

to  furnish  the  meters  and  charge  the  cost  to  the  residents  of 
the  town  and  that  has  worked  in  a very  satisfactory  way. 

The  Chairman:  I think  we  will  have  to  cease  this  discus- 

sion and  take  up  the  business  session. 

ADJOURNMENT 
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'ASSOCIATION  BUSINESS 
October  Twenty-eighth,  Morning  Session 
President  C.  A.  Bingham  presiding 

The  Chairman:  The  secretary  will  please  call  the  roll. 

Secretary  Otis : In  reading  the  roll,  I shall  follow  this  pro- 

cedure, with  your  permission,— first  the  names  of  active  mem- 
bers, then  of  associate  members. 

Upon  roll  call  the  following  members  were  found  to  be  pres- 
ent : 

Active:  Gerard  A.  Abbott,  Otsego,  Mich.;  James  E.  Bar- 

low,  Dayton,  0. ; W.  E.  Baumgardner,  Albion,  Mich. ; P.  H 
Beauvais,  Manistee,  Mich;  C.  A.  Bingham,  Waltham,  Mass.; 
0.  E.  Carr,  Springfield,  0. ; AV.  M.  Cotton,  Sewickley,  Pa. ; Gay- 
lord C.  Cummin,  formerly  Grand  Kapids,  Mich.;  Shelton  S.  Fife, 
Charlottesville,  Va.;  Harry  H.  Freeman,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  R. 
H.  Hunter,  Ambridge,  Pa.;  George  Johnston,  Cadillac,  Mich.; 
H.  N.  Kennedy,  Grosse  Pointe  Shores,  Mich;  Fred  H.  Locke, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ; Maurice  Lowman,  Birmingham,  Mich. ; 
James  C.  jManning,  Hays,  Kans. ; C.  M.  Osborn,  East  C leveland, 
0. ; Harrison  G.  Otis,  formerly  Auburn,  Me. ; William  R.  Pon- 
der, formerly  Kingsport,  Tenn. ; A¥.  E.  Reynolds,  Alma,  Mich. ; 
W.  M.  Rich,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich;  Kenyon  Riddle,  Xenia, 
0.;  R.  W.  Rigsby,  Bristol,  Va. ; Chas.  C.  Schultz,  AVilmette,  111.; 
H.  H.  Sherer,  Gleneoe,  111. ; Col.  Henry  AI.  Waite,  formerly  Day- 
ton,  0.;  H.  L.  Woolhiser,  AALnnetka,  111.;  Geo.  M.  Zimmerman, 
Sandusky,  0. 

Associate:  D.  F.  Dunkle,  mayor.  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.; 

George  T.  Keyes,  secretary  National  Civil  Service  Reform  As- 
sociation, New  York;  John  S.  Miller,  Jr.,  mayor  Winnetka,  111.; 
M.  P.  Neighbor,  secretary  chamber  of  commerce,  Altoona,  Pa. ; 
R.  K.  Parlin,  engineer.  New  York;  W.  F.  Sargent,  engineer, 
Chicago,  111. ; J.  G.  Stutz,  student,  Chicago,  111. ; Robert  E.  Tra- 
cy, director  of  municipal  research,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

(Regrets  from  a large  number  of  members  were  read  and  a 
welcome  extended  to  guests.) 

The  Chairman:  I think  we  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 

the  number  of  associate  members  that  we  have.  Now  we  will 
have  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  1918  business  session. 

Secretary  Otis:  Alost  of  you  have  seen  the  last  yearbook 

and  in  that  you  have  the  report  of  last  year’s  meeting. 

Secretary  Otis  read  the  minutes  of  the  1918  meeting. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Otis  has  a number  of  communications 

which  I think  should  be  presented. 
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Secretaiy  Otis : At  this  time  I think  it  is  well  to  announce 

the  openings  in  the  field  since  the  publication  of  our  bulletin. 

Secretary  Otis  told  of  a number  of  openings  and  read  sev- 
eral communications. 

I also  have  here  an  invitation  from  the  Rotary  Club  of  In- 
dianapolis asking  the  officers  of  this  association  and  all  Rota- 
rians  to  a club  luncheon  this  noon.  All  who  are  members  of 
Rotary  are  invited. 

The  Ohairman:  Mr.  Otis  will  now  please  read  his  annual 

report. 

C.  M.  A.  Record  in  1919 

Secretary  Otis:  My  annual  report  assumes  chiefly  the  form 

of  financial  statements.  To  ease  the  suspense  I feel  resting  up- 
on the  audience,  I am  happy  to  assure  you  that  we  camie 
through  the  year  with  all  bills  paid  and  thirty-seven  dollars  in 
the  treasury.  I will  go  over  these  figures  rather  hurriedly. 

You  will  recall  that  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1918  the  as- 
sociation liquidated  outstanding  notes  amounting  to  $236,  in- 
herited from  the  ‘^previous  administration,”  and  closed  the 
books  with  all  accounts  paid  so  that  we  started  the  past  year 
with  neither  surplus  nor  deficit. 


The  receipts  have  been  as  follows : 


Dues 


Active  members,  86  at  $5  . . , 
Transfers  from  associate,  8 . . 

. $435 

40 

$475 

Associate  members,  80  a 
Transfers  to  active,  8 . . 

$5  , 

. $400 

40 

360 

Fifth  Yearbook  

Uncollected  to  date  . . . 

Advertising 

$1000 

43 

$835.00 


957.00 


Sales 

First  Proceedings  $ 6.42 

Second  Proceedings  5.72 

Third  Proceedings  7.92 

Fourth  Yearbook  39.29 

Fifth  Yearbook  175.70 

Books,  bulletins  8.25 


243.30 


Total  Receipts 


$2035.30 
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The  disbursements,  tabulated  as  to  class  and  purpose,  were 


Clerical  . . . 
Printing 
Postage  . . . 
Express,  &c.  . . 
Telegraph 

Rents  

Supplies 


Books  Corres-  Conven-  Totals 
book  letm  for  pondenee  tion 


members 

1172.61  $240.00 
866.89  136.60 
121.04  23.29  $ 23.29 

24.14 

9.00  20.00 

38.82  26.96  133.25 


$ 412,61 
60.50  $19.50  1083.49 
59.52  236.67 

24.14 
4.06  4.06 

29.00 

4.05  14.25  217.33 


Totals  $1232.50  $446.85  $157.07  $124.07  $37.81  $1998.30 

Surplus,  cash  o'?  aa 


Total  Disbursements  and  Surplus  $2035.30 


Receipts  Nearly  Doubled 

Ihe  growth  of  the  association  and  its  activities  is  indicated 
to  some  extent  by  a comparative  table  of  receipts  for  the  five 
years. 

Association  Receipts 


Year  1915  1916  1917  1918  1919 

Secretary  OE  Carr  OE  Carr  WL  Miller  HG  Otis  HG  Otis 

Bues  $105.00  $115.00  $125.00  $ 260.00  $ 835.00 

Advertising  . 341.00  194.50  400.30  957.00 

Sales  83.80  10.35  225.54  243.30 

Old  Accounts  142.90 


Totals  $105.00  $539.80  $329.85  $1028.74  $2035.30 

There  has  been  a heavy  increase  in  outgoing  mail.  During 
the  year  the  secretary  has  sent  out  11,277  pieces  of  mail  of 
which  2503  were  letters.  This  represents  an  increase  of  more 
than  100  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  year.  No  records  were 
kept  prior  to  1918  but  an  increase  of  postage  from  $14.58  in 
1917  to  $236.67  in  1919  is  significant. 

Bulletin  Issued  Monthly 

Our  bulletin  has  been  issued  monthly  instead  of  bi-monthly 
as  authorized  in  our  resolution  adopted  at  Roanoke  last  fall. 
We  have  published  an  average  of  300  copies  which  have  been 
sent  to  all  members,  and,  as  a rule,  to  all  city  managers,  wheth- 
er members  or  not,  in  an  effort  to  solicit  their  interest  so  as  to 
enroll  them  in  the  association. 
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Each  association  member  has  been  presented  with  a copy  of 
Mabie’s  ‘'City  Manager  Plan,”  subscription  to  the  Short  Ballot 
Bulletin  and  other  literature  in  addition  to  the  City  Manager 
Bulletin  and  Yearbook. 

The  fifth  yearbook  of  the  C.  M.  A.  is  before  you.  The  fea- 
ture of  achievement  reports  introduced  in  our  fourth  yearbook 
has  proved  popular,  increasing  the  interest  of  managers  who, 
because  of  distance,  have  been  unable  to  attend  our  annual 
meetings  and  are  in  this  way  given  representation  in  the  asso- 
ciation’s publication.  Moreover,  the  public  is  eager  to  secure 
these  records  of  progress  as  evidenced  by  the  increased  sales. 
Our  fifth  yearbook  contains  175  pages  of  reading  matter  and 
illustrations  as  compared  to  128  pages  in  1918  and  88  pages  in 
1917. 

The  cooperation  of  the  members  in  helping  to  secure  adver- 
tising for  the  yearbook,  in  furnishing  news  items  for  the  bul- 
letins and  in  boosting  the  associate  membership,  is  sincerely 
apreciated  by  your  retiring  officers.  Together  we  have  en- 
joyed the  work  of  making  the  City  Managers’  Association  a 
real  success.  (Applause). 

Committee  Appointments 

The  Chairman;  I am  sure  our  secretary  has  been  very 
faithful  and  very  hard  working. 

The  question  of  distinctions  between  active  and  associate 
membership  has  been  brought  up  several  times  and  I therefore 
think  we  ought  to  have  a committee  to  decide  upon  it.  I will 
appoint  Messrs.  J.  E.  Barlow,  C.  M.  Osborn  and  H.  H.  Freeman 
as  a Committee  on  Credentials. 

Other  appointments  are  as  follows : Committee  on  Resolu- 

tions, Messrs.  H.  H.  Sherer,  P.  H.  Beauvais  and  Fred  H.  Locke ; 
Auditing  Committee,  Geo.  M.  Zimmerman,  W.  M.  Rich,  and 
Kenyon  Riddle.  These  committees  will  please  report  at  our 
next  business  session. 

Officers  Elected  in  Executive  Session 
October  Twenty-ninth,  Morning  Session 

President  C.  A.  Bingham:  Gentlemen,  our  next  business  is 

the  election  of  officers  and  I think  we  should  go  into  executive 
session. 

(Associate  members  and  guests  were  excused  and  withdrew 
from  the  room  and  the  following  business  transacted.) 

Upon  suggestion  of  the  secretary,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted  after  debate : 

Resolved:  That  the  positions  of  second  and  third  vice-pres- 

idents of  the  City  Managers’  Association  be  created. 
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The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  following  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year : 

President,  Harry  H.  Freeman,  city  manager  of  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan ; 

First  vice-president,  Kenyon  Riddle,  city  manager  of  Xenia, 
Ohio ; 

Second  vice-president,  Edward  A.  Beck,  city  manager  of 
Auburn,  Maine; 

Third  vice-president,  James  C.  Manning,  city  manager  of 
Hays,  Kansas; 

Executive  secretary,  Harrison  G.  Otis,  reelected.  New  York 
City. 


Executive  Committee  Established 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved:  That  there  be  hereby  created  an  executive  com- 

mittee of  the  City  Managers’  Association,  to  consist  of  all  ac- 
tive association  officers  and  those  former  presidents  who  are 
still  serving  as  city  managers,  such  committee  to  act  upon  ques- 
tions of  association  policy  requiring  decision  between  conven- 
tions. 

Resolved:  That  the  executive  secretary  be  allowed  for  cler- 

ical services,  during  the  coming  year,  a sum  not  less  than  $240. 
nor  exceeding  $500,  as  the  resources  of  the  association  permit, 
the  amount  to  be  determined  and  authorized  by  the  executive 
committee. 

Resolved:  That  the  executive  committee  be  empowered  to 

cooperate  with  the  National  Municipal  League  in  establishing 
a city  manager  department  in  the  National  Municipal  Review 
and  in  securing  subscriptions  to  the  Review  for  all  members  of 
the  association  at  a rate  of  $2.00  each,  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
City  Managers’  Association. 

The  auditing  committee  reported  that  the  accounts  of  the 
executive  secretary  had  been  audited  and  approved.  The  re- 
port was  accepted. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  presented  the  following  reso- 
lutions which  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolutions  of  Thanks 

Resolved:  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  City  Managers 

Association  be  extended  to  the  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Indianapolis  Board  of  Trade,  to  the  Rotar.v  Club 
and  to  the  press  for  their  generous  hospitality  and  for  the  many 
courtesies  extended  the  association  during  its  visit  in  Indian- 
apolis, and  likewise,  that  the  thanks  of  the  association  be  given 
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the  following  gentlemen  for  the  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive addresses  before  the  convention  meetings : 

Honorable  James  B.  Goodrich,  governor  of  Indiana; 

Colonel  Henry  M.  Waite,  former  president  of  the  associa- 
tion ; 

Mr.  Gaylord  C.  Cummin,  former  president  of  the  associa- 
tion ; 

Mr.  Kobert  E.  Tracy,  director  of  municipal  research,  Indian- 
apolis chamber  of  commerce ; 

Dr.  A.  R.  Hatton,  field  secretary  of  the  Short  Ballot  Organi- 
zation and 

Mr.  Walter  Storey,  exhibit  director  of  War  Camp  Communi- 
ty Service. 

Also : — That  the  association  express  its  appreciation  of  the 
thought  and  efforts  of  the  various  members  who  have  contri- 
buted to  the  success  of  the  convention  through  the  able  papers 
presented  at  its  meetings. 

And,  be  it  further  resolved: — That  these  resolutions  be 
spread  upon  the  records  and  a copy  sent  to  each  of  the  gentle- 
men mentioned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  H.  H.  Sherer 

P.  H.  Beauvais 
Fred  H.  Locke 

Plans  for  1920  Convention 

Mr.  Carr:  I think  the  time  of  our  meeting  should  be 

changed.  Of  course  I realize  that  November  is  the  usual  time 
for  our  annual  convention  but  it  seems  to  me  that  instead  of 
holding  it  during  the  first  part,  the  middle  of  November  would 
be  much  better.  I think  we  are  needed  at  home  just  before 
election. 

Secretary  Otis:  Mr.  Childs,  in  the  last  part  of  his  letter 

expressed  a hope  that  we  would  meet  with  the  National  Muni- 
cipal League  next  year.  I think  it  would  be  well  for  many 
reasons,  but  I feel  that  we  should  meet  at  the  time  and  place 
where  we  will  have  the  best  meeting. 

Mr.  Riddle:  I suggest  that  the  city  managers  meet  in  a 

smaller  city  and  by  themselves.  If  we  are  in  a big  crowd  we 
don’t  have  chance  to  get  anything  done.  And  I should  like  to 
cut  down  on  the  program  so  that  we  will  not  be  rushed  from 
morning  until  night. 

Dr.  Hatton:  If  you  will  permit  me  to  make  a suggestion,  I 

will  say  that  I would  like  to  see  the  City  Managers’  Association 
meet  in  connection  with  the  National  Municipal  League  next 
year  and  I think  you  should  continue  to  do  so  every  two  or 
three  years.  It  will  do  you  good. 
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President  Freeman:  Do  we  want  to  act  on  the  suggestion 
of  Doctor  Hatton?  I believe  we  all  feel  that  this  is  too  import- 
ant a question  to  be  decided  upon  just  now.  I feel  that  several 
months  before  our  next  convention  we  can  send  out  notices 
to  you  men  as  to  where  the  meeting  will  be  held. 

(It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  executive  committee 
make  the  decision  as  to  where  the  next  meeting  will  be  held 
and  notify  the  members  several  months  in  advance.  Motion 
carried). 

The  Chairman:  We  are  just  about  to  adjourn  and  before 

we  do  so  I want  to  again  say  to  you  that  I will  do  the  very  best 
I can  for  this  association.  I am  going  to  work  hard  in  order 
to  promote  the  good  work  that  has  been  started. 

ADJOURNMENT 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 
OF 

THE  CITY  MANAGERS’  ASSOCIATION 


CONSTITUTION 

Article  1 — Name. — The  name  of  this  organzatiou  shall  be:  THE 

CITY  MANAGEES’  ASSOCIATION. 

Article  2 — Object. — The  purpose  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  pro- 
mote the  efficiencY  of  Citv  Managers  and  municipal  work  in  general. 

Article  3 — OtRcers. — The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a 
President,  a Yice-President,  an  ExecntiYe  Secretarv,  and  such  other  offi- 
cers as  may  be  found  necessary.  The  term  of  office  shall  be  for  one  year. 

Artile  4 — Elections — At  each  annual  meeting,  the  Association  shall 
elect  by  ballot  a President,  a Yice-President,  an  Executive  Secretary  and 
such  other  officers  as  the  Association  may  from  time  to  time  authorize. 
Members  of  committees  and  officers  of  the  Association  shall  hold  posi- 
tions until  their  successors  are  elected,  or  appointed,  and  duly  qualified. 

Article  5 — Amendments — This  Constitution  may  be  altered,  amended 
or  repealed  by  a majority  vote  of  the  active  members  of  the  Association 
present  at  any  annual  meeting. 

BY-LAWS 


Article  1 — ^Membership — 

Section  1 — Active  Members — Any  person  who  is,  or  has  been,  the 
administrative  head  of  a municipality,  appointed  by  its  legislative  body, 
is  eligible  to  active  membershixD  and  may  be  enrolled  upon  j)aynient  of 
proper  dues.  Active  members  shall  enjoy  full  privileges  of  the  Associa- 
tion, but  voting  by  proxy  shall  not  be  allowed. 

Section  2 — Associate  Members — Any  person  interested  in  municipal 
progress  shall  be  eligible  to  associate  membership  upon  payment  of  prop- 
er dues  and  approval  by  the  execntive  secretary;  such  associate  members, 
however,  shall  not  be  eligible  to  hold  office,  shall  have  no  vote  and  shall 
be  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  only  upon  permission  of  the  pre- 
siding officer,  nor  shall  they  be  entitled  to  wear  the  society  emblem. 

Section  3 — Penalties — For  delinquency  in  payment  of  dues,  or  other 
sufficient  cause,  the  Association,  by  a two  thirds  vote  of  the  active  mem- 
bers' present  at  any  regular  meeting,  may  suspend  a member  or  cancel 
the  membership  of  any  person. 

Articles  2 — Dues — The  dues  of  each  member,  active  or  associate, 
shall  be  five  dollars  ($5.)  per  j^ear,  payable  in  advance.  Such  year 
shall  commence  at  the  time  of  the  regular  annual  meeting. 

Article  3 — Duties  of  Officers — The  duties  of  the  officers  of  this  As- 
sociation shall  be  such  as  by  general  usage  are  indicated  by  the  title  of 
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the  office.  The  president  shall  appoint  such  committees  as  may  be 
necessary,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  members  voting. 


Article  4 — Financial  Business — The  Executive  Secretary  shall  trans- 
act the  necessary  financial  business  of  the  Association,  keeping  complete 
records  of  all  transactions  which  shall  be  submitted  for  audit  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Article  5 — Order  of  Business^ — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation the  order  of  business  shall  be  as  follows,  but  may  be  suspended 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  those  present: 


5,  Eeport  of  Committees; 

6,  Election  of  Officers; 

7,  Unfinished  Business; 

Eeport  of  Secretary  8,  New  Business. 

Article  6 — ^Amendments — These  By-laws  may  be  altered,  amended  or 
repealed  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Association  by  a majority  vote 
of  the  active  members  present. 


1,  Eoll  Call; 

2,  Eeading  of  Minutes; 

3,  Communications; 

4, 
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CURRENT  INFORMATION 


City  Manager  Bulletin — In  order  to  present  to  the  city  man- 
agers and  other  members  of  the  Association  the  latest  news  as 
to  the  progress  of  the  manager  plan,  and  information  as  to 
openings  which  may  lead  to  appointments,  the  Association  is 
publishing  a monthly  bulletin  in  mimeograph  form.  It  is  sent 
only  to  members. 

The  American  City — Published  monthly  by  The  Civic  Press, 
Tribune  Building,  New  York.  Nearly  every  issue  contains 
news  items  and  special  articles  on  the  subject.  Subscription, 
three  dollars  per  year. 

National  Municipal  Review — ^North  American  Building, 
Philadelphia.  The  official  organ  of  the  National  Municipal 
League,  published  monthly.  Each  number  contains  informa- 
tion as  to  the  progress  of  the  city  manager  plan.  Subscriptions, 
five  dollars  per  year.  Sent  free  to  C.  M.  A.  members. 

Public  Affairs  Information  Service — A co-operative  clearing 
house  of  information  on  all  phases  of  public  affairs.  The  week- 
ly Bulletin  lists  references  to  information  alphabetically  by  sub- 
ject. While  dealing  with  all  topics  of  public  interest,  the  ser- 
vice is  particularly  strong  on  municipal  affairs.  Terms  may 
be  secured  by  applying  to  Public  Affairs  Information  Service, 
945-958  University  Avenue,  New  York. 
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bibliography. 


Frequently  requests  are  received  bv  tbp  i\To  » 

Association  for  a list  of  the  best  sources  of  inforiiLtioiiTn  ^th^e 

^ “St  of  the  best  references  to  a ponderous  biblio 
feZ/bateriaT  ortZZbjLT'*’' 


Bibliographies. 

1.  The  City  Manager  Plan;  reference  to  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  The  American  City;  The  American  City,  New 
York.  Mimeograph  report,  containing  92  references,  1920. 

2.  Mabie,  Edward  C.  Selected  articles  on  the  city  man- 
ager  plan  of  government.  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  New 
yrk,  1918.  XXIX,  245  p.  (Debaters’  Handbook  Series).  Bib- 
liography;  p.  xv-xxix. 


3.  Oklahoma  University.  University  Extension  Div.  Dept, 
of  Public  Discussion  and  Debate.  The  City  Manager  Plan. 
J.  W.  Svroggs,  ed.  The  University,  Norman,  Okla.,  1918.  77 

p.  (Univ.  of  Okla.  Bulletin.  New  series  No.  156)  BiblioaTauhv 

p.  71-77.  B 1 


4.  Public  Affairs  Information  Service  Bulletin  First- 

fifth  Annual  Cumulation.  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y,,  1915-1919.  Municipal  government:  Citv  ]\Ianao-er 
Plan:  1915:  p.  181-182;  1916:  p 187-188;  p.  280-282;  1918:  p. 

337-338  ; 1919  ; p.  307-308. 

5.  U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  references  on  the 
City  Manager  Plan;  a mimeograph  document  tabulating  153 
references,  1920. 


Books 

1.  City  Manager  in  Daytou’, — C.  E.  Rightor;  The  Mac]\Iil- 
lan  Co.,  New  York,  1919.  271.  p. 

2.  City  Manager  Plan, — Edward  C.  Mabie.  Selected  arti- 

cles on  the  city  manager  plan  of  government.  The  II  AV.  AYil- 
son  Co.  New  York,  1918.  245  p. 

3.  City  Manager  Yearbooks;  The  City  Managers’  Associa- 
tion 6 vols. 
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Proceedings  of  the  First  Annual  Convention,  1914.  46  p. 

Proceedings  of  the  Second  Annual  Convention,  1915,  128  p. 

Proceedings  of  the  Third  Annual  Convention.  1916.  88  p. 

Fourth  Yearbook,  1917-1918,  128  p. 

Fifth  Yearbook,  1919,  175  p. 

Sixth  Yearbook,  1920,  183  p. 

These  yearbooks  are  devoted  to  the  proceedings  of  the  an- 
nual meetings  of  the  association  and  reports  of  the  progress  of 
the  city  manager  plan.  City  Managers’  Association,  H.  G. 
Otis,  secretary,  Tribune  Building,  Xew  York. 

4.  History  and  Analysis  of  the  Commission  and  City  Man- 

ager Plans  of  Municipal  Government  in  the  LTiited  States, — • 
T.  S.  Chang ; University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  1918.  290  p. 

5.  The  City  Manager, — Harry  A.  Toulmin;  D.  Appleton  & 

Co.  New  York  and  London,  1915.  310  p. 

Also  parts  of  other  books  as  follows : — 

6.  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 

Social  Science,  Philadelphia,  1914.  279  p.  Part  HI. 

7.  The  Emancipation  of  the  American  Citv — lYalter  T. 
Arndt;  Duffield  & Co.,  New  York,  1917.  312  p.  The  City  Mana- 
ger, p 85-102. 

8.  Forms  of  Government, — Frank  G.  Bates;  Ft.  lYayne 
Printing  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  1916.  27  p. 

9 Experts  in  City  Government,  Edward  A.  Fitzpatrick ; 
D.  Appleton  & Co.  New  York,  1919.  363  p.  City  Manager 

Mortality”  Data.  p.  345-350. 

10.  American  Cities : Their  Methods  of  Business, — Arthur 

B.  Gilbert;  The  MacMillan  Co.,  New  York,  1918.  240  p.  Man- 

ager Plan  of  City  Government,  p.  170-199. 

11.  Applied  City  Government : The  Principles  and  Practice 

of  City  Charter  Making, — Herman  G.  James;  Harper  & Bros., 
New  IMrk  and  London,  1914.  105  p.  See  index  under  City 

Manager. 

12.  City  Manager  Plan  of  Municipal  Government, — Jo- 
seph H.  Quire ; University  of  California,  Berkeley.  Bulletin 
of  the  University  Extension  Division,  Vol.  I,  No.  18. 

13.  A New  Municipal  Program, — Clinton  Kogers  Wood- 
ruff; D.  Appleton  & Co.  New  York,  1919.  392  p.  See  index 

under  City  Manager  or  Model  City  Charter. 

14.  The  City  Manager  Plan  of  Municipal  Government,— 
Bulletin  13,  prepared  for  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1917,  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  31  p. 
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Periodicals 

m-^Xew  kriT Tribune  Build- 
infNmTtion  on’tb^^n^  magazine  contains 

to  aW  ^ of  articles  is  referred 

er^  are  ® contributions  of  general  in- 


lioif  J Aiy  iSTm  ““  “™»- 

1919^^Vol^20^^^^  American  Plans.  April 

Plan  Strongly  Endorsed.  May  1919; 


1919^'vo?%^p'"^^^^^  Movement:  Facts  and  Figures.  June 

Thrives  Under  Handicaps.  Sept. 

1919;  Vol.  20,  p.  281. 

The  City  Manager  Form  with  Proportional  Representation. 
January  1920.  Vol.  20,  p.  24. 

City  Manager  Municipalities.  April  1920 ; Vol.  20,  p.  376. 

_ 2.  City  Manager  Bulletin, — The  City  Managers’  Associa- 
tion, Tribune  Building,  New  York.  Monthly  mimeograph  bul- 
letin for  members  of  the  association  devoted  to  current  news 
of  the  movement. 


3.  National  Municipal  Review, — The  National  Municipal 
League,  261  Broadway,  New  York.  The  annual  indices  of  the 
Review  refer  to  many  articles  on  the  manager  plan.  Among 
the  more  recent  of  these  are : 

Proportional  Representation  in  Ashtabula.  January  1917 
Vol.  6,  p.^  87. 

Commission  Manager  Government  in  San  Jose.  March 
1917,  Vol.  6,  p.  238. 

City  Manager  Progress  during  1916.  March  1917,  Vol.  6 
p.  242. 

Selecting  City  Manager  for  Goldsboro,  N.  C.  Sept.  1917, 
Vol.  6.  p.  605. 

Representation  in  Dayton  and  Ashtabula.  January  19i8, 
Vol.  7,  p.  27. 

City  Managers’  Association:  Organization  and  History. 
January  1918,  Vol.  7,  p.  45. 

Citv  Managers  in  Conclave  Assembled.  March  1918,  Vol. 
7,  p.  158. 

IVill  the  City  Manager  Form  of  Government  6t  all  Cities 
— Large  Cities — Machine-Controlled  Cities.  May  1918,  Vol.  7. 
p.  276. 
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Sandiiskv  and  the  Manager  Plan.  Dec.  1919.  Yol.  S.  p.  679 
Dayton’s  Vindication  of  Commission-Manager  Government. 
Dec.  1919,  Yol.  S,  p.  731. 

Ashtabula’s  Third  ''P.  E."  Election.  January  1920.  Yol. 

9,  p.  9 

Progress  of  City  Manager  Plan  in  1919.  January  1920. 
Yol.  9,  p.  51. 

The  Second  “P.  E.”  Election  in  Kalamazoo.  February 
1920,  Yol.  9,  p 81. 

City  Manager  Notes.  February  1920  ; Yol.  9,  p.  109. 

The  Training  of  City  Managers.  March  1920,  Yol.  9.  p.  112. 
Jackson  and  its  Manager.  March  1920,  Yol.  9.  p.  161. 

City  Manager  by  Ordinance.  March  1920 : Yol.  9,  p.  195. 
City  Manager  Municipalities.  April  1920.  Yo.  9,  p.  215. 

Pro2:ress  of  Manager  Plan  in  185  Cities — serial  beginning 
May  1920:  Yol.  9,  p.  305. 

1.  Pacific  Municipalities. — League  of  California  Municipal- 
ities. Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cal.  This  magazine  de- 
votes considerable  space  to  the  manager  movement.  Eecent 
articles  are  : 

The  City  Manager  Plan.  April  1916.  Yol.  30.  p.  111. 

Citv  Manao'er  Han  Outlined.  April  1916.  Yol.  30.  p.  150. 
151. 

A Few  Comments  on  the  City  Manager  Form  of  Govern- 
ment. Nov.  1919,  Yol.  33,  p.  107. 

City  Manager  Government.  February  1920.  Yol.  31.  p.  81. 

5.  National  Short  Ballot  Organiation.  8 IVest  9th  Street. 
New  York.  Several  pamphlets  dealing  with  the  city  mana- 
ger plan  have  been  published  by  this  organization. 

6.  Other  Periodicals.  Among  recent  magazine  articles 
not  listed  above  are : 

Commission  Manager  Form  of  City  Government  does  not 
Eliminate  Politics.  Engineerinsr  News;  Februarv  28.  1918' 
Yol.  80.  p.  398. 

Citv  Managers  and  their  Salaries.  Municipal  Journal. 
March  30,  1918 : Yol.  31,  p.  257. 

Salaries  of  City  Managers  and  the  Growth  of  the  City  Man- 
ager Plan.  Eno’ineering  and  Contractins:.  Mav  8.  1918:  Yol. 
19.  p.  118. 

Taking  the  American  City  out  of  Politics.  Harpers  Maga- 
zine, June  1918,  Yol.  137.  p.  i06. 

Future  of  the  Commission-Manager  Plan.  Modern  City. 
August  1918  ; YqI.  3,  p.  19. 

Eecent  Development  in  the  City  Manager  Field.  Engineer- 
ing and  Contracting.  Oct.  9.  1918.  Yol.  50.  p.  353. 
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Kalamazoo.  American  Review  of  Reviews,  Kov. 

1918,  Vol.  58.  p.  529. 

Progress,  Prospects  and  Pitfalls  of  the  New  Profession  of 
City  Manager.  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Nov.  20,  1918 
Vol.  50.  p.  487. 

_ Why  the  City  Manager  Form  is  preferable  to  the  Commis- 
sion Form  of  Government.  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Feb. 
12,  1919,  Vol  51,  p.  171. 

Short  Ballot  and  City  Manager  Plan  Outlook,  May  28,  1919, 
Vol.  122,  p.  144.  ^ ^ . 

American  Democracy  under  the  Commission-Manager  Plan. 
Public.  May  24,  1919,  Vol.  22,  p.  543. 

Why  Insist  on  Home  Made  Managers.  Modern  City,  Julv 

1919,  Vol.  4,  p.  30. 

City  IManager  Government,  Municipal  Journal,  Aug.  2,  1919, 
Vol.  47,  p.  68. 

Charters 

1.  A Model  Charter  and  Municipal  Home  Rule, — Nation- 

al Municipal  League,  North  American  Building,  Philadelphia. 
March  1916.  59  p.  This  charter  has  been  revised  and  re-pub- 

lished in  'W  New  Municipal  Program.”  See  #13  under 
^‘Books.” 

2.  A Model  Charter  for  Texas  Cities, — Herman  G.  James, 
Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Texas,  No.  320,  March  1914. 

Among  the  commission  manager  charters  now  in  effect, 
those  of  the  following  cities  which  may  be  secured  by  writing 
to  the  city  managers  are  fairly  representative. 


3. 

Akron,  Ohio. 

15. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

4. 

Amarillo,  Texas. 

16. 

Lufkin,  Texas. 

5. 

Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

17. 

Manistee,  Mich. 

6. 

Bakersfield,  Cal. 

18. 

Montrose,  Colo. 

7. 

Beaumont,  Texas. 

19. 

Muskegon,  Mich. 

8. 

Bouler,  Colo. 

20. 

Norfolk,  Va. 

9. 

Bristol,  Va. 

21. 

Nowata,  Okla. 

10. 

Cadillac,  Mich. 

22. 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

11. 

Crystal  Falls,  Mich. 

23. 

San  Jose,  Cal. 

12. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

24. 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

13. 

Jackson,  Mich. 

25. 

Springfield,  Ohio. 

14. 

Kingsport,  Tenn. 

26. 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Annual  City 

Reports 

Many  cities  under  the  manager  plan  are  publishing  annual 
reports  which  are  so  edited  as  to  be  of  more  thpi  local  inter- 
est. These  may  usually  be  secured  upon  application  to  the 
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city  manager.  Among  tlie  recent  reports  which  may  well  be 
studied,  are  those  from  the  following  cities : 


1.  Alameda,  Cal. 

2.  Albuquerque,  X.  i\I. 

3.  Alhambra,  Cal. 

4.  Altoona,  Pa. 

5.  Auburn,  Maine. 

6.  Dayton,  Ohio. 

7.  East  Cleveland,  Ohio 

8.  El  Dorado,  Kans. 

9.  Fredericksburg,  Ya. 

10.  Jackson,  Mich. 


11.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

12.  Newburgh,  New  York 

13.  San  Jose,  Cal. 

14.  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

15.  Sherman,  Texas 

16.  Staunton,  Ya. 

17.  lYaltham,  Mass. 

18.  lYesterville,  Ohio 

19.  AYichita,  Kansas 

20.  Y^innetka,  111. 
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MEMBERSHIP  OF  CITY  MANAGERS’  ASSOCIATION 


Active  Members 

Active  membership  in  the  City  Managers’  Association  is  lim- 
ited by  the  by-laws  to  ‘'any  person  who  is  (or  has  been)  the  ad- 
ministrative head  of  a municipality  appointed  by  its  legislative 
body.”  This  definition  is  designed  to  fit  the  position  of  city 
nianager  regardless  of  by  what  title  he  may  be  called.  Not  all 
city  managers  have  yet  availed  themselves  of  membership 
privileges  but  it  will  be  noted  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
managers  who  are  not  C.  M.  A.  members  have  but  recently  en- 
tered the  field  or  are  employed  in  the  smaller  towns  where  lack 
of  interest  or  of  funds  affords  the  explanation. 

Resignation  as  city  manager  does  not  effect  one’s  standing 
as  an  active  member  and  many  who  have  temporarily  or  per- 
manently left  the  field,  give  evidence  of  their  continued  inter- 
est in  the  movement  by  keeping  up  their  membership  dues. 
The  names  of  city  managers  who  are  active  members  are  indi- 
cated by  bold  face  type  in  the  tabulated  data  headed  “City 
Manager  Municipalities.”  The  active  members  who  are  not 
now  serving  as  city  managers,  but  whose  dues  are  not  in  ar- 
rears are : 

Abbott,  G.  A.,  Sanford,  Fla. 

Ash,  Louis  R.,  Wichita,  Kans.  (now  Kansas  City,  Mo.) 
Anderson,  W.  E.,  Brownsville,  Tex. 

Barnwell,  J.  G.,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Blinn,  R.  S.,  Lapeer,  Mich,  (now  Coshocton,  0.) 

Cashell,  I.  M.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Cloud,  F.  L.,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

Craig,  Robert  A.,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Crosby,  S.  H.,  Grinnell,  la.  (now  Port  Arthur  Tex.) 

Field,  A.  M.,  Winchester,  Va.  (now  Rochester,  N.  Y.) 
Hebenstreit,  A.  R.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Heinrich,  E.  0.,  Boulder,  Colo,  (now  Berkeley,  Cal.) 

Hilton,  F.  L.,  Alhambra,  Calif. 

Hunter,  R.  H.,  Ambridge,  Pa. 

Jaffa,  A.  G.,  Roswell,  N.  Mex. 

Macomber,  C.  A.,  San  Anselmo,  Calif. 

Miller,  W.  L.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  (now  Dayton,  0.) 

Moore,  J.  H.,  Sault  Ste.  Mane,  Mich,  (now  Nitro,  Va. 
Murphy,  T.  J.,  Pligh  Point,  N.  C.  (now  Greensboro,  N.  C.) 

Otis,  H.  G.,  Auburn,  Me.  (now  New  York) 

Park,  C.  T.,  Alpena,  Mich. 
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Ponder  W.  R.,  Kingsport,  Tenn.  (now  Knoxville,  Tenn.) 

Reed,  Thos.  H.,  San  Jose,  Calif,  (now  San  Francisco) 

Royer,  R.  Stuart,  Fredericksburg,  Ya. 

Siverts,  S.  A.  Jr.,  Morris,  Minn,  (now  Minneapolis) 

Stecker,  H.  A.,  Charlottesville,  Ya.  (now  Camp  Jackson,  S.  C.) 
Turner,  M.  A.,  Ranger,  Tex. 

AYaite,  Henry  M.,  Dayton,  0.  (now  New  York) 

Y^atts,  J.  G.,  Anchorage,  Alaska,  (now  Auburn,  AYashington) 
Yager,  0.  S.,  Eaton  Rapids,  ]Mich. 

Associate  Membership 

Associate  membership  in  the  City  Managers’  Association  is 
open  to  all  avIio  are  sufficiently  interested  in  municipal  prog- 
ress to  pay  the  annual  dues  of  fiA^e  dollars.  This  year  the  as- 
sociation is  proAuding  each  member  Avith  copies  of  the  Amrious 
issues  of  the  Yearbook,  subscription  to  the  monthly  mimeograph 
City  Manager  Bulletin,  cleAmted  to  current  ueAvs  of  openings, 
appointments  and  similar  items  of  interest,  and  subscription  to 
the  National  Municipal  RevieAv, — definite  benefits  having  a to- 
tal market  Amine  "of  eight  dollars.  This  associate  membership 
appeals  particularly  to  young  men  looking  foiuvard  to  entering 
the  manager  field,  to  bureaus  of  municipal  research,  chambers 
of  commerce,  libraries  and  university  research  departments. 

The  roll  of  such  members  on  May  1,  1920  is  as  folloAvs : 

Appleyard,  T.  J.,  ex-sec.,  chamber  of  commerce,  NeAvark,  0. 
Astoria  Chamber  of  Commerce,  C.  I.  Barr,  sec.,  Astoria,  Ore. 
Bean,  F.  P.,  Derry,  N.  H. 

Bennett,  E.  L.,  sec.  League  of  Minn.  Mun..  Minneapolis. 
BerAvald,  John,  former  mayor,  DaAmnport,  la. 

Black,  G.  D.,  municipal  accountant,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

Bodine,  A.  toAAuisite  supt.,  Kistler,  Alt.  Union,  Pa. 

Bomford,  John  D.,  assistant  manager.  Hays.  Kansas 
Bonsall,  AAMrd,  laAA^mr,  AAMshingtoip  D.  C. 

Bridgeman,  J.  H,  city  engineer.  Junction  City,  Kans. 

BroAver,  I.  C.,  comT  of  public  Avorks,  EAmnston.  111. 

Bulkley,  L.‘C.,  land  dealer,  ShreAmport,  La. 

Burns  and  AIcDonnell.  engineers,  Kansas  City,  AIo. 

Campbell,  D.  G.,  sec.,  board  of  trade.  Calgary,  Canada. 

Carlisle  Chamber  of  Commerce,  C.  H.  Bischoff,  sec.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Carmichael,  I.  J.,  city  clerk,  BataAua,  N.  Y. 

Chessington,  J.  B.,  city  engineer,  Thermopolis,  AAKo. 

Childs,  R.  S.,  sec..  Short  Ballot  Organization,  N.  Y. 

Clarin,  DaAud  X.,  chfil  engineer,  Yonkers.  N.  Y. 

Comer,  G.  E.,  sec.,  Carroll  Co.  Trade  Bd.,  Carrollton,  Ga. 
Cottrell,  Geo.  0.,  council  member,  Staunton,  AM. 

CraAAJord,  F.  G.,  unKersity  professor,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Dallas  NeAvs,  The.  public  Avelfare  editor,  Dallas.  Tex. 
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Davis,  Albion,  engineer,  Keokuk  la. 

Demartin^T  sanitary  eng.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

uemartim,  J.  YV  accountant,  San  Francisco,  Calif 

DptroN  Research,  L.  D.  Upson,  dir.,  Detroit 

Detroit  Citizens  League,  W.  P.  Lovett,  see.,  Detroit,  Mich 
Diiddera^  G.  YV.,  sec..  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Lorain,  0. 
Dunkle,  D.  P.,  mayor,  YVest  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Llpn  ^les  Corporation,  motor  street  cleaners.  New  York 
Frley,  Kobt.  H.,  village  engineer,  Grosse  Point  Farms,  Mich 
h isher,  L.  M.,  engineer,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Fleming,  C.  A.,  community  organizer,  New  York. 

Fox,  H.  S.,  civil  engineer.  Riverside,  Calif 

Galesburg  Mun.  Ref.  Bur.,  Mabel  Inness,  dir.,  Galesburg,  111. 

Goodman,  C.  H.,  merchant,  Kenosha,  A¥is. 

Goodrich,  E.  P.,  city  plan  engineer,  New  York 
Gordon,  AAh  H.,  sec.,  chamber  of  commerce,  Marquette,  Mich. 
Hagerstown  Cham,  of  Cora.,  S.  Jamieson  sec.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
ITarader,  J A.,  mgr.  chamber  of  ^commerce,  Bozeman,  Mont 
Harrold,  C B.,  city  clerk,  Ponca  City,  Okla. 

Fatten,  C.  R.,  sec.,  G.  R.  Citizens  League,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Hildreth  and  Company,  engineers.  New  York 

Hill,  John,  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Hoag,  C.  G.,  sec.,  Amer  Prop.  Rep.  League,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Huston,  R.  C.,  engineer,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

elones,  Ben,  city  attorney,  Lyons,  Kans. 

Keyes,  Geo.  T.,  sec.  Nat.  Civil  Service  Ref  League,  New  York. 
King,  A.  C.,  engineer.  South  Braintree,  Mass. 

LaBelle,  F A.,  sec,  chamber  of  commerce,  Youngstown,  0. 
Lake  Co.  Cham,  of  Com.,  C.  H.  Hutchinson,  sec.,  Painesville,  0. 
Lockport  Board  of  Commerce,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Lothrop,  E.  E.,  municipal  engineer,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Ludwig,  C.  C.,  bureau  of  municipal  research,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Manghum,  Mason,  bd.  of  commerce.  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Mann  and  MacNeille,  city  developers  and  engineers,  Detroit 
Marshall,  S.  B.,  engineer  and  metalurgist,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Alassena  Board  of  Trade,  A.  J.  Hammer,  sec.,  Massena,  N.  Y. 
Alassillon  Evening  Independent,  Massillon,  0. 

Alatte,  H.  P.,  sanitary  engineer,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Miller,  John  S.,  Jr.,  mayor,  Winnetka,  111. 

Murchison,  E.  T.,  engineer,  Chicago,  111. 

Murphy,  Paul  J.  B.,  supt.  pub.  works,  Clifton  Forge,  Va. 
Nebraska  Legis.  Ref.  Bur.,  A.  E.  Sheldon,  dir.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Neighbor,  M.  P.,  mgr.,  chamber  of  commerce,  Altoona,  Pa. 

N.  J.  State  League  of  Mun.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Association,  Cleveland,  0. 

New  York  Municipal  Reference  Library,  New  York. 

New  York  Bur.  of  Mun.  Res.,  Training  School,  New  York. 
Norfolk  Chamber  of  Commerce,  F.  H.  Reels,  sec.,  Norfolk,  Neb, 
Okmulgee  Chamber  of  Com.,  R.  W.  Budd,  sec.,  Okmulgee,  Okla. 
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Oldfather,  C .G.,  city  auditor,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Pardee,  B.  Y.,  attorney,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Parker,  G.  A.,  sec.  Conn,  park  commission,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Parlin,  K.  AY.,  engineer,  New  York. 

Pasedena  Public  Library,  Pasedena,  Calif. 

Patterson,  F.  engineer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Peterson,  Arthur  E.,  crematory  supt.,  Spokane,  AA^ash. 

Picpiet,  John  A.,  sec.,  chamber  of  commerce.  Concord,  N.  II. 
Kandall,  K.  H.,  consulting  engineer,  Akron,  0. 

Kay,  Alajor  AA^.  H.,,  U.  S.  A.,  utility  manager,  Easton,  Pa. 
Reichardt,  AA'^.  F.,  city  engineer,  AAYtertown,  AAYs. 

Reves,  E.  J.,  assistant  manager,  Crosse  Pointe  Shores,  Alich. 
Richardson,  John,  sec.,  chamber  of  commerce,  Dunkirk,  X.  Y. 
Ridley,  C.  E.,  city  engineer.  Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

Right  or,  C.  E.,  author  of  '‘City  Alamger  in  Dayton,”  Detroit. 
Roberts,  C.  AA".,  sec.  chamber  of  commerce,  Greensboro.  N.  C.  . 
Rochester  Bur.  Alun.  Res.,  Jas.  AA^.  Routh,  dir..  Rochester,  X.  Y. 
Root,  S.  L.,  civil  and  sanitary  engineer,  Fairfield,  Ct. 
Sacramento  Cham,  of  Com..  S.  II.  Aladdox,  sec.,  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

Sales.  AA^.  L.,  Sales,  Pelaluma,  Calif. 

Sargent,  AA^.  F.,  civil  engineer.  Chicago,  111. 

Scherf,  J.  G.,  sec.,  chamber  of  commerce,  Andalusia,  Ala. 
Schuchman,  F.  E.,  Alunhall,  Pa. 

Shiner,  D.  A.,  city  attorney,  AA^enatehee,  AA^ash. 

Shriver,  Jas.  accountant.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Smith,  Godfrey  L.,  commissioner,  X’ewport  News,  A"a. 

Spear,  R.  E.,  engineer,  Chicago,  111. 

Stanley  C.  P.,  community  organizer,  Kenosha,  AAGs. 

Streed,  F.  L.,  assistant  to  manager,  AAYnnetka,  111. 

Stutz,  J.  G.,  student  in  municipal  administration,  Utica,  Kaas. 
Sylvester,  E.  AA^.,  supt.  public  works,  Poughkeepsie,  X.  Y. 
Tennant,  H.  AC,  city  engineer.  Portage,  AAGs. 

Texas,  Lmiv.  of,  bureau  of  government  research,  Austin.  Tex. 
Thomasville  Com.  Assn.  S,  T.  Kidder  Jr.,  sec.,  Thomasville,  Ga. 
Torkelson,  F.  A.,  county  engineer,  Sault  Ste  Alarie,  Alich. 
Tracy,  Robt.  E.,  dir  mun.  res.  chain,  of  com.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Traverse  City  Cham,  of  Com.,  Traverse  City,  Alich. 

Townley,  J.  C.,  engineer,  Alassena,  X.  Y. 

AA'eil,  Lionel,  councilman,  Goldsboro,  X.  C. 

AA'eissgerber,  Oscar  F.,  city  engineer,  Appleton,  AAGs. 

AA'idener,  C.  C.,  city  engineer,  Bozeman,  Alont. 

AAfilcox,  Paul  B.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

AAUlson,  Arthur  E.,  real  estate,  Alalden,  Alass. 

AA^olcott,  E.  J.,  supt.  water  and  light,  Herington,  Kans. 
AA'oodruff,  C.  R.,  ex-sec.  X'at.  AInn.  League.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
AAmenn,  E.  H.  Jr.,  purchasing  agent,  Reidsville,  X".  C. 

Yakima  Commercial  Club,  0.  C.  Soots,  sec.  Yakima,  AA'ash. 
Yates,  Robt.  R.,  Lieut.  Lk  S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Aid. 
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Corrected  to  July,  1,  1920. 

In  the  following  tables,  names  of  active  members  of  the 
City  Managers’  Association  are  indicated  by  bold-face  type. 
The  population  figures  are  largely  estimates  submitted  before 
census  statistics  were  available.  In  the  column  headed  ‘"plan” 
the  letter  ‘‘C”  indicates  that  the  position  of  manager  has  been 
created  by  adoption  of  a charter,  a charter  amendment,  or  op- 
tional state  law  by  popular  vote;  the  letter  ^‘C-”  implies  that 
such  charter  has  been  seriously  modified;  the  letter  ‘‘o”  indi- 
cates that  the  position  of  manager  has  been  created  by  local 
ordinance  only.  The  column  headed  ^^No.”  indicates  the  num- 
ber of  managers  which  a city  'has  successively  employed.  The 
column  headed  '‘Cities”  following  the  names  of  the  managers, 
indicates  the  number  of  cities  each  man  has  served  as  manager. 
Additions  and  corrections  will  be  Avelcomed  by  the  City  Mana- 
gers’ Association. 


STATE  CITY 

Ariz. — Phoenix 


1920  IN 

POPULATION  PLAN  EFFECT  NO. 

40,000  C Apr.,  ’14  3 


MANAGER 

NAME  CITIES  APPOINTED  SALARY 

V.  A.  Thompson  1 Jan.  ’18  $5,000 


Ark. — Bentonville  . 3,000  o Sept.,  ’15 

Hot  Springs  . . 18,000  C Apr.,  ’17 

Monticello  ....  3,500  o Jan.,  ’18 


1 

Edgar  Masoner 

1 Sept. 

’15 

1,500 

2 

Geo.  R.  Belding 

1 Sept. 

’18 

2,100 

2 

A.  M.  Bell 

1 Jan. 

’20 

1,800 

Cal. — Alameda 
Alliambra 
Anaheim 
Bakersfield 


28,806  C May, 

10.000  C-July, 
5,526  0 Nov., 

20.000  C Apr., 
2,500  o Jan., 

11,500  0 May, 

2.000  o Apr., 

7.000  0 Sept., 

5.000  o Oct., 

4.000  C- 

95.000  o May, 

40.000  C July, 

20.000  C Jan., 
7,648  0 Mar., 


Coronado  

Glendale  

Paso  Robles  . . . 
Pittsburg 
Redding  . 
Salinas  . . 

San  Diego 
San  Jose 
Santa  Barbara  . 
So.  Pasadena  . . 


’17 

’15 

’19 

’15 

’20 

’14 

’18 

’19 

’18 

’20 

’15 

’16 

’18 

’20 


lolo.-Boulder  ....  14,000  C Jan., 

Durango  5,300  G Mar., 

Montrose  4,000  C Feb., 

Conn.— W.  Hartford  5,620  o July, 


’18 

’15 

’14 

’19 


1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 
1 

2 

2 

4 

1 


Chas.  E.  Hewes 
Grant  M.  Lorraine 
O.  E.  Steward 

F.  S.  Benson 

G.  F.  Hyatt 
T.  W.  Watson 
William  Ryan 
R.  M.  Lorton 
E.  A.  Rolinson 


2 May  ’17 
1 Sept.  ’19 
1 Nov.  ’19 
1 May  ’19 
1 Jan.  ’20 
1 May  ’14 
1 Apr.  ’19 
1 Nov.  ’19 
1 Oct.  ’18 


Wilbur  H.  Judy 

1 May 

’19 

W.  C.  Bailey 

1 July 

’18 

Fred  L.  Johnston 

1 Mch. 

’20 

R.  V.  Orbison 

1 Mch. 

’20 

W.  D.  Salter 

1 June 

’19 

W.  H.  Wigglesworth  1 Apr. 

’19 

R.  P.  Hilleary 

1 Aug. 

’19 

B.  I.  Miller 

1 July 

’19 

5.000 
2,700 

4.000 
2,100 
2,400 

2.000 
3,000 
2.,400 


4.000 

6.000 
4,000 


4.000 
1,800 

3.000 

4.000 
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1920 

IN 

STATE  CITY  POPULATION  PLAN  EFFECT 

Fla. — Largo  

500  0 June, 

’13 

Ocala  

5,610  C Feb., 

’18 

St.  Augustine  . 

6,192  C July, 

’15 

Sanford  

6,000  C Jan., 

’20 

Tallahassee  . . . 

5,637  C Feb., 

’20 

W.  Palm  Beach 

10,000  C Dec., 

’19 

Ga. — Cartersville  . . 

5,810  C-Aug., 

’17 

Griffin  

8,240  C Dec., 

’18 

Eome  

14,000  C Apr., 

’19 

111. — Glencoe  

3,295  0 Jan., 

’14 

Wilmette  

7,814  0 Oct., 

’18 

Winnetka  . . . . 

6,694  0 Jan., 

’15 

Iowa — Anamosa  . . . 

3,000  0 May, 

’19 

Clarinda  

4,511  0 Apr., 

’13 

Dubuque  

47,500  C June, 

’20 

Estherville  . . . . 

4,200  0 May, 

’19 

Iowa  Falls  .... 

4,000  0 Ma^q 

’14 

Manchester  . . , 

3,160  0 May, 

’16 

Mt.  Pleasant  . . 

4,170  0 Apr., 

’16 

Villisca  

2,170  0 May, 

’19 

Webster  City  . 

6,000  C Oct., 

’16 

West  Liberty  . 

1,800  0 

’20 

,Kans. — El  Dorado  . 

10,995  C Jiilv, 

’17 

Hays  

3,300  C Mav, 

’19 

McCracken  .... 

1,000  C May, 

’19 

Wichita  

72,128  C Apr., 

’17 

Ky. — Cynthiana  . . . 

5,000  0 Dec., 

’15 

Maine — Auburn  . , . 

16,985  C Jan., 

’18 

Mass. — ^Norwood  .. 

12,627  C-Jan., 

’15 

Waltham  

30,891  C Jan., 

’18 

Mich. — Albion  

8,354  C Jan. 

’16 

Alma  

7,542  C May, 

’19 

Alpena  

11,101  C Apr., 

’16 

Big  Eapids  .... 

5,100  C Apr., 

’14 

Birmingham 

3,694  C Apr., 

’18 

Cadillac  

9,734  G Mch., 

’14 

Crystal  Falls  . . 

7,000  C Apr., 

’18 

Eaton  Eapids  . 

3,000  0 Oct., 

’13 

Grand  Haven  . . 

7,224  C Apr., 

’15 

Grand  Eapids  .137,634  C Mch., 

’17 

GrossePte. Shores 

1,200  C June, 

’16 

Jackson  

48,374  C Jan., 

’15 

Kalamazoo  .... 

48,858  C June, 

’18 

Lapeer  

4,500  C May, 

’19 

Manistee  

9,690  C Mav, 

’14 

Muskegon  

36,570  C Jan., 

’20 

Otsego  

4,000  C May, 

’18 

Petoskey  

5,064  C Apr., 

’16 

Plymouth  .... 

2,500  C Dec., 

’17 

Portland  

2,747  C Jan., 

’19 

MANAGER 

NAME  CITIES  APPOINTED  SALARY 


W.  H.  Turner 

1 Mch. 

’18 

1,200 

E.  M.  Martin 

1 Oct. 

’18 

2,400 

Eugene  Masters 

1 Apr. 

’18 

3,600 

J.  W.  Greer 

2 Feb. 

’20 

4,200 

Joseph  Firth 

1 Dec. 

’19 

5,000 

Abram  Cook 

1 Jan. 

’18 

2,400 

E.  P.  Bridges 

1 Dec. 

’18 

2,550 

Sam  S.  King 

1 Apr. 

’19 

3,000 

H.  H.  Sherer 

1 Jan. 

’14 

5,000 

C.  C.  Schultz 

1 Dec. 

’18 

2,100 

H.  L.  Woolhiser 

1 May 

’17 

3,600 

W.  F.  Hathaway 

1 May 

’19 

1,800 

Henry  Traxler 

1 May 

’19 

2,700 

Ossian  E.  Carr 

4 June 

’20 

8,400 

F.  G.  Connelly 

1 May 

’19 

3,000 

J.  0.  Gregg 

1 Mcii. 

’17 

1,800 

Thos.  Wilson 

1 May 

’17 

1,440 

T.  W.  McMillan 

1 Apr. 

’16 

1,800 

W.  J.  Oviatt 

1 Mav 

’19 

1,200 

G.  J.  Long 

1 Apr. 

’17 

2,400 

C.  J.  Mackey 

1 

’20 

Bert  C.  WeUs 

1 July 

’17 

3,600 

A.  W.  Seng 

1 May 

’20 

3,000 

L.  L.  Ryan 

1 May 

’19 

1,800 

L.  W.  Clapp 

1 Oct. 

’19 

10,000 

J.  J.  Curie 

1 Dec. 

’18 

Edward  A.  Beck 

3 Feb. 

’19 

5,400 

Wm.  P.  Hammersley  1 Mch. 

’18 

4,000 

Henry  F.  Beal 

1 Jan. 

’20 

5,000 

W.  E.  Reynolds 

1 May 

’19 

4,500 

W.  E.  Baumgardner  2 June 

’20 

4,000 

Dan  H.  Vincent 

1 May 

’17 

1,200 

Maurice  Lowman 

1 Mcii. 

’19 

3,600 

Geo.  Johnston 

1 Jan. 

’18 

2,200 

J.  H.  Sanders 

1 Apr. 

’18 

3,000 

P.  T.  Mitchell 

1 Mch. 

’20 

2,500 

Fred  H.  Locke 

1 May 

’18 

5,000 

H.  N.  Kennedy 

1 Apr. 

’18 

4,200 

A.  W.  D.  Hall 

1 May 

’17 

4,000 

Harry  H.  Freeman 

1 June 

’18 

6,000 

Charles  Hubbard 

1 Apr. 

’20 

2,000 

P.  H.  Beauvais 

1 May 

’18 

4,000 

I.  R.  Ellison 

3 Jan. 

’20 

4,250 

J.  Frank  Quinn 

^ 1 Jan. 

’20 

5,000 

Sidney  D.  Strong 

1 June 

’20 

3,000 

F.  L.  Jenkins 

1 Jan. 

’19 

1,800 

NO. 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

1 

3 

4 

2 

3 

1 

4 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

4 

2 

1 
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STAIL  Cl  IV  POPULATION  PLAN  EFFECT  NO. 

Eoyal  Oak  . . . . 

6,000  C May,  ’18 

2 

St.  Jolins  .... 

4,035  C-Aug.,  ’18 

2 

Saiilt  Ste.  Marie 

14,500  C Dec.,  ’17 

2 

Three  Eivers  . 

5,209  C Apr.,  ’18 

1 

Minn. — Anoka  . . . . 

4,287  C-Apr.,  ’14 

1 

Morris  

3,500  C-Jan.,  ’14 

2 

Pipestone  

3 500  0 May,  ’17 

1 

Mont. — Columbus  . 

f— ‘ 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

<1 

oo 

3 

Glasgow  

3,500  0 July,  ’16 

2 

Seobev  

1,500  0 Jan.,  ’20 

1 

Nebr. — Alliance  . . . 

7,000  0 Aug.,  ’19 

1 

Chadron  

3,140  0 Apr.,  ’20 

1 

N.Mex.  Albuquerque 

20,000  C Jan.,  ’18 

3 

Clovis  

7,000  0 June,  ’19 

1 

Roswell  

9,000  0 May,  ’14 

3 

N.  Y. — Auburn  

36,142  C Jan.,  ’20 

1 

Newburgh  . . . . 

30,272  C Jan.,  ’16 

4 

Niagara  Falls  . 

50,760  C Jan.,  ’16 

2 

Sherrill  

1,500  C June,  ’16 

3 

Watertown  . . . . 

31,263  C Jan.,  ’20 

1 

Watervliet  . . . . 

16,073  0 Jan.,  ’20 

2 

N.C. — Elizabeth  City  8,925  C Apr.,  ’15 

4 

Gastonia  

12,871  C Aug.,  ’19 

1 

Goldsboro  

11,29  :■)  C July,  ’17 

3 

Hickory  

5,076  C May,  ’13 

4 

High  Point  .... 

14,000  C May,  ’15 

3 

Morehead  City 

3,500  0 June,  ’16 

3 

Morgantoii  . . . . 

2,867  C May,  ’13 

3 

Thoniasville  . . . 

5,000  C May,  ’15 

6 

Ohio — Akron  

208,435  C Jan.,  ’20 

1 

Ashtabula  .... 

23,000  C Jan.,  ’16 

2 

Dayton  : 

153,830  C Jan.,  ’14 

2 

E.  Cleveland  . . 

25,000  C Jan.,  ’18 

1 

Gallipolis  

6,070  C Jan.,  ’18 

1 

Painesville  .... 

6,886  C Jan.,  ’20 

1 

Sandusky  

22,897  C Jan.,  ’16 

3 

S.  Charleston  . . 

1,500  C Jan.,  ’18 

1 

Springfield  .... 

65,000  C Jan.,  ’14 

3 

Westerville  . . . 

3,500  C Jan.,  ’18 

2 

Xenia  

9,110  C Jan.,  ’18 

1 

Oklahoma — Coalgate 

4,000  C July,  ’14 

3 

Collinsville  .... 

2,500  C Feb.,  ’14 

2 

Duncan  

3,000  C June,  ’20 

Erick  

800  0 June,  ’20 

Madill  

1,760  C Nov.,  ’17 

3 

Man  gum  

4,770  C Nov.,  ’14 

4 

McAlester  .... 

19,000  C Nov.,  ’19 

1 

Muskogee  

50,000  C Apr.,  ’20 

1 

Norman  

6,240  C Sept.,  ’19 

1 

MANAGER 

NAME  CITIES  APPOINTED  SALARY 


Geo.  E.  Weitzel 

1 Oct.  ’18 

3,000 

T.  H.  Townsend 

1 July  H9 

3,000 

0.  0.  Johnson 

1 Apr.  ’18 

1,800 

Henry  Lee 

1 Apr.  ’14 

1,200 

Frank  J.  Haight 

1 Oct.,  ’18 

1,800 

F.  E.  Cogswell 

1 May  ’17 

2,400 

Harry  P.  Schug 

1 Jan.  ’20 

1,800 

Harvey  Booth 

1 Mch.  ’18 

2,100 

Roy  N.  Stewart 

1 Jan.  ’20 

2,100 

Cassius  C.  Smith 

1 Aug.  ’19 

3,000 

J.  H.  Rayburn 

1 Apr.  ’20 

5,000 

James  N.  Gladding 

1 Feb.  ’20 

5,000 

Oscar  Dobbs 

1 June  ’19 

3,600 

Clyde  Fulton 

1 Mch.  ’20 

John  P.  Jaeckel 

1 Jan.  ’20 

4,000 

W.  Johnston  McKay  1 Jan.  ’20 

3,600 

Edwin  J.  Fort 

1 Sept.  ’18 

6,000 

Amos  G.  Reeve 

1 Feb.  ’20 

C.  A.  Bingham 

3 Feb.  ’20 

7,500 

Henry  E.  Gabriels 

1 June  ’20 

4,500 

J.  C.  Commander 

] Jan.  ’20 

2,400 

W.  J.  Alexander 

1 Aug.  ’19 

3,600 

W.  M.  Rich 

2 June  ’20 

4,500 

R.  G.  Henry 

1 Feb.  ’20 

3,000 

R.  L.  Pickett 

1 Mch.  ’19 

3,000 

John  S.  Bennett 

1 June  ’19 

2,100 

W.  R.  Patton 

1 May  ’18 

2,100 

J.  T.  Stewart,  Jr. 

1 Sept.  ’19 

2,500 

W.  J.  Laub 

1 Jan.  ’20 

10,000 

M.  H.  Turner 

1 Jan.  ’18 

3,500 

Jas.  E.  Barlow 

1 Mch.  ’18 

7,500 

C.  M.  Osborn 

1 Jan.  ’18 

6,000 

Edw.  E.  Myers 

1 Jan.  ’18 

1,500 

T.  B.  Wyman 

1 Jan.  ’20 

4,000 

Geo.  M.  Zimmerman 

1 Apr.  ’18 

5,000 

P.  H.  Cheney 

1 Jan.  ’18 

1,600 

Edgar  Parsons 

1 July  ’20 

6,000 

R.  W.  Orebaugh 

1 Sept.-  ’17 

2,100 

Kenyon  Riddle 

2 Jan.  ’18 

3,600 

Leslie  E.  Bay 

1 Aug.  ’19 

1,620 

F.  A.  Wright 

1 May  ’16 

1,800 

J.  A.  Richardson 

1 June  ’20 

A.  P.  Marsh 

1 Mav  ’18 

1,800 

R.  B.  Snell 

1,  Jail.  ’19 

1,800 

E.  M.  Fry 

1 Nov.  ’19 

5,000 

R.  P.  Harrison 

1 Apr.  ’20 

6,000 

W.  R.  Gater 

1 Sept.  ’19 
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Nowata  

8,000 

C 

Apr., 

’20 

Pawliuska  .... 

6,000 

C 

’20 

Ponca  City  . . . 

5,255 

C- 

’20 

Sallisaw  

3,000 

c 

Nov., 

’19 

Walters  

3,600 

c 

Sept., 

’19 

Weatherford  . . 

3,000 

0 

Aug., 

’17 

Oregon — LaGrande 

6,913 

c 

Oct., 

’13 

Pa. — Altoona  

60,331 

0 

Jan., 

’18 

Ambridge  

12,730 

0 

Nov., 

’18 

Coraopolis  .... 

6,162 

0 

May, 

’20 

Edgeworth  .... 

2,500 

0 

Jan., 

’14 

Mifflinburg  .... 

2,000 

0 

Jan., 

’19 

Sewickley  .... 

4,955 

0 

Oct., 

’18 

Towanda  

5,610 

0 

Apr., 

’18 

S. Carolina — Beaufort 

3,700 

C 

Mav, 

’15 

Rock  Hill  

8,809 

C 

Feb., 

’15 

Sumter  

9,508 

C 

Jan., 

’13 

S.  Dakota — Clark  . . 

1,335 

0 

May, 

.’12 

Tenn. — Alcoa  

3,500 

C 

July, 

’19 

Kingsport  .... 

10,000 

C 

May, 

’17 

Texas — Amarillo  . . 

15,494 

c 

Dec., 

’13 

Beaumont  

40.422 

c 

May, 

’20 

Brownsville  . . . 

13;i80 

c 

Jan., 

’16 

Brownwood  . . . 

8,225 

c- 

Apr., 

’16 

Brvan  

6,295 

c 

July, 

’17 

Denton  

6,830 

c 

Apr., 

’14 

Eastland  

12,000 

c 

Jan., 

’19 

Electra  

7,500 

0 

May, 

’19 

Lubbock  

3,958 

c 

’18 

Lufkin  

4,878 

c 

Apr., 

’18 

Ranger  

18,000 

c 

May, 

’19 

San  Angelo  . . . 

16,500 

c 

June, 

’16 

Sherman  

15,031 

c 

Apr., 

’15 

Stamford  

5,000 

c 

June, 

’18 

Tavlor  

8,200 

c 

Apr., 

’14 

Teague  

3,760 

0 

Jan., 

’15 

Terrell  

8,400 

c 

Aug., 

’19 

Tvler  

15,000 

c 

Apr., 

’15 

Wichita  Falls  . 

30,000 

c 

’20 

Y^oakum  

7,500 

c 

Apr., 

’15 

Utah — Brigham  City 

5,282 

0 

Feb., 

’18 

Virginia — Bedford  . 

4,500 

0 

Apr., 

’20 

Blackstone  .... 

2,000 

C 

- June, 

’14 

Bristol  

6,729 

c 

Sept., 

’19 

Charlottesville 

10,688 

0 

Aug., 

’13 

Farmville  

4,000 

0 

Sept., 

’15 

Fredericksburg 

5,882 

0 

Sept., 

’12 

Hampton  

8,000 

C 

Sept., 

’20 

Lynchburg  . . . . 

29,956 

c 

Sept., 

’20 

Newport  News 

35,596 

c 

! Oct., 

’20 

MAXAGER 

XAME  CITIES  APPOINTED  SALARY 


Jas.  C.  Manning 

2 May 

’20 

4,200  i 

Fred  E.  Johnston 

1 Nov. 

’19 

3,000 

W.  B.  Anthony 

1 Nov. 

’19 

3,000 

G-.  A.  Critchfieid 

1 June 

’19 

1,700 

H.  Gordon  Hinkle 

1 Jan. 

’18 

7,500  ■ 

W.  M.  Cotton 

3 Feb. 

’20 

4,500 

Robert  Lloyd 

1 Mch. 

’20 

3.000  ! 

W.  D.  Kochersperger 

1 Jan. 

’J9 

2,500 

W.  T.  Howie 

1 Apr. 

’18 

1,500 

H.  R.  Follitzer 

1 May 

’18 

1,800 

E.  R.  Treverton 

1 Dec. 

’19 

3,600 

Howard  Stillwell 

1 June 

’20 

4,000 

J.  E.  Smith 

1 Jan. 

’12 

1,200 

V.  J.  HiiltQ.uist 

1 Julv 

’19 

2,000 

L.  Herbert  Kidd 

1 Apr. 

’20 

4,200 

J.  G.  Colby 

1 June 

’20 

2,900 

Geo.  J.  Roark 

1 Apr. 

’20 

8,000 

Geo.  Greupe 

1 Feb. 

’20 

5,000 

H.  A.  Burger  (acting 

)1  Feb. 

’20 

H.  V.  Hennen 

1 May 

’19 

2,000 

Walter  Lander 

2 Jan. 

’19 

6,000 

W.  H.  Larson 

1 Mav 

’19 

4,200 

Martin  S.  Ruby 

1 

’18 

Lequin  Mitchell 

2 Apr. 

’19 

3,000 

E.  L.  Wells,  Jr. 

1 June 

’16 

2.500 

0.  J.  S.  Ellingson 

1 Apr. 

’16 

3',600 

H.  J.  Bradshaw 

1 

’19 

3,000 

A.  V.  Hyde 
C.  E.  Johnson 

1 Apr. 
1 

’18 

2,000 

J.  P.  KittreU 

1 Aug. 

’19 

2,400 

Henry  J.  Graeser 

1 Aug. 

’18 

3,600 

J.  Lucas 

1 Nov. 

’19 

C.  0.  Roskelley 

1 Feb., 

’18 

2,400 

C.  T.  Venable 

1 May 

’20 

3,800 

R.  B.  Stone 

1 June 

’14 

1,500 

R.  W.  Rigsby 

1 Sept. 

’19 

3,000 

Shelton  S.  Fife 

1 Sept. 

’18 

2,400 

Leslie  Bogus 

1 Sept. 

’17 

1,400 

L.  J.  Houston,  Jr. 

1 Oct. 

’18 

3,600 

ro. 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

6 

1 

1 

3 

6 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 
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Norfolk  115,777  C Sept.,  ’18 

Petersburg  25,000  C Sept.,  ’20 

Portsmouth  . . . 80,000  C Jan.,  ’17 

Eoaiioke 50,942  C Sept.,  ’18 

Staunton  10,617  *o  Jan.,  ’08 

Suffolk  9,123  C Sept.,  ’19 

Warrenton  ....  3,000  o Mch.,  ’20 

Winchester  . . . 6,883  o May,  ’16 

Vt. — Springfield  . . . 8,000  o Apr.,  ’20 

W.  Va.— Charleston  39,608  C-  May,  ’15 
Wheeling  54,322  C July,  ’17 

CANADA 

N.  B. — Edmunston  . o Feb.,  ’20 

Woodstock  ....  4,000  o . June,  ’19 

P.  Q. — Grand ’Mere  o Mch.,  ’20 

Westmount  18,260  C Apr.,  ’13 


MANAGER 

NAME  CITIES  APPOINTED  SALARY 


C.  E.  Ashburaer 

3 Sept. 

’18 

12,000 

W.  B.  Bates 

1 Aug. 

’17 

5,000 

W.  P.  Hunter 

1 Sept. 

’18 

4,800 

S.  D.  Holsinger 

1 Jan. 

’ll 

2,000 

E.  H.  Brinkley 

1 Oct. 

’19 

3,000 

L.  M.  Clarkson 

1 Mch. 

’20 

1,800 

Thos.  J.  Trier 

1 Sept. 

’18 

2,000 

John  B.  Wright 

1 Apr. 

’20 

3,600 

Bonner  H.  Hill 

1 May 

’19 

4,500 

Chas.  0.  Ephlin 

1 June 

’19 

8,000 

L.  L.  Theriault 

1 Feb. 

’20 

3,000 

E.  F.  Armstrong 

1 June 

’19 

3,000 

Henry  Ortiz 

1 Mch. 

’20 

Geo.  W.  Thompson 

1 Apr. 

’13 

NO. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

2 

I 1 

I 1 

I 1 

; 1 
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For  a MODEL  CHARTER  on  the  manager  plan,  WITH  “P. 
R.”  (proportional  representation)  for  the  council,  see  the  volume, 
A Municipal  Program,  issued  by  the  National  Municipal  League 
and  published  by  Appleton  & Company. 

For  expert  ADVICE  ON  P.  R.  and  its  relation  to  the  other 
features  of  a city  charter,  consult  the  x\merican  P.  R.  League 
(address  below).  Improvements  in  P.  R.  methods  have  been 
made  even  since  the  “Model  Charter”  was  set  up  in  type; 
consult  the  League  for  its  latest  advice. 

For  NEWS  ABOUT  P.  R.  take  the  P.  P.  Eevieiv  (quarterly) 
at  80c  a year. 

Foj  the  EXPERIENCE  OF  AMERICAN  CITIES  WITH 

P.  R. — and  the  manager  plan — inquire  of  city  officials,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  or  others  in  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  Ashtabula, 
Ohio,  or  Boulder,  Colorado. 

So7ne  bodies  for  which  the  best  system  of  P.  R.  is  used : Councils 
of  Kalamazoo,  Ashtabula,  Boulder,  several  municipalities  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  including  V^ancouver  and  Victoria,  Christchurch 
(N.  Z.),  all  local  governments  of  Ireland  (first  elections  in  127  of 
them  held  on  January  15th,  1920),  and  the  cities  of  the  Transvaal, 
the  Senate  of  South  Africa,  the  Assemblies  of  Tasmania  and  New 
South  Wales,  the  School  Boards  of  Scotland  (1919),  and  a few 
members  of  the  British  House  of  Commons.  The  system  is  pre- 
scribed by  law  also,  though  not  yet  used,  for  other  bodies  includ- 
ing the  Senates  of  New  Zealand  and  Ireland. 

Some  NOTABLE  SUPPORTERS  OF  P.  R. : Charles  W. 

Eliot,  William  Dudley  Foulke,  Charles  A.  Beard,  Augustus  R. 
Hatton,  C.  P.  Steinmetz,  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Viscount 
Bryce,  H.  H.  Asquith,  A.  J.  Balfour,  Lord  R.  Cecil,  Lieutenant- 
General  Smuts,  Ex-Premier  Briand,  and  Ex-President  Poincare. 


American  Proportional  Representation  League 
1417  Locust  Street, 

Philadelphia 


AN  INVITATION 

To  Kngineers,  Commercial  Secretaries,  Libraries, 
Teachers,  Others: 

If  you  are  interested  in  municipal  progress,  you  are  cordially  invited  to  become 
a member  of 

THE  CITY  MANAGERS’  ASSOCIATION 

The  dues  are  five  dollars  a year  for  either  active  or  associate  membership. 

THE  BENEFITS  ARE: 

1.  The  satisfaction  of  having  a part  in  this  worth  while  movement. 

2.  The  fellowship  and  cooperation  of  those  who  have  entered  the  new 
field. 

3.  Copies  of  C.  M.  A.  Y earhooks,  numbers  three  to  six,  containing  the 
most  complete  record  of  how  the  manager  plan  works,  value  $1.50. 

4.  The  City  Manager  Bulletin  a monthly  mimeograph  letter  whose  tips 
lead  to  20  city  manager  appointments  last  year,  value  $1.50. 

5.  A year’s  subscription  to  the  National  Municipal  JRevieiu  the  leading 
magazine  on  government,  with  a special  city  manager  department, 
subscription  rate  $5.00. 

These  guaranteed  ‘‘dividends”  amount  to  $8.00  or  160%  on  the  in- 
vestment. 

Yours  for  efficient  democracy, 

1812  Tribune  Building  HARRISON  G.  OTIS,  Secretary 

New  York  City  Managers'  Association 


WILL  THE  CITY  MANAGER  MAKE  GOOD? 


All  City  Managers  and  progressive  municipal  officials  in  City 
Manager  Cities  are  concerned  with  and  interested  in  the 
success  of  this  form  of  government  in  all  city  manager  cities. 

Technical  assistance  for  City  Commissions  and  City  Managers  is 
available  for  revision  and  installation  of  accounting  and  audit 
systems,  for  reorganization  of  the  police  administration, 
school  administration,  park  and  recreation  systems  and  all 
other  phases  of  municipal  administration. 

Write  to 

TECHNICAL  SERVICE  DIVISION 
American  City  Bureau 

Tribune  Building  New  York  City 


“City  Manager 
in  Dayton.” 

by 

C.  E.  Rightor,  Detroit  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research, 
in  collaboration  with 

Don  C.  Sowers,  Ph.D.,  Director,  Akron  Bureau  of  Municipal 

Research  and 

Walter  Matscheck,  M.A.,  Dep’t  of  Civics,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
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j|This  book  is  a detailed  analysis  of  four  years’  results  of  the 
Commission-Manager  Plan  in  Dayton,  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding four  years  under  the  Mayor-Council  Plan.  It  is  a careful 
and  searching  record  of  a remarkable  experiment. 

jflf  you  want  to  know  how  the  campaign  for  the  Manager  Charter 
was  conducted  in  Dayton ; how  the  Commission  works ; how 
Manager  Waite  got  such  wonderful  results ; how  departments 
operate;  how  to  get  publicity  for  your  city;  etc.,  etc.;  you  will 
want  a copy  of  this  book. 

]|You  will  want  a copy  for  ready  reference. 

IjThe  members  of  your  Commission  will  want  copies. 

IfYour  Chamber  of  Commerce,  High  School,  Library,  News- 
papers, Citizen  Agencies — all  will  want  copies. 

TfCopies  may  be  obtained — for  $2.60  postpaid — from 


C.  E.  RIGHTOR 


100  GRISWOLD  ST. 

DETROIT 


Help  for  Your  Biggest  Problem 


Gaining  Public 
Support 


Your  success  is  tied  up  with  the  advancement 
of  your  city. 

Civic  advancement  must  depend  on  public  sup- 
port. 

The  most  powerful  agency  for  creating  public 
support  for  improved  conditions  is  the  modern 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Your  ability  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  this 
agency  will  depend  mainly  on  your  understand- 
ing of  it. 

Why  not  plan  to  gain  a clear  understanding  of 
such  organizations  this  year  by  attending  the 
Summer  School  of  Community  Leadership? 

A prospectus  has  been  issued  which  tells  about 
the  School.  Why  not  at  least  send  for  it? 


American  City  Bureau 

Tribune  Building,  New  York 
CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  TORONTO 

Canadian  City  Bureau,  Ltd. 

1 23  West  Madison  St.  Merchants  Exchange  Bid.  Bank  of  1 oronto  Bid. 


A MUNICIPAL  BI-MONTHLY 


These  two  is- 
sues (1st  and 
2d  Wednes- 
days of  each 
month)  com- 
pletely cover 
themunicipal 
engineer!  n g 
field. 


Roads  and  Streets — 1st  Wednesday 

(a)  Roads  (c)  Street  Cleaning 

(b)  Streets  (d)  Municipal  Miscellanies 
(e)  Management  and  Office  System. 


Waterworks  and  Hydraulics — 2nd  Wednesday 

(a)  Waterworks  (c)  Irrigation  and  Drainage 

(b)  Sewers  and  Sanitation  (d)  Power  and 
Pumping  (e)  Management  and  Office  System 


Although  Engineering  and  Contracting  is  a weekly  periodical,  it  is  so  pub- 
lished that  its  4 special  monthly  issues  can  be  subscribed  for  as  monthly  or 
bi-monthly  magazines.  Thus,  two  of  its  4 monthly  issues — The  Road  and 
Street  Monthly  and  the  Waterworks  and  Hydraulic  klonthly  (which  includes 
sewerage  and  sanitation) — completely  covers  the  municipal  field. 


Whether  you  are  a city  manager  or  a city  engineer, 
you  will  find  more  usable  information  in  these  two 
monthly  issues  of  “E  and  C”  than  in  any  other  peri- 
odical, and  at  a cost  of  only  $2.00  a year. 

Our  chief  editor  is  Halbert  P.  Gillette,  M.  Am.  Soc.,  C.  E.,  author  of  “Cost 
Keeping  and  Management  Engineering’ ’ and  the  “Handbook  of  Cost  Data.” 

Special  Quarterlies  included  with  subscription. 

Four  special  quarterly  issues  in  1920  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  reviews  of 
civil  engineering  and-  construction  in  foreign  countries.  The  articles  are 
selected  because  of  their  practical  utility  to  American  readers,  and  furnish 
not  merely  interesting  but  usable  facts.  Ko  other  periodical  is  thus  keep- 
ing readers  fully  informed  as  to  foreign  improvements  and  practice  in  the 
civil  engineering  and  construction  field. 


Send  for  sample  copies. 


ENGINEERING  AND  CONTRACTING 

606  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


CATALOG  SERVICE 

FOR  CITY  MANAGERS 


The  American  City  has  established  a catalog  department  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  catalogs  and  literature  relative  to  supplies  for  municipal  improve- 
ments and  invite  those  interested  to  check  off  on  the  list  below,  the  lines  of 
machinery  or  material  on  which  they  would  like  catalogs  and  price  lists.  By 

^ blank  you  can  secure  a large  amount  of  valuable  material  without 
obligation  or  expense. 


Asphalt 

Asphalt  Machinery 
Brick,  for  Paving 
Cans  for  Ashes  and  Gar- 
bage 

Cast  Iron  Pipe 
Catch  Basins 
Cement 

Centrifugal  Pumps 
Chemical  Engines 
Chemicals  for  Water 
Purification 
Concrete  Mixers 
Conduit  Eods 
Contractors’  Equipment 
Culverts 
Curb  Boxes 
Drinking  Fountains 
Dump  Carts  and  Wagons 
Dust  Laying  Compounds 
Electric  Generators 
Electric  Lamps 
Engineers’  Instruments 
Fencing 
Fertilizers 
Filtration-Plants 
Fire  Alarm  Systems 
Fire  Apparatus 
Fire  Hose 
Flag  Poles 
Flower  Bed  Guards 
Fountains 
Garbage  Wagons 
Gas  Engines 
Graders 


Grass  Seed 
Hydrants 

Jail  Cells  and  Jail  Work 
Lawn  Mowers 
Liquid  Chlorine 
Lighting  Standards 
Manhole  Covers 
Memorial  Tablets 
Meter  Boxes 
Meter  Testers 
Motor  Fire  Apparatus 
Motor  Trucks 
Nurseries 
Paint 

Park  Benches 
Paving  Machinery  and 
Tools 

Paving  Materials 
Pipe 

Pitometers 

Playground  Apparatus 
Pumping  Machinery 
Eoad  Machinery 
Eoad  Drags  and  Street 
Scrapers 
Eoad  Oilers 
Eoad  Eollers 
Eock  Crushers 
Eoofing  Materials 
Scarifiers 

Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs 
Sewage  Pumps  and 
Ejectors 
Sewer  Castings 


Sewer  Cleaning  Appara- 
tus 

Sewer  Eods 

Sluice  Gates  and  Valves 
Snow  Cleaning  Machin- 
ery 

Soil  Pipe  (Cast  Iron) 
Spraying  Machinery 
Standpipes 

Street  Cleaning  Machines 
(motor  driven) 

Street  Flushers 
Street  Lamp  Posts 
Street  and  Eoad  Graders 
Street  and  Eoad  Signs 
Street  Sprinklers 
Street  Sweepers 
Street  Trash  Cans 
Surveyors  ’ Instruments 
Tanks  and  Towers 
Tapping  Machines 
Tires,  Eubber 
Tractors 
Traffic  Posts 
Trench  Pumps 
Valves 

Water  Meters 
Waterproofing 
Water  Eegulators 
Water  Towers 
Water  Works  Specialties 
Wire  and  Cable 
Wire-cut-lug  Brick 
Wood  Block  Paving 


The  American  City,  Tribune  Building,  New  York  City: 

Please  send  me  without  expense  or  obligation  on  my  part,  catalogs  and 
price  lists  of  material  or  machinery  as  checked  above. 

Name Position 


Address 


When  you  see  a cash  register 


On  a counter  you  know  that  you  are 
going  to  get  quick,  accurate  service. 

You  know  that  you  will  have  the 
undivided  attention  of  the  clerk  un- 
til your  package  and  change  are 
handed  to  you  without  delay. 

This  quick  store  service  is  the  re- 
sult of  up-to-date  National  Cash 
Registers. 

Large  and  small  Stores  in  all  lines  of 
business  have  found  that  these  regis- 
ters are  a modern  business  necessity. 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  CO. 
DAYTON,  OHIO 

Offices  in  all  the  principal  cities  in  the  world 


Fine  Office  Equipment 


'C'QUIPMENT 

“V  TT” 


REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


like 

‘Y  and  E”  is  the 
only  conceivable  kind 
for  an  office  like  yours. 

It  is  going  to  be  seen 
and  used  for  years 
after  it  is  paid  for. 

It  is  going  to  keep  your  entire 
office  force  in  surroundings  that 
bristle  with  effective  activity  all 
the  time.  It  is  going  to  cut  down 
permanently  the  cost  of  keeping  your 
records.  Year  in  and  year  out  it  is 
going  to  keep  those  records  up  to 
date  and  strictly  accurate  and  in- 
stantly accessible.  It  is  going  to 
give  your  organization  the  benefit 
of  the  most  modern  system  meth- 
ods. And  incidentally  it  is  going  to 
make  a permanent  saving  in  your 
floor  space — and  to  prove  visually 

YaWMANaJ^p^KBE  MfG.Cp. 


your  up-to-dateness 
to  every  customer  and 
prospect  who  enters 
your  doors.  Fine 
equipment  is  like  a 
motor  truck  that  will 
always  make  the 

warehouse  hill,  or  a typewriter  that 
doesn’t  get  out  of  order  every  once  in  a 
while — when  there’s  important  mail  to  go. 

It  is  a downright  necessity.  The  cost 
makes  no  difference.  Since  it  is  moderate, 
so  much  the  better,  of  course;  but  no  / 
matter  what  it  might  be,  these  points  / 
of  quality  are  indispensable. 

There’s  no  equipment  like  “Y 

and  E”  except  “Y  and  E.”  Deal  with  /. 
the  “Y  and  E”  store  or  accredited  / YandE 
representative  and  you’ll  be  well  ✓ Rochester, 
looked  after.  Local  address  and  X N.  Y. 
literature  showing  the  new-  > Without  charge 
est  types  of  equipment  on  y or  o b 1 i g a t i o n 
request.  Indicate  line  of  X Please  send  infor- 

• 2^  j ✓ mation  about  items 

interest  on  coupon  and  X checked  X below: 

mail  It  to  us.  / □“Fire -Wall”  Steel 

/ Cabinets,  □ Wood  Cabi 


/nets,  □ Machine  Account- 
ing Equipment,  □ “Five-S” 
y steel  Shelving,  □ Blue  Print 
/ File,  □ Efficiency  Desks,  GSafe, 


12  St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  □ Transfer  Cases,  □ Modern  Fil- 

Makers  of  “ Y and  E.”  Filing  Devices  and  Office  Sptems  X Jng  Textbook  (price  $1.00 — In  Can- 

Branch  Offices-  Boston,  Springfield,  Mass.,  New  York,  Albany  X ada  $1.50),  □ Movable  Index  Tabs, 
Syracuse.  Rochester,  Newark,  Philadelphia*  Washington,  Pitts ^ □ Direct-Name  Vertical  System  □ 
burgh  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles  X Shannon  Files  and  Supplies,  □ Card  Sys- 
San  Francisco,’  Oakland,  Indianapolis.  St.  Louis.  / terns  for 


2000  Agents  and  Dealers  in  more  than  1200  other  cities.  In 
CanadI:  The  Office  Specialty  Mfg.  Co., Ltd.  Newmarket, Only 


(your  business  or  profession) 

Write  name  and  address  in  the  margin 


J.  D.  Cloud  & Co. 

Are  You  Considering 
CHARTER  REVISION? 

Certified  Public 
Accountants 

After  Six  Years  as 

City  Manag-er  of  Bethlehem,  Pa., 

City  Manag-er  of  St.  Aug-ustine, 
Fla., 

Traction  Building 
Cincinnati,  O. 

Assistant  to  City  IManag-er  of  Day- 
ton,  Oliio, 

Staff  Member  Dayton  Bureau 
Municipal  Research 

I offer  my  services  to  Cities  and 
Civic  Org-anizations  contemplating- 
Charter  Revision. 

Specialists  and  Recognized  Authorities 
in  Municipal  Auditing,  Budget  Classi- 
fication and  Preparation,  Efficiency 
Surveys,  Special  Investigations  and  in 
the  Installation  ot  modern,  practical 
Municipal  Systems. 

Campaigns  Directed  Charter  Consultant 

Municipal  Surveys 

WINTON  L.  MILLER 

1205  N.  Main  Street 
Dayton,  Ohio 

PARKS 

IMPROVE  YOUR 
PARK  SYSTEM 

Liarbage 

George  Burnap 

Park  Consultant 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  healthy  g-ro-^vth  of  g-arbag-e 
disposal  by  feeding-  and  the  exper- 
ience g-athered  throug-h  a period  of 
years,  sug-g-ests  that  before  specifi- 
cations are  issued  or  bids  asked, 
each  proposed  undertaking-  should 
have  careful  individual  study.  I 
issue  full  reports  covering-  practical 
locations,  bulk  and  wagon  traffic, 
municipal  or  private  ownership,  re- 
lationship to  market,  and  all  other 
necessary  factors  to  be  considered. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Author  of  “ Parks : Their  Design,  Equip- 
ment and  Use.”  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
Editor  of  “The  Park  Inter- 
national ” Magazine 

Peter  B.  Gibson 

405  Washington  Avenue 
ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 

New  York  City  2 Pvector  Street 


A.  E.  HANSEN 


Hydraulic  €)  Sanitary  Engineer 

Design  6 Supervision  of  Construction 


Sewerage 

Sewerage  Disposal 
Drainage 
Garbage  Disposal 


W ater  Worhs 
Water  Purification 
Waterworks  Valuation 
Water  Analysis 


GANNETT,  SEELYE  & FLEMING 

FARLEY  GANNETT  THEODORE  E.  SEELYE  SAMUEL  W.  FLEMING,  JR. 

ENGINEERS 

CIVIL  HYDRAULIC  SANITARY  ELECTRICAL 
INVESTIGATIONS  VALUATIONS  REPORTS 
City  Planning  and  Housing  Projects 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  Erie,  Pa.  Memphis,  Tenn. 


SAMUEL  A.  GREELEY 

Hydraulic  and  Sanitary  Engineer 


Water  Supply  and  Purification,  Treatment  of  Sewage,  Garbage  and  Industrial 
Waste,  Design,  Construction,  Operation,  Valuation 

39  W.  ADAMS  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BLACK  & V LATCH 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Mutual  Bldg. 

Consulting  Engineers 

Se^yel■age,  Sewage  Disposcal,  Water  Supply,  Water  Puriflcatiou,  Electric 
Lighting,  Power  Plants,  Valuations,  Special  investigations, 
and  Reports. 

A.  P.  LEARNED 

I.  S.  SIEGRIST 
E.  H.  DUNMIRE 

J.  F.  BROWN 


E.  B.  BLACK 
N.  T.  VEATCH,  Jr- 


ALVORD&  BURDICK 

J.  W.  Alvord  C.  B.  Burdick 

HydrawJie  and  Sanitary  Engineers 

AVater  Supply,  AA^ater  Purification, 
Flood  Relief.  Sewerage,  Sewage 
Disposal,  Appraisals  and  Rate  Re- 
ports, AA^ater  Power. 

Chicago,  - - Hartford  Building 


CHESTER  & FLEMING 

J.  N.  Chester  D.  E.  Davis 

J.  T.  Campbell  J.  F.  Laboon 

E.  E.  Bankson 

Hydraulic  and  Sanitary 
Engineers 

AA^ater  AA-^orks,  AA^ater  Filtration, 
Appraisements  and  Reports, 
Sewerage,  Sewage  Disposal,  Op- 
eration of  Pronerties. 

Union  Bank  BSdg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Balboa  Bldg.  Hollingsworth  Bldg. 

Olmsted  & Gillelen 

Civil  Engineers 

Sewers  Water  Works  Irrigation 


JOHN  W.  HAHN 

166  Devonshire  St., 
BOSTON,  3IASS. 


USE 

MODERN  VITRIFIED  SHALE 
WIRE  CUT  LUG  PAVING  BRICK 

Manufacturers  of  and  Jobbers  in 

Soap  Powders  Janitors’  Supplies 

Janitor 

SUPPLY  HOUSE 

Incorporated 

604-606  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  3Id. 


Burns  & McDonnell 

Consulting  Engineers 

Appraisals  Rate  Investigations 

Expert  Testimony  Water  Works 
Sewerage  Lighting 

Inter-State  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  3Io. 

Charles  C.  Hopkins  Arthur  M.  Field 

HOPKINS  & FIELD 

Consulting  Engineers 

AA^ater  Supply,  Sewerage,  AA’astes 
• Disposal,  Alunicipal  Engineering, 
Etc.  Plans,  Estimates  and  Su- 
pervision. Expert  Testimony  and 
Appraisals. 

349  Cutler  Bldg.,  Roehester,  IVi  Y. 

Alexander  Potter,  C.  E. 

Hydraulic  Engineer  and 
Sanitary  Expert 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal, 
AA'ater  Supply  and  Purification 
Plans  and  Reports. 

50  Chiireh  Street,  XEW  YORK 

MILTON  HERSEYCO. 

INCORPORATED 

Con.sulting  Engineers 
Inspeetors  and  Chemists 

PAVING 

Designed,  Superintended,  Tested 

MONTREAL  WINNIPEG 

CHARLES  A.  MULLEN  WALTER  C.  ADAMS 

Director  Paving  Dept,  Chemical  Paving  Engineer 

E.  F.  GRAVEN 

“The  Road  Machinery  Man” 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 


MUNICIPAL  EQUIPMENT  - KELLY  TRUCKS 


Two  Free  Books  of  Real 
Value  to  City  Managers 

A Box  a Block:  Deals  with  the  question  of 

what  constitutes  an  adequate  fire  alarm  signal- 
ing system.  Makes  comparisons  with  other 
city  utilities.  Shows  the  dangers  of  too  few 
boxes.  Crammed  with  interesting  readable 
information. 

Why  the  Fire  Alarm:  For  the  city  manager  in 
the  city  with  no  fire  alarm  system.  The  value 
of  the  first  few  minutes;  the  losses  insurance 
does  not  cover;  the  loss  in  tax  revenues;  all 
these  are  covered  in  this  little  booklet. 

Send  for  your  copy  today. 


The  Game  well  Fire  Alarm 
Telegraph  Company 

Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mass. 


The  name  American  La  France 
stands  for  uninterrupted  and  eco- 
nomical performance  in  every  thing 
for  fire  prevention  and  fire  protection. 


Elmira,  N.  Y. 


New  York  Pittsburg  AVasliiugton  Los  Augeles 

Boston  Atlanta  Denver  San  Francisco 

Chicago  Dallas  ^Minneapolis  Portland 

Canadian  Factory — Toronto,  Out. 


Buying  Wild 


Many  of  the  purchasing  agents  of  our  railroads  and  industries 
have  been  buying  fire  hose  “WILD”  without  using  one  bit  of 
their  gray  matter. 

Often  when  a requisition  is  received  for  fire  hose  they  turn 
to  their  records  and  re-order  what  they  purchased  last  or  else 
send  out  requests  for  bids  under  antiquated  specifications. 

No  subject  is  of  such  vital  importance  as  buying  fire  hose  for 
fire  protection.  This  is  an  article  which  is  not  often  used  but 
when  it  is  needed  it  must  be  ready  and  dependable.  Quality 
not  price  should  cover  the  purchase.  When  you  next  require 
fire  hose  let  us  show  you  why  we  make  the  above  statement.  If 
we  cannot  make  good,  take  pleasure  in  turning  us  down. 


Send  for  our  booklet  ^‘How  to  Judge  Fire  Hose.’’  It  will  take  three  minutes 
to  read  it.  See  if  we  are  right  by  investigating  the  hose  in  your  Department. 


The  reason 

The  Way  Bi-Lateral  Fire  Hose  Flattens 


Curves  do  not  injure  the  rubber. 


BLLateral  Fire  Hose  Co. 


326  W.  Madison  St., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


r- 

FIRI 

^HOSE 

MADE  LIKE  AN' 

AUTOMOBILE  TIRE 

1 ^ 

WAXandPAEAGUM  • 

' ;■  ■■■;  ./  . 

TREATED  JACKET 

-INDESTRUCTIBLE 

i 

RUBBER  LINING- 

■ ^4# 

REMOVABLE 

REPAIRABLE 

REPLACEABLE 

FABRIC  HRE  HOSE  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

Ik 

....  J 

The  Seagrave  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

MOTOR  FIRE  APPARATUS 

Columbus,  Ohio 

• CENTRIFUGAL” 

PUMPING  ENGINES 
A SPECIALTY 


FIREP^EN  AND  POLICEMEN  UNIFORMS 

We  make  them  of 
Guaranteed  Qualities 
and  assure  every  pat- 
ron perfect  satisfac- 
tion. 

In  these  chaotic  con- 
ditions of  the  cloth 
market  we  would  ad- 
vise special  quotations 
on  your  specifications. 

City  Managers,  please 
submit  them.  You 
cannot  lose. 

THE  HENDERSON-AMES  CO.,  KALAZAMOO,  MICH. 


For  SERVICE 
“ QUALITY 

USE 

** Metropolitan*^  or  **"Bessemer** 
Paving  Prick 

Our  large  capacity  enables  us  to  give  you 
prompt  service. 

Seven  plants  running  exclusively  on  Pav- 
ing Brick. 


The  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 

“THE.  WORLD’S  LARGEST” 

Canton,  Ohio 


The  Standard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

of 

Pueblo,  Colorado 


Manufacturers  of : 

Vitrified  Salt  Glazed  Sewer  Pipe 
Drain  Tile 

Building  Brick  of  all  kinds 

including  rough  and  fancy  face  brick 

Hollow  Clay  Building  Tile  and  Partition  Tile 
Fire  Brick 
Silica  Brick 


Preseri/es  Roads 
Prei/ents  Dust^ 


Tarvia  Service  Department  helps 
Road  Engineers,  Contractors  and 
City  Authorities 


The  season  of  1918  was  one  of  exceptional  difficulty, 
due  to'  war-time  conditions,  but  Tarvia  Service 
was  “on  the  job”  every  minute. 

The  following  letter  from  Robert  M.  Brown,  Street 
Commissioner  of  Evanston,  Illinois,  shows  that  despite 
all  obstacles  we  were  able  satisfactorily  to  take  care  of 
his  needs,  as  we  did  the  needs  of  hundreds  of  other  road 
authorities  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Brown  says : 


‘ ‘ The  efficiency  of  service  by  your  company  in  the 
delivery  and  application  of  Tarvia  to  the  City  of 
Evanston  during  the  season  of  1918  was  remarkable  con- 
sidering the  difficulties  under  which  all  work  of  this 
nature  was  performed. 

‘ ‘ I assure  you  that  your  efforts  in  our  behalf  are 
api:)reciated  as  we  were  able  to  keep  our  pavements  in 
good  serviceable  condition  despite  the  fact  that  they 
w^ere  subjected  to  unusually  heavy  traffic.’^ 


The  Tarvia  Service  Department  offers  a mighty  help- 
ful service  to  road  engineers,  contractors  and  city  author- 
ities. It  is  manned  by  highway  engineers  of  long  ex- 
perience, and  provided  with  special  apparatus  of  various 
kinds  for  handling  Tarvia  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

In  many  sections  of  the  country  the  Tarvia  Depart- 
ment can  provide  automobile-tank  service  that  brings 
the  Tarvia  hot  from  the  works  or  from  the  tank-cars  and 
delivers  it  on  the  job  promptly  and  economically. 


»„  V..  The  Company 

Chicago  Boston 

St  Loliis  Cleveland  Cincinnatti  Pittsburgh  Detroit  New  Orleans  Birmingham  Kansas  City 
Minneapolis  Dallas  Nashville  Salt  Lake  City  Seattle  Peoria  Atlanta  Duluth  Milwaukee  Bangor 
Washington  Johnstown  Lebanon  Youngstown  Toledo  Columbus  Richmond  Latrobe  Bethelhem 
Elizabeth  Buffalo  Baltimore 

THE  BARRETT  COMPANY,  Limited:  Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Yancouver 

St.  John,  N.  B.  Halifax,  N.  S.  Sydney,  N.  S. 


Dollars  and  Sense 


In  ten  years  the  dollars  yon  hai^e  spent  for  street  paving  will 
show  the  sense  you  used  in  selecting  the  paving  material. 

Trinidad  Lake 
Asphalt 

is  the  good  sense  pavement. 

A statement  made  and  proved  by  long  service  rendered  in 
large  cities  all  over  the  United  States. 

There  are  TRINIDAD  pavements  in  existence  to-day  and 
in  good  condition  constructed  40,  30  and  25  years  ago.  The 
maintenance  costs  of  these  pavements  have  been  almost  nothing. 


Write  for  ‘‘The  Asphalt  Time  Table” 


The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Trinidad  Lake  Bermudez  Road  Barber  Brand 

Asphalt  Asphalt  Liquid  Asphalt 


REPUBLIC 

CREOSOTING 

COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Manufacturers  of  Creosoted  Wood 
Paving  Blocks  and  High 
Grade  Creosote  Oils 


Write  for  our  pure  creosote  oil  specifications. 


Indianapolis 

Mobile 

PLANTS 

Minneapolis 

Seattle  Norfolk 

El  Paso  Bitulithic  Company 

CONTRACTORS  FOR 

WARBENITE-SITULITHIG  PAVEMENT 


General  Office— EL  PASO,  TEXAS 


New  England  Road  Machinery  Co. 

15  South  Market  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


ROAD  MACHINERY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

FACTORY  IN  BOSTON 

Repairs  for  Ail  Crushers  and  Road  Machines  in  Stock 

Stone  Crushers  Elevators  Screens 

Bins  Steam  and  Gas  Engines  Road  Machines 

Road  Oil  Distributors  Street  Sweepers  Dump  Carts 

Watering  Carts  Rooter  Plows  Drag  Scrapers 

Wheeled  Scrapers  Road  Plows  Scarifiers 

Tar  Kettles  ‘‘Black”  Snow  Plows  Road  Drags,  Etc. 


Buffalo-Pitts  7 0 Ton  Macadam  Roller 
with  Pressure  Scarifier 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  CITY  MANAGERS! 


We  have  developed  a 

Patented  Pressure  Cylinder  Steam  Scarifier 
Attachment 

for 

Street  Construction  and  Repair  Work 
which  may  be  attached  to  Buffalo-Pitts  and  Kelly- 
Springfield  Rollers 

A great  time  and  money  saver  for  your 
Street  Department.  Get  Particulars. 

MADE  OXLY  BY 

Buffalo-Springfield  Roller  Co, 

SPRINGFIELD,  - OHIO 


VrOKLD’S  LABGE8T  AKERS 
OF 

Steam,  Gasoline  and  Kerosene  Rollers 


MOTOR  DRIVEN 

HEATER  E“  DISTRIBUTOR 


A ROAD  MAKER 


A ROAD  SAVER 


HEATS  AND  APPLIES  ANY  AND  ALL  VARIETIES  OF 
BITUMINOUS  fvlATERIALS  FOR  ROAD  CONSTRUCTION 
AND  MAINTENANCE 


HIGH  PRESSURE  MOTOR  DRIVEN 

Street  Sprinklers  and  Street  Flushers 

Kinney  Manufacturing  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

NEW  YORK  KANSAS  CITY  CHICAGO 

PHILAoELPHIA  HOUSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO 


PERFECT  APPLICATION 


BAXTER 

VACUUM  STREET  CLEANER 

Jf’/kes  public  health  a purchasable  connnodit >j 


1.  The  most  sanitary  and  economical  mechanical  device  ever  perfected  for 
cleaning  paved  streets. 

2.  A machine  that  comp'ies  with  the  ever  increasing  demand  for  cleaner 
safer,  more  sanitary,  and  efficient  street  cleaning. 

3.  This  machine  cleans  more  thorough  than  any  other  known  method, 
preserves  the  life  of  the  pavement  and  reduces  expense. 

4.  Vacuum  street  cleaning  is  more  essential,  than  vacuum  house  cleaning 
because  it  prevents  vast  quantities  of  unsanitary  street  dust  from  being 
blown  into  dwellings,  stores  and  office  buildings. 

5.  The  sanitarv  and  economical  features  of  Vacuum  street  cleaning  should 
appeal  to  all  City  Officials  and  Fax  Payers. 


Write 

for 

Catalogue 


W.  E.  BAXTER 

1700  E,  Ninth  St. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Street 

Sweeper 

Dept. 


I\Iany  cities  and  counties  which  have  put 
Kelly-Springfield  trucks  to  the  hardest 
of  tests  in  all  kinds  of  work  under  all  sorts 
of  road  conditions,  know  from  experience 
that  Kelly’s  deliver  the  maximum  of  ser- 
vice at  the  minimum  cost. 

THE  KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  MOTOR  TRUCKS 

Springfield,  Ohio 

U.  S.  A. 


The  Seco  Sewer  Cleaner 

CLEANING  SEWER  CATCH  BASINS  FOR 
THE  CITY  OF  DETROIT 

At  a marked  reduction  in  cost  and  accomplishing  the  work  3 to  4 
times  faster  than  any  other  method. 

In  a dean  and  sanitary  manner,  safe-guarding  the  health  of  the 
City. 

Mounted  on  Special  Kelly-Springfield  Chassis. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  full  information  to 

THE  SPRINGFIELD  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Springfield,  Ohio 


Mack  Combination  Sprinkler  and  Flusher — 1 of  12  used  by 
the  City  of  New  York.  The  installation  shows  a 1500-gallon 
tank  mounted  on  a 7F2-ton  chassis,  convertible  in  winter  to  a 
refuse  collection  vehicle,  with  hydraulic  hoist  dump  l)ody. 

New  York  City  has  over  150  pieces  of  IMack  equipment  of 
all  kinds,  including  fire  apparatus  of  various  types. 

We  manufacture  Mack  City  Service  Trucks,  Hose  Wagons, 
Combination  Chemical  and  Hose,  Triple  Combination  equip- 
ment, Motor  Pumping  Engines,  Flushers,  Sprinklers,  Road  Oil- 
ers, Dump  Trucks,  for  garbage  disposal,  etc. 

Capacities  1^  to  7^  tons. 

Ask  For  Prices 

INTERNATIONAL  MOTOR  COMPANY 

New  Y^ork 


! 


I 


Leadership 

The  steady,  substantial  growth  of 
White  output  year  by  year  is  a con- 
stant proof  of  the  unequalled  performance 
of  White  Trucks.  Each  year  White  output 
leads  the  industry  in  number  and  value  of 
high  grade  trucks  produced. 

Everywhere  White  Trucks  are  known  for 
their  high  earning  power,  for  their  ability 
to  do  the  most  work  for  the  least  money. 

That  is  the  test  of  truck  merit  and  the  firm 
foundation  of  White  leadership. 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY,  Cleveland 

WHITE  TRUCKS 


THE  RESILIENCY  IS  BUILT  IN  THE  WHEEL 


The  Vital  Xecessity 
for 

Resilient  Rolling  Equipment  on 
hlotor  Driven  Fire  Apparatus 
is  now  an  Established  Fact. 

The  Permanent 
Resiliency  Built  in  the 

SEWELL  CUSHION  WHEEL 

has  rendered  such  efficient  Service 
to  hlotor  Driven  Fire  Apparatus 
that 

Over  175  Cities  have  Adopted 
them  as  Equipment  on  IMotor 
Fire  Apparatus. 

SEWELL  RESILIENCY 

IS 

PERMANENT  RESILIENCY 


SEWELL  CUSHION  WHEEL  CO. 


Detroit 

Branches  in  40  Principal  Cities 


ELGIN  SALES  CORPORATION 

Motor  Driven 

Street  Cleaning 
Machinery 


SOI  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


1340  Old  Colony  Bldg*. 
CHICAGO 


U.  S.  A. 


Established  1852 

THE  FARNAN  BRASS  WORKS  GO. 

1104  Center  St. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Curb  Stops  and  Corporation  Stops. 

Also  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  cone  lead  flange  cocks,  which  are  used 
instead  of  wiped  joints. 

SEWERAGE  AND  DRAINAGE  EJECTORS 

Centrifugal  and  Pneumatic 

The  Yeomans  and  The  Shone 

Long  and  Brilliant  Becord 

YEOMANS  BROS.  COMPANY 

1433  Dayton  Street,  CHICAGO 

NATIONAL  CAST  IRON  PIPE  CO. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

WATER  Pipe  Gas  Pipe 

NATIONAL  Pipe  is  made  Bight— on  new  equipment— By  use  of  special  cores. 
NATIONAL  Pipe  has  smoothest  inside  finish— easiest  to  woi-k. 

Prompt  Shipments 

Foundries  and  General  Offices,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Branch  Offices:  Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago.  903  Commerce  Building.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


ENGINEERS  RECOGNIZE 

A.  ]VI  C O 


All  sizes  30  inch  to  108  inch  in  diameter. 


Manufactured  by 

American  Vitrified  Products  Co. 

SUCCESSOR  TO 

American  Sewer  Pipe  Co, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  CLAY  PRODUCTS 

Home  Office,  15  Broad  St.,  Akron,  O. 

BRAXCH  orricEs: 

AMERICAN  AMTRIFIED  PRODUCTS  CO.,  185  Deroushire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
AMERICAN  SEWER  PIPE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK, 

30  Church  St.,  Ne^?  York  City 

AMERICAN  YITRIFIED  PRODUCTS  CO., 

1035  Commercial  Trust  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
AMERICAN  YITRIFIED  PRODUCTS  CO.,  1427  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
AMERICAN  A ITRIFIED  PRODUCTS  CO.,  209  St.  James  Ave.,  Jackson,  Mich. 
AMERICAN  A ITRIFIED  PRODUCTS  CO.,  315  North  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
MICHIGAN  SEA\  ER  PIPE  CO.,  1438  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Alich. 

AKRON  SEAA^ER  PIPE  CO.,  liOO  Schofield  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Write  our  nearest  Branch  and  let  us  demonstrate 
what  real  service  is.  We  sell  AMCO  Segment 
Block,  Sewer  Pipe,  Flue  Lining,  Wall  Coping  and  a 
complete  line  of  other  clay  products.  Including 
Vitrified  Drain  Tile  for  Farm  and  Curb  Drainage. 


-./firebrick  . 

iSi/iiKil^  LiN£RsV'^-:i: : ^ 

• FIRE  CLAY  WALL  COPING 
'dRAIN'/iEE  . PORTLAND  CEMENT 
CHEI\/caV1'STON£W/^RF  segment  sewer  block 

Ind€p<  nlieni  Msuufor' urt is  uiC’  Goods  in  Ihc  W'orTd 

''NINE* ' SEVERAL' 

MnnERN'i-ACTORIES  . LOCAL  YARDS 


I 73  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


ROBINSON 

SEGMENT  SEWER  BLOCK 

(Ferguson  Patent  Marcli  1,  1910) 

the-“REAL”-sewer 

Sizes  30"  to  108"  Diameter 


DURABILITY  EFFICIENCY 

ECONOMY 

All  Embodied  in  tliis  Construction 
A Postal  will  Bring  our  Catalog 


THE  ROBINSON  OLAY  PRODUCT  00. 


Akron,  Ohio 


f 


REINFORCED  CONCRETE  PIPE 

FOE 

Sewers,  Culverts,  and  Water  Conduits 

Address  inquiries  to 

INDEPENDENT  CONCRETE  PIPE  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


A SEWER  ClEANINR  MACHINE 

THAT  IS  RELIABLE  UNDER  ALL  CONDITIONS 

WILL  CLEAN  YOUR  SEWERS  OF  ANYTHING— BE  IT 
SAND,  GRAVEL,  PAPER,  RAGS,  BRICKBATS, 
ROOTS  OR  TAR  DEPOSITS 
Six  days’  trial  in  the  sewers  of  your  own  city  before  you 
decide  to  keep  it. 


Opposite  is  a cut  of 
our  expansion  bucket 
used  on  our  machine 

Write  for  Catalogue 
and  Price 


CHAMPION  CORPORATION 

Department  S.  HAMMOND,  INDIANA 


THE  A.  P.  SMITH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

EAST  ORANGE.  NEW  JERSEY 

Manufacturers  of  Water  Works  Specialties  as  follows: 

SMITH  TAPPING  MACHINES  for  making  connec- 
tions 2"  to  36"  inclusive,  without  shutting  off  the 
pressure. 

VALVE  INSERTING  MACHINES,  for  inserting 
Valves,  4"  to  24"  inclusive,  in  existing  lines  of  pipe 
without  shutting  off  the  pressure.  With  this  Ma- 
chine Valves  can  be  installed  in  front  of  Hydrants. 

CORPORATION  TAPPING  MACHINE,  for  insert- 
ing Cocks  under  pressure.  Light,  durable  and  abso- 
lutely guaranteed. 

PIPE  CUTTING  MACHINES  of  various  sizes  for 
cutting  4"  to  54-"  pipe. 

Also  manufacturers  of  High  Grade  A¥ater  Gates,  Fire  Hydrants,  for  both 
low  and  high  pressure  service,  Brass  Goods  of  every  description  and 
various  other  Water  Works  Specialties, 

Send  for  circulars 

THE  A.  P.  SMITH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

EAST  ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEY 


CO-OPERATION 


With  us,  co-operation  includes  technical  assistance  to  the 
man  confronted  with  the  problem  of  buying  Municipal  Equip- 
ment. 

ELECTRICAL  POWER  and  LIGHTING  PLANTS 
HEATING  and  STEAM  POWER  INSTALLATIONS 
GENERAL  MACHINERY  and  TOOLS 
GARAGE  and  MACHINE  SHOP  EQUIPMENT 

Men  qualified  by  training  and  extended  experience  will 

answer  your  inquires. 

No  obligation. 

We  believe  we  can  serve  you  to  your  advantage. 

THE  HENDRIE  & BOLTHOFF 
MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

1635  17th  St.,  DENVER,  COLO. 


PACIFICWOODSTAVEPIPE 

SERVES  CITY  WATER  WORKS 
AND  PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMPANIES 

THE  WORLD  AROUND 


The  adaptability  of  Pacific  Wood  Stave  Pipe  to  the  extremes  of  climate, 
its  long  life  and  resistance  to  corrosion  have  made  it  the  standard  pipe  for  city 
water  supply  systems. 

Pay  after  day  re-orders  are  received.  Discriminating  engineers  specify 
Pacific  wood  stave  pipe  because  they  know  that  they  are  buying  standard, 
reliable  equipment. 

Write  for  information  and  prices. 


THE 

300  Market  St., 

901  Trust  & Savings  Bldg., 
2608  St.  Paul  Bldg., 


(y  PiPE  CO. 

standard  since  68 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
New  York 


CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 


REMCO 

REDWOOD 

PIPE 

MACHINE  BANDED  (Wire  Wound)  Sizes  2 inches  to  24  inches 
CONTINUOUS  STAVE  (Individual  Bands)  12  inches  to  14  feet 

Made  from  clear  air-dried  redwood  free  from 
all  defects. 

Built  for  pressures  up  to  175  pounds. 

Dimensions  exact  for  connection  with  American 
Water  Works  Standard  fittings  and  standard 
valves. 

Machine  banded,  wound  with  special  corrosive- 
resisting  wire,  without  splices. 

Equipped  with  Remco  patent  reamed  collars  and 
Remco  expanded  tenons. 

/Many  City  Managers  now  using  Remco. 

Catalogues  and  detailed  information  furnished  on  application. 

REMCO 

PIPE 

is  made  only  by 

REDWOOD  MANUFACTURERS  CO. 

16  Hobart  Bid., 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


BONE  DRY 


Brick  and  concrete  storag'e  reservoirs  WILL  leak,  Fungus 
growth,  mosquitos  and  water-bugs  WILL  flourish  in  most  reser- 
voirs, BUT,  this  can  all  be  prevented  by  a brush  treatment  of 
the  most  remarkable  rubberized  paint  ever  manufactured — The 
name  is  “AyUATITE”. 

AQUATITE  will  not  crawl,  crack  or  blister  within  temperatures 
ranging  from  40°  below  zero  to  400°  centigrade,  and  when  used 
on  porous  or  cracked  concrete  forms  literally  a sheet  of  rubber 
that  water  pressure  at  150  pounds  per  square  inch  will  not  pene- 
trate. 

Acids  that  will  eat  a hole  through  plate-glass  do  not  effect 

AQUATITE. 

AQUATITE  is  also  a wonderful  pipe  paint,  especially  where 
electrolysis,  alkali,  chlorine  acid  or  salt  water  is  encountered. 
Best  of  all  it  doesn’t  cost  much — figure  about  2^c  to  3c  a square 
ioot  for  material,  which  will  include  a Special  Mastic  for  large 
crackage  in  old  reservoirs  and  expansion  joints,  and  Coating  for 
the  new  reservoirs. 

Remember,  every  job  is  guaranteed,  write  for  a Special  Specifica- 
tion, they  are  free. 

Manufactured  only  by  the 

WATERPROOF  PAINT  COMPANY 

6325  Fountain  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Safe  Water 


The  sterilization  of  Public  Water  Supplies  by 
Liquid  Chlorine  and  “W  & T”  Apparatus 
in  the  United  States  during  the  last  ten  years  has 
saved  more  lives  than  were  lost  by  the  U.  S.  Army 
in  the  World’s  War. 

An  investment  of  from  $400.00  to  $1500.00  in  chlo- 
rine control  apparatus  and  an  operating  cost  of  less 
than  fifty  cents  a million  gallons  will  make  any 
water  supply  safe. 

There  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  eliminating  water- 
borne disease. 

Typhoid  Fever  is  largely  water-borne  and  the  1918 
Census  figures  just  available  indicate  that  in  that 
year  there  were  over  13,000  Typhoid  Fever  deaths 
in  the  United  States. 

No  water  supply  from  whatever  source  it  may  be 
obtained  is  safe  unless  it  is  sterilized. 

Is  the  Water  Supply  of  Your  City  Protected? 

Let  us  send  you  our  literature  or  better  still  our 
nearest  representative,  a competent  engineer,  will 
call  on  request  without  obligation. 

f Wallace  &Tiernan  Co.,  Inc. 

349  Broadway,  New  York 

Philadelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco  Pittsburgh 
Dallas  Kansas  City  Atlanta 


As  one  of  the  older  and  most  favorably  known 
bacteriologists’  and  chemists’  supply  houses  in  the 
United  States,  we  offer  the  best  facilities  for  the  in- 
stallment of  chemical,  scientific  and  bacteriological 
laboratory  equipment,  in  the  line  of  apparatus, 
reagents,  stains,  culture  media,  books  and  labora- 
tory desks,  hoods,  etc. 

Our  recent  removal  to  new  building  purchased  has 
greatly  increased  our  facilities  and  equipped  us  for 
even  better  service  to  our  customers. 

Catalogue  on  Eequest. 

E.  H.  SARGENT  & CO, 

Importers,  Makers  and  Dealers  in  Chemicals  and  Chemical 
Apparatus  of  High  Grade  Only. 

155-165  E.  Superior  St.,  ‘ CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Sulphate  of  A lumina 

Manufactured  by 

THE  JARECKI  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Cincinnati  and  Sandusky,  O. 


For  full  particulars  address 

TEH  ISAAC  WINKLER  & BRO.  00. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Sole  Selling  Agents 


Don’t  Go  on  a Wild  Goose  Chase 


There  is  absolutely  no  need  for  you  to  be  chas- 
ing all  over  your  city  trying  to  locate  leaks  in 
the  water  mains.  You  might  as  well  try  to 
look  for  the  proverbial  needle  in  the  hay-stack. 

A Pitometer  Survey  will  save  you  all  this  trouble, 
time  and  anxiety  and  produce  positive  results. 

A Pitometer  Survey  will  unearth  all  underground 
leaks,  including  those  which  cannot  be  seen  on  the 
surface.  There  may  be  thousands  of  gallons  of 
water  spurting  from  leaky  joints  and  sinking  into 
the  ground  or  sewers  which  cannot  be  detected  from 
the  surface.  How  can  you  ever  hope  to  find  them? 
Leave  it  to  us.  Let  us  demonstrate  in  a “Test 
District.”  Our  trial  test  will  prove  so  effective  that  it 
will  invite  a complete  survey  of  the  entire  distributing 
system. 

Send  us  your  address  for  booklet  telling  why  leaks  in 
your  water  mains  mean  leaks  in  your  treasury. 

THE  PITOMETER  COMPANY 

23  Elm  Street  NEW  YORK 


USE  CAST  IRON  PIPE 

to  insure  permanence,  durability  and  economy 
in  upkeep.  There  are  over  6,000  miles  of 
cast  iron  pipe  in  New  York  City. 

CAST  IRON  PIPE 

has  a record  of  250  years  of  uninterrupted  ser- 
vice underground,  under  pressure. 


Write,  v’ire  or  phone  to  our  nearest  branch  office: 

American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


Warren  Foundry  and  Machine  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

Cast  Iron  Pipe 

Bell  and  Spigot  Flanged  Pipe 

Special  Castings 

Flexible  Joint  Pipe  Cylinders 

Water  Gas  Sewers  Culverts 

Sales  Offices 

11  Broadway,  New  York  201  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Works : Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 


lili  EDDY  HYDRANT 


The  Eddy  Fire  Hydrants  have  many  points 
which  should  appeal  to  the  progressive 
water  works  superintendent.  For  instance: 

Should  the  standpipe  be  broken,  not  a drop  of 
water  need  be  lost. 

Positively  all  water  hammer  is  eliminated. 

Hydrant  stems  cannot  be  bent. 

Nothing  can  lodge  on  the  valve  seat  to  prevent 
closing  of  the  valve. 

Hydrant  valve  can  be  removed  and  replaced  in  a 
few  minutes  and  at  small  expense. 

The  Drip  Rod  can  be  removed  without  interfering 
with  the  hydrant  in  any  manner. 

The  position  of  the  Stem  of  the  hydrant  indicates 
accurately  the  position  of  the  Valve. 

Whatever  can  pass  the  valve  opening  will  pass 
the  standpipe. 

All  of  these  points  are  explained  thoroughly 
in  our  hydrant  circular,  which  it  will  pay 
you  to  read. 


Manufactured  by: 

EDDY  VALVE  CO. 


WATERFORD,  N.  Y. 


PETER  X.  BAEDO 

Pres,  and  Treas. 


GEO.  J.  BAEDO 

Secretary. 


Copper  opp  Brass  Worirs  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

FIRE  HYDRANTS, 
GATE  VALVES 

Water  Works  and 
Fire  Department  Supplies 


Nos.  618  and  620  East  Front  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Long  Distance  Phone,  Canal  3297 


American  and  Niagara 

WATER  METERS 


% inch  American  Meter 


AVater  works  men  say  they  like  our  meters  because  they  are 
constant  in  service,  and  if  repairs  or  cleaning'  do  become  neces- 
it  can  be  done  easily,  quickly  and  cheaply.  Write  for  catalog 
and  prices. 

BUFFALO  METER  CO. 

Est.  1892 

2912  Main  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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Make  your  selection  from  our  complete  line,  and 
you  cannot  fail  to  have  satisfactory  proof  that  our 
water  meters  are  unequalled  in  either  durability  or 
sensitiveness  and  accuracy  of  registration. 


Keystone  Compound  Keystone  Eureka  Utility 


Pittsburgh  Meter  Company 

General  Office  and  Works-East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK- 149  Broadway  COLUMBIA,  S.  C.-1433  Main  St. 
CHICAGO-5  So.  Wabash  Ave.  LOS  ANGELES-Union  Oil  Bldg. 
KANSAS  CITY-Mutual  Bldg.  SEATTLE-802  Madison  St. 


METERS  FOR  MEASURING  WATER,  OIL.  GASOLINE.  NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL  GAS.  AIR. 
OXYGEN  AND  ALL  OTHER  GASES  AND  LIQUIDS.  EITHER  HOT  OR  COLD.  AT  ANY  PRESSURE 


“The  Trident  Family” 


A Water  Meter  for  Every  Service, 
Specially  designed  for  that  service. 
More  services  are  equipped  with 
Trident  Meters  than  any  other  make. 


NEPTUNE  METER  COMPANY 

50  East  42d  Street,  NEW  YORK 


SAULT 

The  Metropolis  of 

A MANUFACTURING 


The  Gateway  of  the  Greatest 


BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  CITY  OF  SAULT  STE.  MARIE 

Sauit  Ste.  Marie  is  one  of  the  oldest  places  of  settlement  in  America  and  one  of  the  most 
Interesting  cities  in  the  United  States. 


POWER  HOUSE  MICHIGAN  NORTHERN  POWER  COMPANY 

10,000  eiccti-ic  h.p.  for  sale  to  manufacturers  at  a price  which  can  he  duplicated  only  by 
Niagara  Falls.  " j 

Boo  Power  is  pronounced  by  engineers  to  be  the  most  constant  and  dependable  on  the 
American  Continent. 


STE.  MARIE 

the  North  Country 

CENTER  OF  IMPORTANCE 

Outdoor  Playground  in  America 


THE  FAMOUS  ‘SOO  LOCKS’ 

A tourist  attraction  of  absorbing  interest.  Through  these  locks  and  the  St.  Mary’s  River 
pass  the  greatest  commerce  of  the  world.  100,000,000  tons  of  freight  and  hundreds  of 
passenger  boats  annually. 


DIXIE  HIGHWAY  NINE  MILES  SOUTH  OF  SAULT  STE.  MARiE 


Sault  Ste.  Marie  is  the  Northern  Terminus  of  the  Dixie  Highway,  'Western  IVrm^  of 
Great  Northern  Highway  (Canada)  and  on  the  scenic  route  of  the  Roosevelt  Highway. 


the 


AUTO  SERVICE — Soo  Machine  and  Auto  Company  is  the  largest  and  most  completi*  garage 
on  one  floor  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 


INDEX  TO  CITIES 
From  Which  Reports  Are  Published  in 
The  Proo'ress  of  tlie  Mauaj^er  Plan  in  185  Cities 
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Akron,  Ohio  24 

Alameda,  Calif 55 

Albion,  Mich 44 

Albuquerque,  N.  M 89 

Alcoa,  Tenn 23 

Alhambra,  Calif 59 

Alliance,  Nebr 87 

Alma,  Mich 37 

Alpena,  Mich 44 

Altoona,  Pa 70 

Amarillo,  Tex ....48 

Ambridge,  Pa 71 

Anaheim,  Calif 61 

Anamosa,  la 81 

Anoka,  Minn 84 

Ashtabula,  Ohio  28 

Auburn,  Me 65 

Auburn,  N.  Y 68 

Bakersfield,  Calif 57 

Beaufort,  S.  C 1 8 

Beaumont,  Tex 48 

Bedford,  Va.  13 

Bentonville,  Ark 86 

Big  Rapids,  Mich 40 

Birmingham,  Mich 40 

Blackstone,  Va 13 

Boulder,  Colo 87 

Brigham  City,  Utah  91 

Bristol,  Va 10 

Brownsville,  Tex 48 

Brownwood,  Tex 48 

Bryan,  Tex 47 

Cadillac,  Mich 36 

Cartersville,  Ga 22 

Chadron,  Nebr 87 

Charleston,  W.  Va 30 

Charlottesville,  Va.  9 

Clarinda,  la 79 

Clark,  S.  D 87 

Clovis,  N.  M 90 

Coalgate,  Okla 50 

Collinsville,  Okla 52 

Columbus,  Mont 92 

Coraopolis,  Pa 74 

Coronado,  Calif 62 

Crystal  Falls,  Mich.  38 

Cvnthiana,  Kans 31 
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Dayton,  Ohio  24 

Denton,  Tex 49 

Dubnque,  la 81 

Durango,  Colo 88 

East  Cleveland,  Ohio  27 

Eastland,  Tex 46 

Eaton  Rapids,  Mich 42 

Edgeworth,  Pa 73 

Edmundston,  N.  B.  Canada 74 

El  Dorado,  Kans 77 

Electra,  Tex 47 

Elizabeth  City,  N.  C 14 

Estherville,  la 81 

Farmville,  Va 12 

Fredericksburg,  Va 11 

Gallipolis,  Ohio  30 

Gastonia,  N.  C 16 

Glasgow,  Mont 92 

Glencoe,  111 83 

Glendale,  Calif 58 

Goldsboro,  N.  C 13 

Grand  Haven,  Mich 38 

Grand  Mere.  P.  Q.  Canada 75 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 31 

Griffin,  Ga 21 

Grosse  Pte.  Shores,  Mich 43 

Hampton,  Va 13 

Havs,  Kans 78 

Hickory,  N.  C 17 

High  Point,  N.  C.  . .• 13 

Hot  Springs,  Ark 85 

Iowa  Falls,  la 80 

Jackson,  Mich 34 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 33 

Kingsport,  Tenn 22 

La  Grande,  Ore 62 

Lapeer,  Mich 41 

Largo,  Fla 21 

Lubbock,  Tex 49 

Lufkin,  Tex 47 

Lvnchbnrg,  Va 13 

Madill,  Okla 52 

Manchester,  la 81 

Manistee,  Mich 37 

Mangum,  Okla 19 

McAlester,  Okla 51 

McCracken,  Kans 78 


INDEX  (Continued) 


Mifflinburg,  Pa 

Page 
73 

Alonticello,  Calif 

86 

Alontrose,  Colo 

89 

Morehead  Citv,  N.  C.  ... 

16 

Morganton,  N.  C 

16 

Alorris,  Aliiin 

85 

Mt.  Pleasant,  la 

80 

Aluskegon,  Alich 

35 

Aluskogee,  Okla 

Newburgh,  N.  Y 

51 

68 

Newport  News,  A’^a 

13 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  A" 

67 

Norfolk,  A^a 

7 

Norman,  Okla 

52 

Norwood,  Alass 

Nowata,  Okla 

52 

Ocala,  Fla 

Otsego,  Alich 

20 

42 

Painesville,  Ohio  

29 

Paso  Eobles,  Calif 

62 

Pawhuska,  Okla 

52 

Petersburg,  A"a 

13 

Petoskev,  Alich 

39 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

91 

Pipestone,  Alinn 

84 

Pittsburg,  Calif 

60 

Ponca  Citv,  Okla  

Portland,  Alich 

42 

Portsmouth,  A"'a 

8 

Eanger,  Tex 

44 

Eedding,  Calif 

60 

Eoanoke.  A’’a 

9 

Eoek  Hill,  S.  C 

18 

Rome,  Ga 

22 

Roswell,  N.  A1 

90 

Roval  Oak,  Alich 

39 

St.  Augustine,  Fla 

18 

St.  Johns,  Alich 

41 

Salinas,  Calif 

62 

Sallisaw,  Okla •. 

San  Angelo,  Calif 

46 

San  Anselmo.  Calif 

61 

San  Diego,  Calif 

San  dusk  V,  Ohio  

26 

Sanford,  Fla 

19 

San  Jose,  Calif.  .’ 

54 
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Santa  Barbara,  Calif 5 

Sault  Ste,  Marie,  Micb 36 

Seliobey,  Mont 32 

Sewicldey,  Pa 72 

Sherman,  Tex 45 

Sherrill,  N.  Y 7- 

South  Charleston,  Ohio  3 

South  Pasadena,  Calif C 

Springfield,  Ohio  

Springfield,  Vt 0». 

Stamford,  Tex 4G 

Staunton,  Va 10 

Sturgis,  Mich 

Suffolk,  A^a 

Sumter,  S.  C 

Tallahassee,  Pla 2 

Tarboro,  N.  C 1 

Taylor,  Tex 

Teague,  Tex 49 

Terrell,  Tex 48 

Thomasville,  N.  C 15 

Three  Elvers,  Alich 40 

Towanda,  Pa T2 

Tyler,  Tex  46 

A^illisca,  la 81 

Walters,  Okla 51 

Waltham,  Mass v74 

Warrenton,  A^a 13 

Watertown,  N.  Y 09 

AVatervliet,  N.  Y 70 

Weatherford,  Okla 51 

AA"ebster  City,  la T9 

W^esterville,  Ohio  29 

AVest  Hartford,  Conn 66 

AVestmount,  P.  O.  Canada  75 

AA'est  Palm  Beach,  Fla 21 

Y'heeling,  AV.  A^a 30 

AWchita,  Kans 75 

AAdchita  Falls,  Tex 

AVinchester,  A^a 11 

IVilmette,  111 81 

Y^innetka,  111 82 

Woodstock,  N.  B.  Canada  74 

Xenia,  Ohio  28 

Yoakum,  Tex 49 
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